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a 
ice, average Southern livestock man is a notoriously poor feeder, chiefly 
because he does not grow the feed and cannot afford to buy it. 

{pril is the month that will largely decide whether or not our livestock 
are to be provided an ample feed supply. The amount of cotton planted will 
have much influence on the acreage and interest devoted to feed crops. If an 
excessive acreage of cotton is put in, it will dominate the attention of the farm- 
erand when he has attended to its needs there will be neither time nor inclina- 
tion left to plant sufficient feed crops to properly take care of the farm live- 
Stock, 

In planning for pli nly of feeds, a permanent pasture should be given first 
consideration, The economical handling of beef cattle, dairy cattle and sheep 
s largely a question of having good permanent pastures over a considerable 
portion of the year. Even with hogs a permanent pasture is nigh indispen- 
sable, for although in the lower South it is possible to have a rotation of tem- 
porary grazing crops of rape, oats, rye, velvet beans, soy beans, peanuts, etc., 
that ue ll carry the animals through most of the year, there will, on the aver- 
age farm, be between these crops when permanent pastures may be 
utilised to advantage. Over most of the South Bermuda and lespedeza should , 
be made the pasture foundation, but these plants should be supplemented with 
white and bur clovers in most cases, although in some instances other grasses 
and legumes particularly adapted to local conditions may be preferable. 


intervals 


SS 


permanent pastures roughage should be provided for 
winter feeding and to supplement pasture shortages during the grazing sea- 
son. Cowpeas, soy beans and velvet beans are the summer legumes that we 
must depend upon to supply our needs for rough feed. 

Silage is-another feed that should not be overlooked. The average South- 
ern dairy cow should generally be fed on silage and legume hay as her pro- 
duction does not entitle her to a concentrate ration. Only the good cows 
should be fed grain, and then only such an amount as they will pay a profit 


Becf cattle feeding in the South has been found most profitable when 
meal the only concentrate used. 


In addition to 


on, 
silage’ is the chief roughage and cottonsee 
For silage the best grain-producing variety of corn should be used on fertile 
lands, while the large growing sorghums such as Japanese Seeded Ribbon 
cane or Honey sorghum and Texas Seeded Ribbon cane or Goose-neck sor- 
ghum will be found most profitable on lands deficient in either plant food or 
moisture. 

Corn will be needed particularly for the work animals and for finishing 
the hogs for market. However, the South already plants enough corn to sup- 
ply her needs if she made a yield equal to that of the United States as a 
Since our average corn yield is unprofitably low, it will often pay us 


whole. 
This is cer- 


well to grow velvet beans, soy beans or cowpeas with the corn. 
tainly true where. it is necessary to put the corn on poor land. 
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HE formula for each shade and kind of Certain 
teed is plainky printed on every Certain-teed 
container. 


To the expert judge of paint, this formula is an easi- 
ly understandable reason why so few coats of Cer- 
tain-teed are required to hide absolutely the surface 
to which they are applied. 


It explains why Certain-teed roots itself so perma- 
nently in the pores of wood. 


It demonstrates that Certain-teed will absolutely 
keep out moisture and withstand storm, cold and 
sun. 


“Care and thoroughness in manufacturing are as- 
sured by the Certain-teed pledge that the Certain- 
teed label must be an unfailing guide to certainty 
of quality and guaranteed satisfaction.” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Don’t Put Too Much Dependence 
in Canebrakes 


ider wants in- 
enable him 
to be grazed 


N ARKANSAS 
formation which 
“to establish a canebrake 
in winter.” 
We doubt if there is 





such pub- 


lished information. We do not know 
of any one “establishing a cane- 
brake.” Those which are used are 
those which are “native” or have 
grown naturally. Perhaps some of 


our readers can supply the informa- 
tion desired. 


But there is little to cattle raising 


in canebrakes .in this country. Ma- 
ture dry cattle may live on the cane 
until late winter, but usually they 


+ need some help or additional feed in 


the early spring. We have never 
known men who depended on the 
canebrakes in the northern half of 
the Cotton Belt for winte ring their 
cattle to ever make a ve ry great suc- 
cess' of cattle raising. Some good 


may be obtained from canebrakes, but 
as a dependence for wintering cattle 
we think they are an expensive delu- 
sion. 


Oak Leaves Will Not Injure Land 
SOUTH Carolina reader writes: “I 
have been told that oak leaves ap- 

plied to the land will injure it, and 

that the agricultural bulletins of 

North Carolina do not advise‘ using 

them.” 





The writer has never seen any pub- 
lished statement, by any recognized 
agricultural authority, that oak leaves 
applied to the land would injure it. 
In fact, it is pretty certain that oak 
leaves will not injure land applied in 
the quantities used in 
practice. In short, there is ample evi- 
dence from experience that a good 
application of oak, or any other kind 
of leaves, applied and mixed with the 
average Southern soil will do it much 
good. Of course, a large quantity 
of any organic matter which is not 
thoroughly mixed with the soil may 
cause it to dry out too quickly under 
drouthy conditions, but if the leaves 
are put in early-and well mixed with 
the soil they will aid its water-hold- 
ing properties, and do the land good 
instead of injury. 





which are 


Good But Expensive Dairy Rations 
HEN cost is not a material con- 
sideration there is probably no 

better grain feed for a milk cow than 

4 mixture of equal parts of corn meal, 

or corn and cob meal, wheat bran, 

ground oats and cottonseed meal. 

This mixture given in the proportion 


Of one pound to every three and 
a half pounds of milk pro- 
duced, and with alfalfa or other 
legume hay and silage or grass 


for foughage, makes an almost ideal 
ration for a heavy milking cow. If 
only legume hay is fed for roughage 
we would suggest at least two or 
Possibly three parts of corn meal or 
corn and cob meal to one part by 
Weight of the other three concen- 
trates. Of course this will not be the 
Most economical ration as a general 
tule in the South but it is a most ex- 
cellent one for the production of milk 
or for the cow. 

A reader has alfalfa hay, corn 
chops, wheat bran, oats and wheat 
shorts: We suggest two parts of corn 
mops and one part wheat 
ran. and wheat and 


€ ach of 


Oats shorts, 





using one pound of the- mixture to 
three and a half pounds of milk ‘pro- 
duced. About all the alfalfa hay should 
be given that the cow will consume 
if the largest milk flow is desired. 

We do not think these rations the 
most economical for the average 
dairyman, but since we are often 
asked the best feeds for a cow we 
suggest the first one stated as about 
as good as any we know. In addition, 
probably a mixture of two parts each 
of wood ashes and air-slaked lime 
and one part of salt should also be 
kept where the cow can eat it as she 
desires. 


Selling Seed Cotton a Bad Practice 


READER says: “The cotton gins 

in this section are all owned by 
oil mills, or by large land owners, and 
they buy the cotton in the seed. What 
are the objections to selling seed cot- 
ton and how can the small farmers 
protect themselves and get a fair 
price for their cotton?” 


There are many objections to the 


seling of cotton in the seed, or to 
the selling of seed cotton. A few 
of these may be stated. There are 


varieties of cotton which do not yield 
more than say 27 pounds of lint from 
100 pounds of seed cotton. There are 
other varieties which yield 37 or even 
40 pounds of lint from 100 pounds of 
seed cotton. 


The man who buys seed cotton 
does not know how.much lint it 
will yield per 100 pounds of seed 
cotton. It may yield 27 pounds or 


it may yield 37 pounds or even more. 
And the value of the lint may vary 
even more than the percentage. He 
must therefore, buy at a price which 
on the average will make him whole 
and, of course, he aims to play safe. 
In such a case the man with a high 
yielding cotton or With a lint of high 
value suffers, because he has to come 
down to the average. But it is a bad 
plan to market any product in this 
way. When the good and the lower 
grades are all marketed together, less 
is received for the product as a whole 
than when it is graded and each grade 
sold on the market. 

Again, this sort of marketing does 
not make for a high-class product and 
good farming. There is little incentive 
for picking the cotton clean and hav- 
ing a good grade or quality, if its sell- 
ing price must be pulled down by 
those who market an inferior pro- 
duct. ° 

This sort of marketing is on a par 
with the marketing of small and large, 
dirty and clean eggs all in the same 
basket. They all must come down 
near to the price of small, dirty eggs. 
But perhaps the worst objection to 
marketing cotton in the seed is that 
it gives too great an opportunity to 
the unscrupulous buyer to take an 
undue advantage, especially if he has 
no competition. In. fact, whenever 
there is any defect in a product, or in 
the methods of marketing it, the dis- 
honest buyer always uses this defect 
to hammer the price even lower than 
the defect justifies. 

As to how the small farmers can 
overcome this difficulty the solution 


of the problem is generally difficult, 


but it can be done. 

For instance, this practice is most 
generally followed where cotton 
growing is not a large, or perhaps not 
even the principal crop. Frequently 





the gin owner will not operate his 
gin early in the season or regularly. 
He will buy up a lot of seed cotton 
and then gin it and then shut down 
again. The farmer cannot usually 
store his seed cotton, but must gin it 
at once, or sell it in the seed. In fact, 
it is charged that this irregular gin- 
ning is a deliberate practice in order 
to force the grower to sell his cotton 
in the seed. To overcome this condi- 
tion the growers must provide a place 
to store the seed cotton which may or 
may not be practicable, or they must 
operate their own gin. If the farmers 
had a means of storing the seed cot- 
ton, and a warehouse in which to 
store the baled cotton they could 
meet this situation, but without co- 
Operation the small grower is really 
helpless. 

When enough cotton is grown to 
justify the operation of a gin regu- 
larly during’ the season the farmers 
can protect themselves by organizing 
and putting up their own gin and 
warehouse. 

Or, if the farmers of a section will 
organize and stick together, they can 
compel the gin operator to gin their 
cotton on a fair basis by simply mak- 
ing it plain to the ginner who will 
not gin their cotton for them that if 
he does not do so and deal fairly with 
them, they will combine and provide 
their own ginning, storage and mar- 
keting facilities. It is simply a ques- 
tion of the farmers getting togetier 
and controlling the ginning and mar- 
keting of their cotton. They can do 
so if they will act together but indi- 
vidually the small grower is helpless. 


A Feed Comparison 
READER wishes to know “the 
value of skimmed milk 
per gallon when corn is $1.75 a bushel 
(a wheat by-product) 
per hundred?” 


feeding 


and ‘Red Dog’ 
is worth $3.75 

Of course, the old difficulty of com- 
paring unlike things comes up again 
in trying to compare these feeds. 
Corn and skimmed milk are so unlike 
that a money value comparison is im- 
possible. There is no complete sub- 
stitute for skimmed ifMfilk for feeding 
young pigs. That is almost universal- 
ly agreed by experienced pig feeders. 
For pork making, perhaps a fair com- 
parison can be made_ between 
skimmed milk and other feeds, but 
in the raising of young pigs for breed- 
ing purposes the value of the skimmed 
milk will be largely determined by 
the value of the pigs. In other words, 
if a man is feeding purebred pigs, 
or growing out young breeding stock, 
he can afford to pay more for 
skimmed milk, as compared with oth- 
er feeds, than he can if he is feeding 
fattening hogs or mature breeding 
stock. 

At the Indiana Experiment Station 
114-pound pigs were fed for 6 
days, one lot receiving skimmed 
milk and corn and another lot receiv- 
ing wheat middlings and corn. While 
wheat middlings’ is not exactly the 
same as “Red Dog” it is near enough 
for our purposes of comparison. 

In this test it took 445 pounds of 
skimmed milk and 297 pounds of corn 
to make 100 pounds of gain on one lot, 
and 181 pounds of corn and 180 pounds 
of middlings to make 100 pounds of 
gain on the.other lot of pigs. There- 
fore, if we find the cost of the corn 


‘and middlings at the prices quoted by 


our inquirer to make 100 pounds of 
gain and take from this the cost of 
the corn used with the skimmed milk 
to make 100 pounds of gain, the bal- 
ance will be the value of the 445 
pounds of skimmed milk. The calcu- 
lations are as follows: 


181 tbs. corn at $1.75 a bushel $ 5.65 
180 tbs. middlings at $3.75 a hundred 6.75 

Total to make 100 tbs. of gai: $ 0 
297 tbs. corn at $1.75 a bushel..... $ 9.28 
445 Ibs. skimmed milk at 70c a hundred 12 


Total to make 100 tbs. of gain $1 » 40 
That is, with corn at $1.75 a bushel 
and middlings at $3.75 a hundred, in 
this test, skimmed milk was worth 70 
cents a hundred pounds for pork 
making, or about 6 cents a gallon, 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Grubs in the Heads of Goats 








READER writes: “In sawing otf 

the horns of my goat I found a 
number of worms in each horn, a 
good many of them. I have lost a few 
goats and thought these worms might 
have had something to do with the 
deaths.” 


There is a cavity formed by the 
bones of the forehead, known as the 
frontal sinus. The cavities of the nose 
or nasal passages communicate with 
this frontal cavity, and this in turn 
communicates with the cavities in the 
base of the horns of horned animals. 
The larval or grub stage ef the sheep 
gadfly infests the frontal cavity and 
base of the horn, when there is a 
horn, and this is probably the “worm” 
which our reader has found in the 
horns of his goat. Regarding “Grub 
in the Head,” Craig in, his “Sheep 
Farming” says: 

“One-of the bugbears of many flock 
owners is the grub of the gadfly. The 
fly is somewhat smaller than the 
blowfly and moves so rapidly as al- 
most to elude detection. During mid- 
summer it harrasses the flock by dart- 
ing into the nostril and depositing the 
minute grubs. These crawl up the 
nostril to the end of the passages and 
attach themselves to the mucous 
membrane. There they pass one stage 
of their development. During this 
period, they do not seriously injure 
nor are they a serious annoyance to 
their host. It is only when they have 
reached the stage of development 
for changing their habitat, and begin 
to move about, that they annoy the 
sheep. The sheep then sneezes vio- 
lently, rears upon its hind feet, and 
appears in great distress. Its dis- 
tress, however, is not as great as its 
behavior would indicate. The grub 
really does no injury. On the other 
hand, I do not think, as: some have 
contended, that it is beneficial. But I 
am sure there is no call for any at- 
tempt to dislodge the grub. Any 
treatment with that end in view, such 
as pouring turpentine or coal oil into 
the nostrils, is far more annoying to 
the sheep than the presence of the 
grub. I do not think they ever bur- 
row into the brain, as many flock 
owners believe... Although they are 
very common, I doubt ‘whether they 
ever kill a sheep. I have seen over 
twenty in the base of the horns of an 
old Merino ram that was dehorned, 
and he showed no annoyance from 
their presence whatever. It is -proba- 
ble, however, that they are one cause 
of catarrh.” 


The means of prevention is to 
smear the noses of the sheep with tar 
and grease. Some have suggested that 
if a log be taken and say two-inch 
auger holes bored in it, these filled 
with salt and the entrance to these 
holes be kept smeared with tar, the 
sheep will keep their noses covered 
with the tar in eating the salt, and 
thus the flies will be kept away, from 
the noses of the sheep, or the tiny 
grubs will be killed if deposited there 
by the fly 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 














What Did You Aim at in the Spray 
Used? 
ROM North Carolina: 
day sprayed my fruit trees and 
grapes with. lime-sulphur. It seems 
to dry up rapidly. Will it be advis- 
able to spray again?” 


“T have to- 


You do not say what you sprayed 
for or what kinds of fruit trees. The 
lime-sulphur is intended as an insec- 
ticide, especially to prevent the at- 
tacks of the San Jose scale insect. 
The grape vines are not apt to be at- 
tacked by these, but are very liable 
to the black rot disease. They should 
be well sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture before the buds open, again after 
the fruit is set and again ten days 
after that. The apple trees should 
be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture in 
which one and a half pounds of lead 
arsenate have been mixed to 50 gal- 
lons of the Bordeaux mixture. This 
should be done just as the blossoms 
fall, to destroy the codling moth lar- 
vae and prévent wormy apples. The 
lime-sulphur wash is all right for the 
peach trees to ward off San Jose 
scale, and to check the rot, but the 
peach must not be sprayed after the 
leaves are out except with the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur which can _ be 
used to check the rot. . 


Pruning Grape Vines 
ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 
when to prune grape vines, and 
how to prune.” 


The grapes of the Scuppernong 


class should. be pruned in No- 
vember, as they bleed less at 
that time than later. The cluster 


grapes like Concord, Niagara, etc., are 
best pruned just before the buds open 
in spring. Pruned in the fall these 
vines start ‘too early in the spring, 
and are often caught bysa return of 
frost. How the vines should be 
pruned depends on the condition of 
the vines. There are various systems 
of pruning grape vines of this class, 
but as a rule vines that have not been 
started on any particular system, but 
have been allowed to use their own 
will as to growth, will probably do 
as well treated to the spur method. 
That is cut back all last summer’s 
growth to two eyes from the older 
wood and cut out all stunted and dead 
growth. Scuppernongs should have 
the one and two-year canes trained 
out in full and old stunted growth 
taken out. 


Ohio Farmers Use Silos 
ROM North Carolina: “I have 
been informed that farmers 
through Ohio grow sugar beets for 
stock feeding. Will they thrive here 
in valleys on the east side of the 
Blue Ridge.” 


{ think that if you go among the 
dairymen and stockmen in Ohio you 
will find that nine of them are using 
corn silage to one that is growing 
beets for stock feed. The beets are 
not bad feed but they cost too much. 
In my own experience by carefully 
made experiments, I foundI could cut 
and store corn in the silo for one- 
third the cost of growing, harvest- 
ing, storing and feeding the beets. 
The value of the two feeds is more in 
favor of the silage than of the beets. 
English farmers coming to this coun- 
try always want to grow roots as 
they do in England. But they soon 
find that climate is a matter that 
cannot be ignored. They cannot 
grow corn in England, and hence 
roots come in very nicely. But in our 
climate we can grow corn far more 








hace and as slings can keep and 
feed it more cheaply than beets. Bet- 
ter build a silo and make silage. 


Chickasaw Lima Beans 


ROM North Carolina: “I am en- 
closing a bean of some _ kind. 
Please tell me its name and what sort 


of climate suits it best.” 


The name of the bean is Canavalia 
ensiformis. It was boosted a year or 
two ago by fakers, as-the Chickasaw 
Lima bean. It is commonly called 
Jack bean. It is entirely worthless. 


Beans 


Carolina: “I am 

thinking of planting an acre in 
Lima beans and an acre in Navy 
beans. On land that will make a bale 
of cotton an acre, how many beans 
can I make? What is the best fer- 
tilizer to use? Will this crop 
better than cotton?” 


ROM South 


growers here in south- 
Fordhook Bush 


Some of our 
east Maryland grow 
Lima beans and ship them in the 
hulls green. I have never heard that 
they have been especially profitable. 
They will grow all right for you but 
whether they will make a crop of any 


pay 


profit I could not say. The large 
Lima beans do not make the crop in 
the South that they do in the North: 
In your climate I would rather bet 
on cotton, but I cannot guess what 
sort of a crop the land will make. In 
fact I never guess at possible crops. 
Having a school to supply, you could 
can the beans green and save them 
from the weevils. Kept dry and ripe 
the weevils will be apt to destroy 


them. as 


Make It Uncomfortable for Them 
prom Mississippi: “How can I rid 
my garden of crayfish?” 


Make it so they cannot stay there. 
Crayfish must have water to live in, 
and if your garden is well under- 
drained there will be no water for 
them and they will leave or die. If 
there is no outlet for drainage out- 
side the garden dig a hole like a well 
in the middle of the garden and down 
into sand and run drains into that 
after’ filling it with broken rocks. 
Drainage is the only thing to stop 
crayfish. 


Perhaps Sweet Potatues 

HAT is the best fertilizer to use 

in connection with stable manure? 
I am putting out the manure about 
six weeks before I will set out the 
draws. I am listing on the manure 
with a small scooter plow. About 
two weeks before I put out the draws 
I will open the list, put in my com- 
mercial fertilizer and list on that with 
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a large turn plow. How much should 
I use on an acre?” 

I suppose that you intend to plant 
sweet potatoes, thou; gh you do not 
say so. After using manure in the 
beds you can use a liber al ; mount of 
acid phosphate, or say 500 naan of 
2-8-2 an acre. The same amount of 
acid phosphate alone will make as 
good a crop or perhaps bette: 


Ornamental Asparagus 


LEASE tell me how to grow the 
Asparagus Sprengeri and Plym. 
osus Nanus?” 


There is no sort of difficulty jp 
growing these ornamental varieties 
of asparagus. Any of the leading 
seedsmen in the larger cities will selj 
you the seed. You can sow the seed 
in a well prepared bed in the garden 
in April, sowing quite thinly and you 
will have strong plants for potting in 
the fall. Down on the Gulf coast the 
roots will stand the winter outside. 


Takes Exception to My Statement 


WISH to take exception to a 

statement made by Prof. W. F. 
Massey. He says that total darkness 
is necessary for the raising of mush- 
rooms. He is mistaken. For severaj 
years [ grew mushrooms in the pit 
of my greenhouse, where the only 
protection from the rays of the ‘sun 
was the bench or platform which held 
my flower pots. It was lighter than 
an ordinary cellar. Here I grew as 
fine mushrooms as anyone ever saw, 
some measuring four to six inches in 
diameter and weighing a pound.” 


No doubt you have grown mush- 
rooms as you say. I too have grown 
them under the benches in a green- 
house, and in the early fall I have 
grown fine ones in a compost bed in 
my garden where I was preparing ma- 
terial for the flower pots in winter. 
Perhaps I should have said that total 
darkness is best, not essential. The 
great crops of mushrooms we get 
from France are all grown in total 
darkness in the underground quarries 
under the city of Paris. Mushrooms 
four to six inches in diameter are not 
near as marketable as the small ones 
canned by the French, and the regular 
mushroom growers near the large 
cities use totally dark underground 
pits, as they can then secure the uni- 
form temperature needed. That is the 
Main point in using cellars and caves. 
Of course in a greenhouse we cat 
maintain the temperature, but the 
mushroom grower does not wish to 
go to the expense of a heating ap- 
paratus and he certainly gets as 
large crops in the darkness, not larger 


mushrooms for he does not want 
them too large as these very large 
ones will have their gills black be- 


fore they reach the market and will 
be unsalable. The mushroom grower 
gets them out ‘of the bed and out ol 
the way.of the following mushrooms 
before they get too large. Overgrowp 
mushrooms will not bring near the 
price in the market that the proper 
sized ones do, It is perfectly practi¢- 
able to grow mushrooms out doors 
when the outside temperature is get 
too high nor too low. 
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Somebody slips a new Columbia dance 
record into the Grafonola. Back go the rugs 
in a jiffy. And you’re off. 

e, After that you can dance to your heart’s 
delight with never a thought of stopping the 












Colum 


Grafonola 


You can dance till the very last note 


The Columbia Non-Set Automatic Stop, 
found in Columbia Grafonolas exclusively, 
is the only automatic stop that requires ab- 
solutely no setting. You simply place the tone 
arm needle on the record, and the Grafonola 


nent motor when the end of a record is reached. _ stops itself just as the last strains die away. 
° - Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2200 
ae COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
N) 
eral Canadian Factory: Toronte 
pit 





Get the New Columbia Noo- 





sun elty Record Booklet. Every 

held Columbia Dealer has it. 
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HEN The Progressive Farmer 
beg: making inquiry as to 
good farmers in South Caro- 
lina, with the view of publishing 


stories ab« unber of them, Mr. S. 
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THE 


J. White, R. F.D. No. 1, Sumter, was 
voted by several people to be one of 
the very best all-round farmers in 
the state. A visit to his home proved 
every statement made by friends. 

s a cracking good 12- 


fla 


This man 





horse farm and a modern home on 
this farm. He has a big family of 
fine, well-developed, enthusiastic, 


country-minded boys and girls. He 
believes in diversified agriculture; he 
believes in good roads; he believes in 
good schools; he believes in modern 
farm machinery and equipment. What 
more does it take to make a success- 
ful farmer? 

Mr. White has been farming for 21 
years. He first started out by culti- 
vating 100 acres inherited from his 
father, and has since added 250 acres 
to the original homestead by the pur- 
chase of adjoining land. Two hun- 
dred and fifty of the total 350 acres 
of land is in cultivation. 

In starting his farming operations, 
this man evidently gave his problems 
a great dea! of serious study. One 
cannot escape this conclusion when 
informed that the methods of culti- 
vation, rotation. fertilization; and so 
on were in the beginning 
and have been followed since. 

The rotation adopted by Mr. White 
is a three-year one. The first year, 
the land sowed in oats and fol- 
lowed by cowpeas as a humus-mak- 
ing and nitrogen-fixing crop. These 
are followed by cotton the second 
year, and by corn the third year. As 
already stated, this rotation has been 
followed for 21 years, and with some 
Mmanuring proper fertilization, 
the land has become increasingly fer- 
tile all the time. 


adopted 


is 
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For Cotton: Good Preparation, Ra- 
pid Cultivation, Proper Fer- 
tilization 

HE of this Palmetto 

State farmer is in a cotton section 
and his principal money crop is 
therefore cotton. About 12 acres are 
planted to the plow, and the average 
production is a bale per acre. This 
farmer also won second place in the 
Southwide cotton production contest 
put on by The Farm Journal last 
year, which shows how good a cot- 
ton farmer he is. In this contest, 
five acres were entered and the aver- 


plantation 





age -yield lint per acre was 1,197 
pounds 
Seed bed preparation is considered 
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in 
growing a good crop of cotton The 
land for this crop is broken to a good 


spring 


most important things 


depth as early as possible in 
} 


and then given as many top workings 
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FIVE-ACRE PLOT FROM WHICH OVER 10 BALES OF COTTON WERE MADE 


as seasons will allow before the cot- 
ton is planted. 

breaks 
remove 


plant 
to 


cotton 
necessary 


the 
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has won an enviable reputation in 
his county for the quality of corn 
raised. At his county fair, he has al- 
ways won the first prize for the best 


ten ears exhibited. He has also won 
many prizes for individual farm ex- 
hibits both county and state 
fairs. He 
material in a thorough and systematic 
manner. Preparations are started a 
year ahead. When any crop har- 
vested a good specimen is saved for 
the exhibit, and when fair time comes, 
a fine assortment of products is on 
hand with which to form the exhibit. 
Mr. White is also a real artist when it 
comes arranging such showings, 
and many judges in his state say he is 
the best “hand” they have ever seen 
at doing such work 


at his 
goes about getting up his 


is 


to 


Tobacco has been tried out, but dis- 


carded as unsuited to the general 
farm conditions. The experience 
here has been that it requires too 


much labor just at the time when it 
is needed for other farm crops. There 
is much labor conflict between cot- 
ton and tobacco crops when they are 
grown on the same farm. Each 
requires some hoe labor; each re- 
quires rapid, shallow cultivation; the 
tobacco also takes a great deal of 
hand labor if it is to be kept free of 
suckers; about the time 


worms and 
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crust, and while the plants are small, 
the drag harrow and weeder are free- 
ly used as cultivating implements, 
When the plants are too high for 
these and have been chopped out, the 
usual shallow, level, rapid cultivation 
is given. 

Mr. White is also a believer in pro- 
per fertilization. The land, as al- 
ready mentioned, gets the benefit of 
a crop of cowpeas every three years. 
Considerable stock also kept on 
the farm, and the whole acreage in 
cultivation therefore gets a coat of 
manure about every six years. In 
addition to these soil improving prac- 
tices, the corn and cotton crops re- 
ceive an*application of 500 pounds of 
either 8-4-4 or 8-3-3 fertilizer at plant- 
ing time. Then, when the cotton is 
blooming well, it is given a side ap- 
plication of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 100 pounds per acre. 


1S 


His corn crop not only receives the 
same seed bed preparation and fer- 
tilization as cotton, but the same 
general cultivation. Of course, the 
hoe work may be eliminated from 
this crop. Peas are usually sowed 
at the last plowing for adding humus 
and nitrogen to the land. 


Mr. White not 
good yield of corn 


produces a 
acre but he 


only 
per 





CORN AND PEAS ON THE WHITE FARM 


the cotton is to be picked, the to- 
bacco must be harvested, cured and 
packed away or marketed. It is not 
surprising therefore that this farm- 
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A FAMILY OF 


er could not get the two to go to- 
gether. The tobacco “game” is also 
one which cannot be learned by the 
novice in a year. 
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wo Bales of Cotton Per Acre 


S. J. WHITE, SUMTER, S. C., MAKES THIS YIELD ON A FIVE-ACRE PLOT 
By P. T. HINES 


Codperative Hog Shipping 
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Lives at Home and Has a Home to 
Live in 


R. WHITE is a farmer who also 
believes in growing 
saries of life at home. 


the 


neces- 


The farm home is one of the best 


visited. 
and equipment. 


It is modern in construction 
Kerosene lamps have 


been done away with and an acetylene 
gas lighting system installed in their 
This has given entire satis- 
faction, and would not be given up 
for any amount of money. 

The water system is of the elevated 
tank type, the pump being operated 
by a gasoline engine. Water is not 
merely pumped to the kitchen and 
barns, but the home is equipped with 
bathroom and modern sewerage dis- 
posal system by means of 2 septic 


place. 


tank. 


Although having reached the age of 
53 years, Mr. White is still young in 
spirit and is ready to take part in any 
progressive movement in his section. 

He thoroughly believes in educa- 
His two eldest girls have al- 


tion. 
ready 
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CHESTER WHITES 


finished 


by the local school 
tending classes in Sumter 


in by car each day. 
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For Economy 
and Satisfaction— 


F,VERLASTIC ROOFS are the most economical and 
./ satisfactory it is possible to buy. They are low in 
first cost, inexpensive to lay, and very durable. 


They are satisfactory because they are handsome in | 


appearance, staunch, weatherproof, and highly fire- 
resistant, " 


For your home or any other structure where appear- 
ance is essential, no- roofing will produce a more art- 
istic effect than Everlastic Shingles. 


The heavy surfacing of real crushed slate gives them the rich 
color (red or green) of the natural slate which long exposure to the 
weather makes even more beautiful. They contain no artificial 
coloring; painting is unnecessary. 


If you prefer roll roofings, you have the choice of two styles: 
Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing (red or green) and the popular 
Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing. Both are products of the highest 
quality, suitable for all steep-roofed buildings. 


Everlastic Roofings offer the biggest value in the roofing field. 
Behind them stands the reputation of The Barrett Company, with 
its 60 years of successful manufacturing experience. 


Our illustrated booklets sent free on request, will show you 
how to get better roofs for less money. 


The Guilt Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburg Detroit New Orleans 

imingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
ernee Seattle Peoria Atlanta 
=... Salt Lake City Bangor Washington 
Toled, own Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee 
Beth! > Columbus Richmond Latrobe 

ehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 





TE 3A 7 . 
BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
‘nipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 














Illustration shows silos and milk honse 
covered with Everlastic ‘*Rubber"’ Roofing; 


Other buildings with ‘‘Everlastic’ Shin- 
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Everlastic 
“Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rub- 
ber” roofings. Famous for its dura- 
bility. Made of high-grade water- 
proofing materials, it defies wind and 
weather and insures dry, comfortable 
buildings under all weather conditions. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing 
A high-grade ‘roll roofing, 
surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate, in two nat- 
ural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough 
for a home, economical enough for a 
barn or garage. Combines real pro- 
tection against fire with beauty. Nails 

and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
. | (4 Shingles in One) 

















Made of high-grade felt, thoroughly water 
proofed and surfaced with crushed slate in beau- 
tiful natural slate colors, either red or green, 
Laid in strips of four shingles in one at far less 
cost in labor and time than for wooden shingles. 
Give you a roof of artistice beauty worthy of the 
finest * buildings, and one that resists fire and 
weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic 
Tylike Shingles 

Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced (red or 
green) material as the Mul- 
ti-Shingles, but cut into in- 
dividual shingles, 8x 12% 
inches: Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost less per 
year of service. Need no 
painting. 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


-XPERIENCES IN UTILIZING WASTE LANDS—SWAMPS, GULLIES, STEEP HILLSIDES 
AND ROCKY PLACES 





This is No. 14 in our series of dis- 


CUSSTIONS of some oy the most import 


ant we »blems of the az rage Southern 
farmer. The subject for next week's 
meeting is “Experiences With New 
Grounds: Getting Most and Quickest 


Value From Them.” 











Turning Rocks Into Money 
($5 Prize Letter) 


NE of “the most difficult things 

about utilizing waste lands is 
frequently a disposition to greatly 
magnify the cost in both labor and 
money. We tolerated. ai evesore on 
our farm in the form of nearly an 
acre of rocky land for-years and 
years, simply because we had greatly 
magnified the task of blowing out the 


rocks and.placed too low an estimate 
on returns from wasted land, 

This particular piece of rocky land, 
located near the center of a very pro- 
ductive field, was always a hindrance 
in cultivating the field 
were limestone of solid 
projecting from the 
formations from one to three feet in 
height. Running farm machinery 
over this rocky land was simply out 
of the question, so we broke the soil 
of this field, ordered the seed, plant- 
ed the crop, cultivated and harvested 
it for years in various time.and la- 
bor-wasting methods. 


The rocks 
formation, 


soil in irregular 


At last we grew tired of this 
nuisance and decided to blast the 
rocks out. To our astonishment we 


found the task much easier than we 
had expected. The hundreds of holes 
we had dreamed of having to drill 
in the rocks in order to blast them 
out proved to be mere dreams. Ex- 
perience soon taught us that a good 
spudding iron, with dynamite as an 
explosive, would eliminate practical- 
ly all hole-drilling in rocks. It was 
rare indeed that we could not spud a 
hole down behind #rock and blow it 
out with dynamite without drilling a 
hole in the rocks. We made quick work 
of this job, so quick in fact we were 
encouraged to tackle other such jobs 
on the farm, and soon had under cul- 
tivation every inch of our farm not in 
timber. All told, I think we must 
have used something in excess of two 
tons of dynamite. 

We have reclaimed acres and acres 
of waste land on‘ our farm that was 
once a mass of rocks. In every in- 
stance it has paid us; the job was 
lighter and less costly than we had 
anticipated andthe returns invariably 
greater than we expected. It is an 
established fact that waste land is 
usually fertile land. Fertile land is 
invariably valuable land, and this fact 
should not be forgotten in figuring 
on the cost and returns of utilizing 
waste lands. The very eyesore on 
our farm that first led us to utilizing 
our waste lands is today bringing us 


in good money, as are ail the other 
reclaimed lands. In short, we turned 
objectionable rocks into money. 


oR td 
uird, Va 


CONGER, Jr. 
Penn L: 


Reclaiming Hill and Swamp Land 


($3 Prize Letter) 


ee THE year 1901 I returned from 

Texas and fook charge of my 
grandfather’s farm This farm co: 
tainéd hillside covered with rocks 
from the size of an egg to as large 
as a man’s head, pine saplings and 
numerous gullies. 

To begin with, I removed all the 


pine.and brush and placed them in 
the deepest gullies. After the above 
job was finished I built bridges, 


2 


at intervals of 30 feet, of the 
larger poles cut from the hillside. The 
team and road scraper were . next 
brought into action. When the scrape 
was filled, it was drawn by the team 
to one of the bridges. Immediately 
after the team had passed over the 
center of the bridge it was stopped, 
and four of the poles between team 


andescraper were removed leaving an 
opening to dump the dirt. 


After this job was finished, I] then 
put my team to a plow and began 
plowing off the banks of the gullies. 
The deep ones as well as the small 
ones were plow ed in. 7 err2aces were 
made every 70 feet and the hillside 
prepared tor cotton, At the foot of 
the hill was some very fine bottom or 

amp land, but the water that came 
from the mountain and hillside onto 
this bottom made it impossible to 
harvest a crop of corn. So I cut a 
ditch near the foot of and parallel 
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THE FARM HOME OF C, H. 
with the hill and put in a lateral 
ditch running from the hill. By this 


method I gathered a good grop of 
cotton and corn from land which 
up to this time had been nothing but 
an eyesore and a frog pond. 

how easily and 
a job of this 


It was amazing, too, 
quickly we accomplished 


kind. The time consumed on _ this 
five acres of hill and seven acres of , 
bottom land was 34 days. All that 


I found necessary to do to the bottom 
land, after preparing the hill side, 
was to cut a ditch through the cen- 
ter of the swamp to convey the water 
which accumulated on the nearby sur- 
face. J. &. POTTS. 


Gadsden, Ala. 


Making Hillside Land Do Double 


Duty 

PART of my little 
some fairly steep hillside 

These hillsides I have sodded Ber- 
muda, bur clover and lespedeza This 
combination furnishes a fine pasture 
pretty the year around for my 
herses, and Then, too, 
the hold the together 
and stopped the the 


farm comprises 


land. 


nearly 
COWS hogs 
srasses land 


have washing of 


soil 
This 
is “aising a 
to tu 
At 60-foot 


hillside 


duty, and 
money crop in addition 
for the cattle. 
all along my 
planted bud- 
tree is pro- 
animals stout 
Of course for several years, the 
brought in no returns. Since 
have started bearing though 
are making up for the lean 


lat a is doing double 


nishing forage 
intervals 
have 
Each 


pasture, | 
ded pecan 
ected 
pen. 
trees 
they 
they 


rrees, 


from by a 
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years. Some of the nursery trees 
started bearing a few nuts just after 
they had been plantéd three years, 
others after six years. However, | 
have found that only the six to eight- 
year-old tree bears a crop of any 
decided money value. 

At present somé of my older trees 
bear from $25 to $50 worth of nuts 
apiece, while the young trees bear 
about $10 worth apiece. Each suc- 
ceeding year brings a big increase 
in my nut crop and the money acru- 


ing therefrom. With the price of pe- 
cans soaring higher, year by year, I 
am thankful to have that hillside land 
planted wit] flourishing grove of 
pecan trees 

For the life of me, I can’t see why 
more farmers with hilly, .gully-wash- 
ing land, don’t plant it in pecan trees 
instead of letting it go to waste. Just 
think, 48 pecans from a Stuart tree 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C., R. 9 
will weigh a pound. Last year I got 
50 cents a pound for amy Stuarts. 
That meant a little over a cent apiece 
for the nuts. Mr. Farmer with the 
hilly land, you would better cogicate 
on that a bit. MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 


Making Worn-out Land Profitable 


OR the last five I have been 

experimenting on poor land. 
I find the best way to make the land 
profitable is to put it in a pasture one 
or two years. Then break deep in 
the fall, let stand till spring and scat- 
ter stable manure. Oats are then 
sowed and when the oats are har- 
vested the land is planted in peas or 
velvet beans. In the fall I turn the 
vines under so they will The 
following spring I take a two-horse 
turning plow apd break deeply, then 
open a furrow and drill the fertilizer 
in the dri], We bed shallowly on the 
fertilizer. It is surprising to see how 


years 
waste 


rot. 


much cotton this kind of land will 
make. I have made good crops on 
land I thought worn out. 


A READER. 


Pasture and Posts From Gullied 


Land 
W' 


BOUGHT a farm 
igo that had 

some 

as if 


gullies on it, 
but clay gullies. But in grubbing in 
a field that had locust sprouts, we 
piled them up straight and when we 
had finished we carrted them to this 
gullied place and set them in bot- 
tom of the gullies, about ten feet 


several years 


some very trouble- 
and it looked 
anything 


1 
Clay 


they would never be 


apart. We then cleaned out our barns 
and scattered the manure over 
Our neighbors said we were 
our manure but we went on 
had planned. After we ha] 
done this we piled all the brush we 
could find in the bottom of the gullies 
so as to stop tsa tye but not to in- 


“rn these 


Ruittes, 


Wasting 


5 


we 


as 


terfere with growth of locust. Chen 
we made a light fee ng of white 
clover, red top, blue grass and Ber- 
muda grass. We kept the sto k off 


it until we got a good stand, and now 


the Bermuda grass has covered these 








gullies and thcre are plenty of locust 
posts about ready for use, 

All this has been accomplished with 
land that looked as if its o1 pur- 
pose was to‘stop up a big hole in the 
ground. Did it pay? Certain! did. 
We stopped it from washing deeper: 
we got a stand of grass and in addi- 
tion valuable locust posts. 

ARTHUR A. HOWELL 

Bethpage, Tenn. 


Making a Plum Orchard Out of a 
Hillside 

N A 12-acre field 

place, about 50 yards long and 30 

yards wide, that is very steep and too 


ours there is a 


rocky to cultivate in ordinary field 
crops. When we bought this place 
seven years ago, we decided that it 


would be best to continue to cultivate 
around this rocky area as our pre- 
decessor had done. But we did not 
permit it to grow up in bushes, weeds 
and briers as in the past. 

After clearing up this obnoxious 
plot we proceeded to turn it into a 
place of beauty and profit. We pre- 
pared, as well as we could, holes for, 
48 plum trees and 27 grape vines, 
which were set out six years ago last 
November. We have not tried to cul- 
tivate them as we would an ordinary 


orchard. The only time we ever plow 
them is in the spring when cowpeas 
and velvet beans are planted, and 


some time in the summer we run over 
it with a walking cultivator. The rest 
is done with hoes on wet days, when. 
we cannot work elsewhere, and with 
the pruning knife and spray pump. 
In 1917 we sold nearly $10 worth of 


fruit from our third of an acre of 
rough land. In 1918 we sold about 
$15 worth, and last year $25. This 
represents -a net profit as we are 
more than paid for our work by the 
plums and grapes, W. B. G 


Making an Orchard Out of Land 
Too Rough to Cultivate 

FEW years ago we bought a farm 

of 85 acres. There were a few 

level “patches,” but most of it was 

pretty hilly and rough. We cleared 25 


acres and planted an orchard of ap- 
ples, peaches and cherries. We have 
now about 700 apple trees, about 200 
of them bearing three to four bar- 
rels to a tree, 500 peach trees, the 
most of which are large enough to 
bear. 

The rough, rocky land is fine for 
cherries. and our 50 trees have a 
good crop almost every year. We 
get 30 or 40 cents a gallon tor them 

Part of the land on the hillsides 
had been cleared for some time and 
was washed pretty badly. We plowed 
and water-furrowed _ it well, and 
planted it to orchard grass a! red 
clover. We bought $75 w rtl 

2/ 


barbed wire and fenced about 
the fields sowed in 


acres, taking in 
. la SOC 
grass and that in woods. We soon 
av tor 
pastured enough cattle to pay '° 


our fence, besides having a a“ Lag 
M. B 
ture for our own cattle. 
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Saturday, April 10, 1920] 


““orse Sense” 


You can easily overwork a horse, 
but you can’t overwork a Traffic 
Truck—it will work 24 hours a 


day. 
a a 


Every Traffic Truck put into serv- 
ice brings some manufacturer 
nearer his trade or brings some 
merchant nearer his customer or 
brings some farmer nearer to his 


market. 
ee 


Foresight is the searchlight of 
opportunity—Traffic owners pos- 


sess it. 


A motor truck is easier to manage 
than animal power or man power 
—because it is always under your 
control—doesn’t need rest, nor 


talk back. 
—— 


Ona sheep ranch in New Mexico, 
water is so scarce where the an- 
imals graze that the owners haul 
itto the sheep in a motor truck. 
We wonder if it will ever be pos- 
sible to savecropsduring adrought 
by sprinkling a farm with water 
from an airplane? For instance, 
how much for a rain to cover 40 


acres? 
aw 


There were always more horses 
used commercially than for pleas- 
ure and it is prophesied that the 
motor truck will replace the 
wagon faster than pleasure cars 
replaced buggies, especially on 
the farm—because trucks are far 
more profitable and economical. 


aw 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 
4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 


world, 
omer 


Traffic Specifications: 


Red Seal Continental 334x5 
motor; Covert transmission; 
multiple disc clutch; Bosch mag- 
neto; Carter carburetor; 4-piece 
cast shell, cellular type radi- 
ator; drop forged front axle 
with Timken roller bear- 
ings; Russel rear axle, internal 
gear, roller bearings; semi-elliptic 
front and rear springs; 6-inch U- 
channel frame; Standard Fisk 
tires, 34x 314 front, 34x 5 rear; 
133-inch wheelbase; 122-inch 
length of frame bettinddriver’s 
seat; oil cup lubricating system; 
chassis painted, striped and var- 
nished; driver’s lazy-back seat and 
cushion regular equipment. Pneu- 
Matic cord tire equipment at 
extra cost. 


chassis $1495 factory 


Auto Dealers, Attention: 


It is Traffic policy to make direct 
connections in every city, town 
and village in the United Statés 
and Canada. 

The demand for Traffics has made 
it necessary to quadruple the pro- 
duction this year. 

Many dealers are getting in line 
now for future Traffic franchises. 
You have no time to lose. 
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Makes Money 
for Farmers 


From coast to coast, farmers and ranchers are making money hauling 
with Traffics instead of wagns—saving 50 per cent of the cost for 
transporting their producfs: 

The picture below is a photograph of E. E. Campbell with his Traffic 
on a tract of land which he operates near Seattle, Wash. Mr. Camp- 
bell made the purchase price of his Traffic in what he saved moving 
one season’s crop with this sturdy truck. So can you. 


The Traffic is the lowest priced 4,000-lb. capacity truck in the 
world. It saves you hundreds of dollars in first cost, hundreds of 
dollars in maintenance cost, and cuts in half the cost of hauling with 
teams. 


No loading capacity fits the farm as well as the Traffic’s 4,000 lbs., 
which the farmer has always wanted in a motor truck, and is obtain- 
able in the Traffic. It hauls a 4,000-lb. load 14 miles in one hour for 
30 cents’ worth of gasoline. It does three times as much work as a 
team, in one-third the time, at one-half the cost. 


Various types of bodies are built at the Traffic factory to equip the 
chassis for all farm loads. 




















































(factory) 


Write for catalog today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation a oe 
St. Louis, U.S, A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000-lb. capacity-trucks in the world. 
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Probable Effect of Pink Boll 
Worm on Cotton Industry 


The Pink Boll Worm Once Established More Formi- 
dable Than Boll Weevil 


By S. W. 


HE cotton industry of the Unit- 
ed States is today threatened 
with a menace which bids fair 


to be much more formidable than the 
cotton boll weevil. 

This is the presence of the pink 
boll worm which now exists in south- 
eastern Texas and southwestern 
Louisiana. This insect was first 
known in India about 50 years ago. 
It was later introduced into Egypt 
and from there has been distributed 
to nearly every important cotton- 
growing country in the world throuch 
the importation of Egyptian cotton 
seed. It was introduced into Mexico 
and from there to the United States 
through the importation of cotton 
seed, The first ones were discovered 
in this country in 1917 in the vicinity 
of Hearne, Texas. 

The pink boll worm, as the name 
indicates, is a small pink larva or 
worn,.the parent of which is a small 
gray moth. The adult or moth de- 
posits its snow white eggs on the 
outside of cotton bolls and squares. 
These eggs hatch into small glassy 
white larvae or which bore 
through the outer covering and feed 
on the interior of the boll. The in- 
sect feeds on both the lint and the 
seeds, destroying the lint and decreas- 
ing the oil content of the seed when 
uot entirely destroying them. When 
it is nearly full grown it assumes 
the characteristic pink color, hence 
the common name pink boll worm. 
The pink boll worm spends the win- 
ter in the worm or. larval stage by 
hollowing out and webbing together 
two or three seeds. It is in this stage 
that it is chiefly transported from one 
place to another. The moth, or 
adult, is able to fly some _ dis- 
tance, and it is also spread by this 
means. So far as is known at the 
_present time the insect lives only and 
entirely on cotton, 


worms 


Estimated Damage 


N THE countries in which it has 

become established this insect 
causes an annual loss of from 17 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the entire cot- 
ton crop. In the Hawaiian Islands 
where it has become well established 
it has almost entirely destroyed the 
cotten industry. The loss in Egypt 
is estimated at from 10 to 20 per cent 
early in the season to 40 to 6 per 
cent later in the season. It now en- 
tirely covers the Laguna region of 
Mexico, which is the chief cotton 
growing region of that country and 
covers an area of about 12,000 square 
miles, Official estimates of men sta- 
tioned there by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. place the 
average annual loss at a minimum of 
20 per cent of the entire crop. The 
climate of the Laguna region of Mex- 
ico is quite similar to that of our 
Southern states, and we could hardly 
expect the loss to be less here. Ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the average an- 
nual production of the United States 
is approximately 12,500,000 bales. This 
is based on an average for the 10- 
year period from 1909 to 1918. If we 
figure a 20 per cent loss one will 
readily see there would be an annual 
loss of about 2,500,000 bales. 


If $150 were counted as an average 
price per bale the annual loss would 
be $375,000,000. To this we must also 
add the loss to the cotton seed. At one 
half ton of cotton seed. per bale 
we would have an additional loss of 


1,400,000 tons of cotton If we 


>¢ ed. 


BILSING 


the pric of cotton seed at 
$60 per ton, we must add an addi- 


tional loss of $84,000,000. This would 


estimate 


mean an annual loss to thecotton in- 
dustry of $459,000,000. ‘While 
we give these figures as only an esti- 
mate, any one can judge for himself 
what the permanent establishment of 
this insect in the United States will 
mean to the cotton industry. It is 
safe to say that it will mean a re- 
duction in the natural resources of 
this country which will be irrepara- 
ble. : 


about 


The other countries which grow 
cotton do not have the boll weevil. 
When the boll weevil has finished its 
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A SERVICEABLE 


injury the pink boll worm adds its de- 
struction. 


Under such condition competition 
with other cotton growing cdéuntries 
will be difficult. With such facts 
staring us in the face it is now time 
for the cotton growers of the South 
to recognize them and unite to eradi- 
cate this pest. 


Southwide Cotton Conference 


T NO time within the past quar- 

ter of a century has such a South- 
wide interest been manifested in any 
cotton conference, as in the conven- 
tion called by the American Cotton 
Association to meet at Montgomery, 
Alabama, April 13-16. Large delega- 
tions from every cotton-growing 
state in the Union, including New 
Mexico, Arizona and California, will 
attend the convention and partici- 
pate in its proceedings. 


Many economic measures of vital 
importance to the cotton growing in- 
dustry will be considered and acted 
upon. Many of the ablest men of the 
South, and Nation, will be present to 
take active part in the discussions of 
the conference. For the first time in 
the history of this section the chiefs 
of every Federal Bureau in Washing- 
ton identified with the cotton and ag- 
ricultural industry of the South, 
will be present to aid in the reforms 
which will be considered and acted 


HUNAN 


upon. Several of the ablest United 
States Senators from the Cotton 
Belt will discuss measures requiring 
national legislation in the interest of 
the cotton growers. 

The presidents of Southern Univer- 
sities, A. & M. and state 
superintendents of education will at- 
tend the convention and take part in 
a special conference on education in 
to prepare plans for teaching 
young men the important meth- 
ods of marketing farm products, and 
especially the grading, stapling, ware- 
housing, financing, exporting and 
handling of cotton. State railroad 
commissioners will be present to 
investigate and plan together re- 
forms in the baling and transporting 
of the cotton crop by public utilities, 
State insurance commissioners will 
meet during the convention and ad- 
vise with committees on warehousing 
cotton relative to the best methods 
of securing minimum rates of insu- 
rance on cotton, and protecting the 
staple from damage while stored and 
in course of transportation. 

Prominent Southern bankers will 
be on a special conference commit- 
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tee to devise the best methods of 
securing uniform warehouse receipts 
for cotton in storage, and which will 
be most acceptable for security on 
loans to the growers. 

Governor W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board at Washing- 
ton will deliver an address on “Mar- 
keting Crops,” before the conference, 
which will cover many of the eco- 
nomic reforms for which the associa- 
tion is working. 

A women’s session will be held in 
the interest of the farm women of 
the South, which will be presided 
over and addresses delivered by some 
of the leading women speakers of the 
Cotton Belt, 

Farm labor problems will be han- 
dled by a special committee of which 
W. H. Knox of Tempe, Arizona, will 
be chairman. 


More than 20 active working com- 
mittees have been provided for in the 
official program. This is to be a con- 
ference of workers instead of a con- 
vention to be entertained by speakers. 
There will be a number of able 
speakers, but their addresses will 
cover the various phases of the eco- 
nomic measures to be considered by 
the committees. 


. Local county warehouse construc- 
tion and operation will be the leafiag 
thought and constructive measure of 
the association for 1920. 


ee 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Governors from many of the cots 
ton states will attend the convention 
and take part ina “Special Governorg 
Conference,” 
legislation 

laws and establishing state cottog 
banks similar to the Cotto: Bank & 
Trust Corporation being organized by 
Governor Hugh M. Dorsey of Geor. 


gia. 


to aid in securing 


‘2 State 


for uniform y arehouse 


The hospitality of Montgon ery will 
be taxed to the utmost to provide 
hotel and rooming facilities for $0 
large a convention, del- 
egate is guaranteed proper care while 
attending the conference, The doors 
of the convcntion will be open to all, 
and a cordial invitation is extended 
to every man and woman who is ins 
terested in the aims and purposes of 
the association. 

HARVIE JORDAN, 
National Campaign Director, 


but every 


Farmer and Corporation Profits 


HARACTERISTIC courage was 

shown the other day by Milo D, 
Campbell of the National Board of 
Farm Organizations and President of 
the National Milk Producers’ Federa. 
tion when, addressing about 900 busi. 
ness men of the Boston City Club, he 
referred to the “camouflage methods” 
of the Boston Wool Dealers’ Associa. 
tion. Last summer Mr. Campbell made 
a sweeping indictment against the 
Boston wool men, asserting that they 
had improperly taken millions of dol.” 
lars from the wool produgers. Mr, 
Campbell also called attention to the 
disparity. betwen farmers’ profits and. 
the profits of the manufacturers. Cit. 
ing Secretary Houston’s figures that 
the gross value of crops raised by 
farmers in 1919 is 15 billions of dol- 
lars, and allowing for seed, taxes, 
wages, interest upon 75 billions 
of investment, new machinery, re- 
pairs, depreciation, labor of self and 
family, etc., Mr. Campbell stated that 
a liberal profit could not exceed one 
billion dollars net for the 40 mil- 
fions of our farmer population. /As 
against this profit Mr. Campbell re- 
ferred to the estimate for the year 
1919 on the taxes paid by the 350,00 
rorporations making income tax re 
ports. He said that this tax was esti- 
mated at about four billion dollars 
and the net income of these corpora- 
tions upon which their income tax 
based, is between 20 and ® 
billion dollars. “In other words,’ 
said Mr. Campbell, “350,000 corpora: 
tions will make a net profit 25 times 
as great as the seven millions of farm- 
ers.”—National Board of Farm Ot 
ganizations. 


Nation-Wide “Keeping Fit” Cam 
paign for Boys 

HE United States Public Health 

Service, codperating with the 
state boards of health of each state 
has inaugurated a campaign to rea 
3,000,000 boys this year with a “Keep- 
ing Fit” message. 

The Public Health Service believes 
that many of the’physical and mental 
handicaps shown by the draft to be 
so startlingly present may be @ 
viated by the proper following of the 
“Keeping Fit” message. 

This campaign is directed prima- 
rily toward the youths of from 15 to 
20 years of age. The message com 
sists of an exhibit, followed by the 
careful reading of a pamphlet call 
“Keeping Fit.” 

These millions of boys are to t 
asked to— 


is 


Exercise -wisely. 
Eat wholesome food, ~ 
Get all the fresh air possible. 
Take ‘sufficient rest. 

- Keep clean. 

If you are interested write to yout 
State Board of Health or the Unit 
States Public Health Service, 
First Street, N. W., Washington, D. - 
asking that an exhibit be shown | 
the boys of your community. . 
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cA NAME and a BRAND 
to ‘Trust 


THE NAME of Goodrich, branded on automobile tires, is itseif 


a certification of the very utmost in tire satisfaction. 


Stamped upon millions of tires, it has stood and today stands 
responsible for their superior quality and service. 


Goodrich keeps faith with every buyer of its tires. = 
openly, it states the least that a Goodrich Linas with proper usage, 
will deliver. 


6000 Miles for Fabric Tires, 8000 Miles for Silvertown Cords! 
It is an adjustment basis maintained only by virtue of persistent 
high quality reflected in the big mileage which the tires deliver. 


Goodrich 
‘Tires 


FOUNDED I869 





Phe Goodrich otdutmet D Basis: 
Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles 
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Tax Revaluation in North 
, Carolina—sy A. J. Maxwell 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer Readers Answered 
by a Member of the State Tax Commission 


HE Progressive Farmer has re- 
ferred to me 
and inquiries from 

about the North Carolina 

ation act. The far 

Carolina fair 

these readers who 

the facts about the 
are acting 

should. The officers of 

Tax Commission welc 

and we shall be glad if any 

sive Farmer reader present 
question he would like to have an- 
swered. Here are ten I shall answer. 

Question 1: “Js the purpose of the 
revaluation act to increase taxes in North 

Carolina?” 


some statements 
readers 
revalu- 


North 


and 


tax 


are 
l } to get 
revaluation act 
as fair-minded men 
the State 
inquiries, 
Progres- 
any 


ome 


will 


Answer: The only relation of the 
revaluation act to increase of taxes 
is that it provides a limitation which 
did not otherwise exist, on the in- 
crease in taxes that can be collected 
by every division of government in 
the state. There was no limitation 
of municipalities. The revaluation 
act fixed one. The limitation on the 
state and counties to 66 2-3 cents 
was lifted by the Supreme Court de- 
cision that necessary revenue for the 
constituted length of school term was 
itself a constitutional mandate to go 
beyend that limitation. Therefore no 
necessity whatever existed for adopt- 
ing revaluation or other plan as a 
means of raising more taxes. As a 
matter of fact, the last Legislature 
cut the tax for state purposes other 
than schools almost in half—reduced 
it from 23 2-3 cents to 11 2-3 cents 
(the lowest point it has reached in 
the memory of the Aidest inhabitant), 
permitted no increase to the coun- 
ties last year, and is holding the 
counties and municipalities within 
an increase of 10 per cent this year, 
whereas in a normal reassessment 
year the increase has averaged 25 
per cent. 

In short, without revaluation, at 
least a 25 per cent increase in taxes 
was assured; with revaluation, this 
was voluntarily cut to 10 per cent. 

The one purpose of the revaluation 
to provide a just and equal 
for the taxes that are levied, 
which leads to the second qyestion. 

Question 2. “Were there any 


stem 


act is 
basis 


serious 
inequalities in which 
really called for such an cffort at so 


called equalization?” 


our 


annot be 


evaluation 


This questior 


answered until the r 


Answer: 
fully 
is complete. close to a 
million acre f land 1 heretofore 
listed f n 
as loose 
varying degrees iscrimination 
between 
will that 
one county was 
much on a dollar’s worth of value as 
an average farmer in another county. 
It was not a question of increasing 
taxes. It was a question of permit- 
ting increasing taxes to be applied 
to such a notoriously unequal and un- 
just basis. 


T 


value it 
farmer in 
10 times 


no value and full 


show an average 


as 


Question 3: “Will the revaluation act 
put an increased burden on farmers as 
compared with other classes?” 

Answer: The revaluation act 
doesn’t know any class. It is hunting 
for the fair market value of all prop- 
erty as the fair basis for tax levies, 
and the result is not yet known for 
any class of property for the state as 
a whole. Inequalities have not been 
class inequalities so much as they 
have inequalities within each and 
every class. Farmer has been dis- 
criminating against farmer, cotton 
mill against cotton mill, and so on 


through the classes. I am 
tain that other 
classes of property will show a great- 
er average increase than farm 
counties 


very cer- 
some important 
lands, 
where 


and that some 


strongest opposition 


the 


there has been 


to 
average 


farmers that 
re of land will be 
less this year than before. And it 1s 
the distinct policy of tax leg- 
islation to collect larger revenue fgom 
the that do reach the 
average farmer, and this extent 
relieve farm lands of increasing 
burden of tax. 
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Question 4: “Why was the time for 
listing personal property changed from 
May 1 to January 1 of each year?” 

Answer: Partly because the calen- 
dar year is coming into more general 
favor as the logical tax year, but al- 
most wholly for the purpose of giv- 
ing a longer period of time in each 
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It is proposed to extend 
the income tax now levied on income 
from personal services to include in- 
come from investments in property as 
well, and it is proposed by this means 
to abolish all tax on property for the 

the state. This will unques- 
tionably reduce the tax of the average 
] rd 


iand 


use of 


owner 


Question 8 true that if the 
dment is adopted, 
14 on real estate may be 
state left with 
if this is so, 
this 


me tax aie) 
( abol- 
d and valuation of real « 
ities hereafter? And 
uation decided on 


y eas ret 


a 2” 


Answer: It is true that if the in- 
come tax amendment is adopted the 
tax on both real and personal prop- 
erty for the use of the state can be 
abolished, for the most moderate rate 
of tax on income from investments 
in property, above reasonable exemp- 
tions, will more than duplicate the 
present revenue of the state from 
property, not including, of course, the 
public school taxes collected by the 





we print. 


May 


Farming Interests? 


Tax, Graduated Land Tax, Inheritance 


borhood.”’—Mail letters by April 30. 


We pay for all good farm photograph 





EXPERIFNCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 


“Experiences in Eliminating Rats.”—Mail letters by April 17 
“Experiences With Lime.”’—Mail letters by 
“wyeettenace in Growing Pecans and Other Nuts for Market.”—Mail letters 


$10 FOR BEST LETTER ON 


“Ie Our Present System of Taxation—State, 
If Not, What anges Should be Made in It?” 
axes, 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“What the Woman’s Club Has Meant to the Woman, the Home and the Neigh- 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


we can 


April 24. 
by 


THIS SUBJECT: 


County and National—Just to Our 
(Tariff, Single 


etc., included for discussion.) 


use. Mail photographs any time 








year for more careful and complete 
listing of all property and longer time 
in which to investigate tax dodgers, 
inquire more closely into the listing 
of solvent credits, etc. To the same 
extent that there is failure to get all 
property on the ebooks, the tax of 
those who do make a full return is 
greater than it should be. 

Question 5: “Was any advantage giv- 
en the farmer to offset the seeming dis- 
advantage of this change in listing time?” 

Answer: 
al property 
to $300 to 
visions on hand January 1, 


that any 


The exemption of person- 


was increased from $25 


cover difference in pro 


and pro- 
vision was made 
by the farmer can 
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market 


debts owing 


j 
- ‘ > 4 1 I j % - 
value of 1 neta ro 
January 
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prot 
The change in date 
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t only his equit 
m held on 
late, formerly 


iout 


in that 
1ires 
tax-listins 
he was re 
quired deduction for 
ssion is not 


indebtedness. This conce 
made to 


owners except farmers. 


any other class of property 
“The present Constitution 
authorizes not 66 2-3 cents tax on 
each $100 worth of property. -Will the 
Governor and the Tax Commission rec- 
ommend any material cut in this maxi- 


mum rate?” 


Question 6: 


over 


Answer: The Governor has already 
announced, after*conference with the 
State Tax Commission and the State 
Budget Commission, that he will re- 
commend to the special session a con- 
stitutional amendment reducing the 
tax limitation in close relation to the 
increased valuations. 

Question 7: “Heretofo¥e the Consti- 
tution has permitted the Legislature to 
tax earned incomes but not unearned in- 
comes. That is to say, a man might get 
$1,000,000 a year from a factory he own- 
ed without working for it and would pay 


no income tax. But on incomes men 


_ System 


and distributed back to the 


counties. 


State 


The interest of the state in pro- 
viding equal valuations of property 
will continue even if all state revenue 
is derived from special sources. We 
have adopted a state system of pub- 
lic schools, and are coming to a State 
of public main highways. 
These things cannot be managed with 
justice and fairness if every county is 
a law unto itself in valuing its prop- 
erty. The st: 


the amount ot 


ite has no interest in 
chool tax collected in 
a particular county that 


its part state 


except to sec 
in the general 
system. It cannot escape that respon- 

We « 
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| facilitie 

o unless 
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1e standard of 

in the wealthier county. 
There can be no escape from that. 

“What is the proposed 
law about poll tax?” 

Answer: To limit poll tax to $2 for 

the state and county and $1 for mun- 
nicipalities. . 


taxed 
value 


Question 9. 
the 


change m 


Question 10. “Js tt true that assessors 
of property under the revaluation act are 
paid in proportion to total values they 
fix?” 


Answer: Positively not. 


In Conclusion 


THE gist of the whole matter is 

this: (1) Revaluation was not 
adopted for the purpose of increasing 
taxes. Wfthout revaluation, the ordi- 
nary increases would have yielded a 
far greater gain in taxes than the 10 
per cent increase to which the re- 
valuation act limits the state. (2) 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
T here 


the old system 
worth of 
might bear half as much, 
much, or three times 
state burden of 


were serious inequalities under 
One hundred dollars’ 
property 1! one county 
twice as 
as muc h, of the 
; taxation as $100 worth 
of property in another county 
was not fair. ; 
revaluation 

burden. 


This 
(3) It is not likely that 
will increase the farm. 
Values of other Classes 
of property have incréased as much 
as farm lands. Farm lands are as. 
sessed on the basis of May 1, 1919 
values, and there have been marked 
then of 
takes no ac 
sonal preperty is 
1, 1920, 
worth 


er’s 


increases since which re. 
» while per- 
taxed on January 
values. Mil dollars’ 
of credits are being 
put on the tax books for the first 
time. The farmers’ livestock and 
farm equipment will be more lightly 
burdened hereafter. (5) The change 
in time of listing was made solely for 
reasons of bookkeeping, etc., and the 
farmer was given special privileges tg 
offset any disadvantage. (6) The 
maximum constitutional tax rate will 
be reduced. (7) If the income tax 
amendment is adopted, folks who de 
not earn their incomes will be taxed 
the same as those who do, and the 
burden on other people correspond. 
ingly reduced; and (8) this will en 
able the state to free all real and 
personal property in North Caroling 
from tax for state purposes. Taxes for 
state systems of schools and roads, 
however, must still be collected and 
revaluation was necessary in order 
to secure justice between individuals 
and counties in this work in the fe 
ture. 
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Strawberry Acreage Climbing 
Again 
T IS interesting to note that the 
acreage devoted to the growing of 
strawberries on a commercial scale 
has decreased considerably in the 
United States during recent years. 
According to the 1910 census report, 
the commercial acreage of trawl 
ries for that year was 87,965. In 195 
it had jumped to 89,521; in 1916 to 10, 
600 acres and in 1917 the maximum 
acreage was reached, which was 10- 
510 acres. Right here is where the 
“slip-back” began, as in 1918 only 8, 
820 acres were devoted to this crop, 
and in 1919, 63,700 and in 1920, 67,500. 
Of course, the war had something 
to do with this decreased acreage 
given to the growing of strawberries 
on a commercial scale. Yet, the waf 
ended in 1918, and we find that the 
acreage devoted to this crop in 1919 
than 20,000 acres less that 
However, we note that 190 
ed ‘-reage over 1919 


was 
in 1918. 


shows an increas 


more 


like 4,000 acres. 
o note that Af 
te in 1920 m 
commercial 


ot something 


vith 8,800 acres, being 
Tennessee with 
» a heavy 


leading off 
closely followed 
8,750 acres. Louisiana is als 
producer of strawberries, closely fol- 
lowing Tennessee, with an acreage of 
7,700. Outside of three states 
the two other leading Southern states 
in the production of commercial 
strawberries are North Carolina with 
2,300 actes and Virginia with 2,10 
acres. Alabama has 1,400; Florida lr 
200; Mississippi 550; South Carolina 
100 and Texas 300 acres in 1920. 
The war, labor shortage, car short 
age, shortage of ice—and all of these 
different thingshave helped ® 
cause the reduction in acreage of the 
strawberry crop, but it is confidently 
believed by those in position to know 
most about this proposition, that che 
acreage will again go back up, # 
in the course of a few years time, ® 
only reach the “high water” mark 


109,510 acres of 1917, but go bey 
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You will like the Bour-Davis at first glance, because few 
cars have ever approached it in beautiful lines: finish, 
upholstery and equipment. 


When you.first drive it, your enthusiasm will grow. For 
you will feel the wonderful thrill of driving a big, high- 
powered car, fit and able to go through under the worst 
road conditions in the South and West; roads that are 
impassable to most cars. 


But, the most pleasing thing about the Bour-Davis is 
that your pleasure in it grows the longer you own one, 
because of its thoro reliability. 


The Bour-Davis is built in the South by men who were 


pioneers in the automobile businéss and who have 
made a most careful study of Southern and Western 
road conditions and designed the Bour-Davis to meet 
them. , 


On the market for five years, the record of the Bour- 
Davis is without a blemish. There has never been a 


DAVIS 


CA RK VY = 


poor Bour-Davis built, nor a dissatisfied Bour-Davis 


owner. 


The Car Itself 
ace permits only the briefest description. 
p y p 


The chassis will delight any mechanic—] 25-inch 
wheel base; Continental Motor; spring specially de- 
signed for Southern and Western roads; every part the 
finest money can buy. 


The body is a wonderful creation—straight, unbroken 
lines from front to rear. The body finish and coach 
work is a masterpiece. Real leather upholstery. And 
you have a choice of three body colors and four uphol- 
stery leathers to express your individual taste. The 
equipment is exceptional—lined top; tonneau and in- 
spection lamp; thermos bottle compartment that 
locks; curtains that open and close with the doors, and 
numerous other features that will surprise you in a car 
at its price. 


Take a ride in a Bour-Davis or drive one and we predict you will be surprised to 


find that you can satisfy your utmost desires 


in a motor car for a medium price 


Our latest six color catalog will be sent on request. 
. 





DEALERS 


You will find the Bour-Davis an 
exceptionally profitable selling 
Proposition. Some territory still 
open. Write for full information 












MODELS 
Five-Passenger Touring, Car 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car 
Two-Passenger Roadster 
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oodyear Durability 
Proved 


HE fact that more new vehicles are 

originally equipped with Goodyear 
Carriage Tires than with any other kind is 
conclusive evidence of the tire’s merit. 


It indicates that over a twenty-two-year 
period users have found these tires—Good- 
year's first product—satisfactory, tough and 
long wearing. 

It indicates that manufacturers have found 
Goodyears tough and durable and of uni- 
form quality. 

It indicates that in an industry that is grow- 
ing, Goodyear Carriage Rubber is as valued 
today as twenty-two years ago. 


And this high quality will be maintained. You 
may depend on it just as surely as upon 
the quality of any other Goodyear product. 
It protects our good name. 


Know that when youask for Goodyear on your 
new buggy, or when you ask your blacksmith 
to put Goodyear onyourold buggy, you will get 
a tire that is comfortable and a long wearer. 
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|Forty-Three Ways of Fight 


Weevils 


By Dr. ANDREW M. SOULE 


le 


[o do so 
40 pounds ot 


i about 20 to 


the stalks 


the most de 


i! controlling 


1 


10uld be done be- 


: i destroy weeds and trash 
on terraces, ditch banks, and in sur- 
rounding fields and woods 

6. Prepare the seed bed carefully 
and thoroughly, and well in advance 
of the time of planting 

7. Plant as’soon as the soil shows 
a temperature of 70 to 80 degrees. 

8. Plant only properly standardized, 
rapid fruiting, early maturing varie- 
ties. 

9. Plant only on well-drained soil 
of good quality 

10. Fertilize liberally and in accord- 
ance with the grade and character of 
soil selected for planting. 

11. Put all fertilizer under the drill 
now and mix thoroughly with soil at 
or before planting time 

12. Side applications, if used at all, 
should be made very early in the sea- 
son, 

13. At least double the amount of 
available plant food ordinarily used 
under cotton. . 

14. Chop cotton to a stand as early 
as possible, leaving two plants to hill. 

15. Cultivate the cotton once a 
week so as to conserve moisture and 
hasten development. 

16. Continue cultivation as late into 
the season as possible. 

17. Go over a field systematically 
on Monday morning and pick the 
weevils as they come out from their 
winter quarters. 

18. This is neither as hard nor as 
costly a job as people think, as the 
weevils do not appear in great num- 
bers early in the season. 

19. The weevil will make his first 
appearance in the field from that 
quarter which has furnished him with 
the most favorable hiding place, such 
as barns, outbuildings, trash-covered 
banks and woods. 

20. Destruction of the weevils early 
in the season is the most important 
work which can be accomplished. 

21. Pick the weevils every Monday 
morning until squares begin to form. 

22. If necessary, pay something ex- 
tra to have this work done effec- 
tively. 

23. If the picking of the weevils is 
not properly supervised it is wasted 
effort. 

24. As soon as squares form cease 
picking individual weevils. 

25. Pick up all fallen squares every 
Monday morning and burn them. 

26. This is not a hard job in spite of 
opinions to the contrary, as infested 
areas are usually scattered when the 
weevils first appear in a given field. 

27. Keep this practice up until the 
middle of July or until the weevils 
begin to fly. ; 

28.. Limit cotton acreage to the area 
which can be handled in the manner 
indicated. 

29. About this time weevil infesta- 
tion will have reached 20 to 30 per 
cent. 

30. Spraying should now be under- 
taken with a 40 per cent strength cal- 
cium arsenate. 


31. Use as a dust spray, putting it 


oi 
1 
vils drink 
his way get enough poison 
a large percentage of then 

33. Spray once a week for five o 
six weeks 
34. The cost will vary from $8 to $15 
per acre 

The results will depend on the 
skill with which the work is done. 

36. A net return from $15 to $25 per 
acre at present prices for cotton and 
cotton seed may be anticipated from 
spraying. 

37. The cost of spraying outfits wil 
vary according to their size and eft. 
ciency. 

38. A good type of hand sprayer 
can be purchased for $15 to $20, 

39. Power sprayers will cost from 
$300 to $600. 

40. Do not depend on spraying 
alone if you expect to: raise cotton 
successfully and _ profitably under 
weevil conditions. 

41. It is a means to an end. 

42. Be sure to obtain a high grade 
of calcium arsenate. 

43. Write your state college of 
agriculture or extension service for 
further free information. 

The man who follows these sug- 
gestions intelligently, skillfully, per- 
sistently, can obtain 60 per cent to 75 
per cent of a normal yield per acre 
under relatively heavy weevil infes- 
tation. 


Cabbage Seed Crop Badly Damaged 


VERY large proportion of the cab- 

bage seed grown in the United 
States is grown in the Puget Sound 
district, and on Long Island, New 
York. According to reports, the cab- 
bage seed crop in the Puget Sound 
district has been most severely dam- 
aged by the very cold weather that 
has existed in that district. The acre- 
age in that section to the commercial 
cabbage seed crop, harvested in 191), 
was 1524 acres. Preparations wert 
made for putting in about the same 
number of acres in 1920, but on at 
count of this severe cold spell it 
seems that about 83 per cent of the 
seed cabbage have been destroyed. 


If this estimate is correct, and it 
probably is, there will be only around 
260 acres or about 17 per cent of the 
normal acreage devoted to the grow: 
ing of cabbage seed in the Puget 
Sound district. 

It seems that the cabbage plants 
that are used for growing. seed if 
Long Island section in New York 
state had already been buried im 
trenches before the severe cold 
weather hit that section. The latest 
report from Long Island indicated 
that these cabbage plants have gome 
through the severe winter in good 
shape, and it is believed that the 
normal acreage will be grown for 
commercial cabbage seed in that se 
tion. 

This should be of interest to ouf 
readers because of*the fact that these 
two sections produce a very large 
proportion of the cabbage seed grown 
in the United States, and a short 
crop in one or both of these places 
naturally means higher hae 
for cabbage seed in ‘the fall: ? 
1920 and the spring of 1921. As indi- 
cated above, it seems definite t 
acreage in the Puget Sound d 
must be small and the prospec 
that the Long Island acreage W!! | 
about normal. This probably indy 
cates slightly higher prices for 0 
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ROBERT N. PAGE 


| Candidate for | 
Democratic Nomination for Governo 


of North Carolina 


‘ HiS IDEAS ABOUT THE APPLICATION OF 
BUSINESS PRINCIPLES TO GOVERNMENT 


“Economy of expenditure is essential to good government.’ (“In 
no other way is it possible, without undue burden of taxation, 
to attain those necessary and vital things rightly demanded by 
the citizenship of a progressive State.” , 


“The necessary machinery for the conduct of the 
people’s business, usually designated “The State,’ con- 
stitutes one of, if not the most, complex business con- 
cerns in the commonwealth. With ever-increasing 
activities this development has not always been the 
result of careful study, but rather along lines of 
least resistance, with the result that the multitudinous 
agencies and activities do not always function. The 
management of any modern business finding itself in 
this condition would undertake a_thorough-going, 
scientific study of conditions, including the employ- 
ment of the best known organization experts to so co- 
ordinate those various activities that the greatest pos- 
mie economy of management and expenditure would 
result, 











“A BUSINESS MAN FOR GO VERNOR.”’ 


“If elected Governor, I shall use the leadership 
thereby conferred to press upon the Legislature the 
desirablity—aye, the necessity—of authorizing the 
employment of experts to study every agency of our 
State Government and report thereon, so that our peo- 
ple may be assured of the utmost efficiency and econ- 
omy in every department of our public service. “This 
survey should include county organizations also, for 
there is probably greater possbility of effecting econ- 
omy through proper organization and administration 
here than at any other place im our system. As a busi- 
ness man, I shall make efficiency and economy in both 
State and. cousty government a chief purpose of my 
administration.” —Extract from Mr. Page's platform. 
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The IDEAL-Arcola Raciator-Boiler heats the whole house by circulation of Hot Water to 
AMERICAN Radiators ia the adjoining rooms. | 
is also furnished by it—all with one fire’ 


WHY NOT have a warm home free from chills and 
drafts and why not enjoy all the running hot water you 
want— just like they have in city residences? 


IDEAL-Arcola Radiator-Boiler 


rH yy 
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Water for kitchen and laundry 


Heat and Hot Water 


—the joy of every farm woman 








fittings. 
mae f. o. b. 


ton; Richmond, 





Any Peakes will furnish in sizes to suit roo 


as needed to suit your rooms. 


Buffc'o, Cincinnati, 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, or St. Louis. 


and otipatie conditions. 


lo. 1-B Size ~Arcola with 100 eq. ft. is tion $131 

| we oy -3 o ory “ “ pt. ory « ues 
oo oe hod ae 
ites 2 t 2s. 2 
F No. iA Size IDEAL-Arcela with i383 eq. ft. of Radiation $1 + 
or * 

Hard ao on = > ae 4 234 
Coal ex pee a ps a ped “i = 279 


327 
Prices include Expansion Tank and Drain Valve. Prices do not include labor, pipe and 
Radiation is of regular 38-in. height 3-column AMERICA 
ASY PAYMENTS, if desired. Outfits shipped com- 
our nearest warehouse — at Boston, Providence, Worcester, 
Mass.), Albany, New York, eee Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
ndianapolis, Birmingham, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 


N Peerless, in sizes 


ringfield 
ashing- 


Heating Outfits from $131 up 








No running to cellar. 
Same water is used 
over and over again 
for years. No fire risk. 


Buy now at pre- 

sent attractive 

prices for outfits 
complete! 


IDEAL-Arcola outfits con- 
sist of the boiler and radia- 
tors to heat various 
size houses. Write us your 
requirements! Unlike 
stoves, there are no coal- 
gas leaks into the living- 
rooms. The IDEAL-Arcola 
delivers the soft, radiant 
warmth of hot water—not 
the dry burnt-out atmos- 

here of stove heating. 
There is no fire risk to 
building —no danger to 
children — fire lasts for 
hours! The Arcola burns 
hard or soft coal. 


agents 
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Shipped complete for immediate installation 


The beauty of the IDEAL-Arcola method is that no cellar is needed. Everything 
is on one floor. The Arcola is placed in any room that has a chimney connection, 





- 
way of heating a four-room cellariess cottage by IDEAL. 
cola Radiator-Boiler and three AMERICAN Radiators 


Catalog showing open views of houses, with the IDEAL- 
Arcola Boiler in position will be mailed (free). Write today 


medstuc AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY oust» 
eGo ce oh fe Recah eRe Baas che fe 








—until you get our price list 
Don’t ship a single hide until you get our up- 
to-the-minute market bulletin FREE. A _ post 


card will bring it to you. 
Hides are bringing unheard of high prices. You 


owe it to yourself to get every cent they are worth. 
Friend’s Direct to Tannery Prices 


—eliminate a loss of time and increase your profit. The 
demand for hides was never greater than it is today, due to 





enormous domestic and foreign leather req 
Thousands of experienced shippers ship to us exclusively 
year after year because we always poy At WE QUOTE, 


Established 1864. Don’t delay. 


FR 


rite NOW. 
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. SAINT LOuUIsS.MO. 
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“Shall I Plant Sweet Pota. 


toes for Market?” 


The Answer Depends on 


proclaimed as a crop with which 
to beat the boll weevil. 


S precit potatoes have been loudly 


Is this claim true? As.a rule, have 
ventures in commercial growing, cur- 
ing and marketing of sweet potatoes 
been successful? Has production in 
the past been greater than the de- 
mand? Is there likely to be an over- 
production this year? If a farmer 
goes into sweet potato growing, what 
is the minimum production that will 
prove profitable? What method of 
storing is best? Can old buildings 
be turned into curing houses? What 
is the cost of constructing new stor- 
age houses? What varieties of pota- 
toes are most in demand? Where is 
the greatest market? What is nec- 
essary to create a still greater mar- 
ket? Is it best to buy plants or bed 
your own potatoes for plants? What 
kind of potatoes should be bedded? 


These and other questions are con- 
fronting the prospective sweet po- 
tato grower at this time, and it is the 
purpose of this article to answer 
these inquiries as completely as pos- 
sible. 


It is true that the sweet potato, if 
handled right, is a fine money crop 
with which to fight the boll weevil. 
If not handled right, it is a money- 
losing crop, as has been proved by 
many farmers who have gone into 
commercial sweet potato growing 
without proper equipment, knowl- 
edge, and business judgment. 


The majority of these failures have 
been investigated by horticulturists 
of the various Southern state depart- 
ments of agriculture, and failure in 
practically every case has been the 
result of overlooking or neglecting 
plans or rules for storage given out 
by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. The people who have fol- 
lowed these plans have made suc- 
cesses and have pointed the way to 
greater development of the sweet po- 
tato industry. 


Since the sweet potato has been 
heralded as a boll weevil beater, the 
production has been. greatly in- 
creased. The average production of 
sweet potatoes in the United States 
from 1913 to 1917 was 69,209,000 bush- 
els. The 1918 production was 87,924,- 
000 bushels, increasing to 103,597,000 
bushels in 1919. From 1913 to 1917 
the average farm value per bushel 
was 82.1 cents; for 1918, $1.35; for 
1919, $1.33. 


For Success, Grow Good Variety and 
at Least 500 Bushels 


FROM these figures it will be seen 
that while the production of sweet 
potatoes was greatly increased in 
1919, the average price had a slight 
slump. This is attributed to the fact 
that many new growers got into the 
game and flooded the market with in- 
ferior potatoes. Well cured potatoes 
have been bringing prices well above 
the farm price just named. Unless 
farmers learn the lesson of proper 
grading, packing, curing, and ship- 
ping, and then guarantee quality, this 
condition is likely to repeat itself 
again this year. 
As has been stated, many farmers 
have gone into sweet potato farming 
before they were sure of several im- 
portant things. One matter many 
farmers overlooked was the mini- 
mum profitable crop. Some planted 
a very small acreage and therefore 
could not embrace the approved 
plans necessary for proper handling. 
Men who have studied the matter 
say 500 bushels is the smallest crop 
that will justify a storage house. 
Another thing many farmers have 





not considered is the best varieties of 





By P. T. Hines 
the Handling of the Crop 


sweet potato for curing and shipping 
All kinds have been offered and mer. 
chants in many cases, paid 
prices not higher than the market 
for poorest grade sweets. Proper 
grading of standard varieties has 
also been overlooked with the resylt 
that a lower market has prevailed, 


have 


Only One Satisfactory Method of 
Storing 


HERE is also a question in some 

sections as to the best method of 
storing. Some of the methods will’ 
not keep the potatoes at all; others 
will keep them jn good shape un- 
til they are shipped, but they will not 
hold up under the exposure of ship- 
ping. 

The only method that has proved 
entirely satisfactory is the one rec- 
ommended by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, This is the 
building of curing houses, with 
“dead” air space between the walls, 
so that by means of a stove and 
proper ventilators the potatoes may 
be cured out and then kept at a cer- 
tain temperature to prevent spoiling. 
The potatoes are usually kept at a 
curing temperature og 80 to % de- 
grees for a period of 10 to 14 days 
and the temperature later not allowed 
to fall below 55 degrees. The heat 
can be held up to this point in a pro- 
perly constructed building by having 
very little fire at cold seasons dur- 
ing the period of storage. Drying 
the moisture from the potatoes is the 
first step, and keeping the potatoes 
at an even temperature after the cur- 
ing is the second step. 


Average Cost of Storage Houses 


HE cost of constructing storage 

houses depends, of course, on the 
cost of labor and lumber in the sec- 
tion. where building is to be done and 
whether or not an old building may 
be utilized. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, a satisfactory -house can be 
built at a cost of 30 cents per bushel 
of storage space. If spare-time la- 
bor can be utilized, the cost may be. 
brought even lower than this. 


Old farm buildihgs may be con- 
verted into storage houses where this 
policy seems desirable. The only 
thing necessary is to form a dead-air 
space all around each building and 
then put in the stove and ventilators. 
Experts in potato storage say that 
buildings packed. with sawdust are 
not satisfactory because the sawdust, 
when dry, will allow a circulation of 
air. The sawdust will also settle and 
rats often burrow through it and 
form air passages. If sawdust is 
pressed into bricks, however, it is all 
right. 


Tobacco barns. may be used for 
curing potatoes, but they will not do 
for storage unless worked over ace 
cording to government specifications 
for such buildings. 


Ask your county agent for further 
information. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


suburban night was being matt 
hideous by the howling of a dog whose 30 
was lonely, and the strolling police nies 
paused to speak to the citizen who, sta ne 
at his gate, was evidently listening to 
canine wails. 

“Awful racket!” the officer observed. 

“Fierce!” the citizen agreed. a 

“Want to make a complaint?” the offic 
suggested zealously. 

“Why—er—not until I am sure, 
zen responded. 

“Sure of what?” a 

“Why, whether that is my dog or gee” 
If it is my dog—oh, well, we have. to you 
with a few little annoyances im this ie ae 
know; but if it is Browns, why, »Y je mies 
I don’t propose to have my life ma Yor 
erable by a nuisance like that!"—- 
Evening Post. 


” the citi- 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 


Mosquitoes and Malaria 


ALARIA is one of the most com- 
Mi ion diseases of our Southern 
tates and there is only one way by 
\ t can be contracted—through 
he bite of an anopheline mosquito. 
hi nosquito receives the infection 
from a person suffering with malaria; 
he germs multiply in the insect’s 
tomach and in about 12 days migrate 
to its salivary glands, where they are 
passed out into the blood of a per- 
son subsequently bitten by the mos- 
quito. The mosquito is not born wich 
the malaria germs, but to get them 
must bite a person who has them in 


1 ) 
his blood. 


The malaria-carrying mosquito usu- 
ally bites at dusk or twilight, or 
sometime during the hours between 
sunset and _— sunrise. Protection 
against mosquitoes can be had by 
screening the bedroom, or preferably 
the entire house, and this also rids 
the house of flies. But the best 
means of freeing a home of mosqui- 
toes is to destroy their breeding 
places. Mosquitoes, as a rule, do not 
‘ly far from their breeding place, and 
the question of control is merely a 
question of effort on the part of the 
individual householder, The majority 
of rural homes, and certainly the ma- 
jority of rural communities, can eith- 
er have or not have mosquitoes. 


Mosquitoes breed in any standing 
water, but prefer clean water. The 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes like shal- 
low water, especially pools protected 
by shade, grass, or other vegetation. 
They lay their eggs in such places and 
these hatch into larvae or “wiggle- 
tails,” then into pupae, and finally 
change into mosquitoes. It takes 
from 9 to 15 days for the full-grown 

uito to develop from the egg. To 

get er of standing water, sub-soil 
, the filling of low places, and 

he emptying of water containers at 
least once a week, are necessary. 
Care should be taken to see that 
gutters do not become stopped with 
leaves or that broken bottles and tin 
cans do not accumulate and collect 
vater. In places which it is not prac- 

ticable or desirable to drain, the wig- 
gle-tails or larvae may be killed by 
pouring kerosene oil-on the water; 
using one to two ounces on every 15 
square feet of surface. This measure 
must be repeated every week. Un- 
der suitable conditions the breeding 
of mosquitoes can be controlled in 
ponds by introducing fish, the min- 
nows destroying the eggs and larvae. 


Malaria is a very serious disease, 
characterized by chills and_ fever, 
veakening of the body, and general 
ill-health. It is responsible for a 
greater loss of time and money and 
nefficiency, in many sections, than 
any disease we have. It is important 
to recognize that malaria cannot be 
spread without mosquitoes and that 
malaria is preventable, the preven- 
tion depending on the codperative ef- 
fort of all the individuals and fam- 
ilies in a community. 


How to prevent mosquitoes and 
malaria. 


1. Begin early in the spring and con- 

tinue the preventive measures during the 

varm months. 

2. Remove garbage cans, bottles, buckets, 

and barrels which are likely to collect 
iter, 

J. Drain or fill every pond or pool of 

: gana water. Oil places which cannot be 
ne 

4. Screen the house, especially the bed- 

rooms, and keep the screen doors shut. Gal- 

Ye zed iron screen of at least 14, preferably 
strands to the inch should be used. 


© 

me. Ke ‘ep mosquitoes away from any per- 
son | taving chills and fever, or they will 
arry the ny ase to others. 


. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


Overw eight, within 10 pounds, under 30 
years of age ls considered a favorable sign 
icates resistance against tubercu- 

‘ _After 30 years it is an unfavorable 
tic ag gnifying over-eati ng, auto intoxica- 
and danger of hardening of the ar- 


ter 
di. ries, apoplexy, heart failure, and Bright’s 
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To avoid confusion, the J. I. CASE 
THRESHING MACHINE COM- 
PANY desires to have it known that it 
is not now and never has been interested 
in, or in any way connected or affiliated 
with the J. I. Case Plow Works, or w 4 
Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. 1 


Look for oe 
EAGLE 
Our irade Marks 
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Case Plow Works Co, 
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We Could Build 


Case Tractors Cheaper— 







Case 10-18 Kerosene Tractor 


But They Would Cost You More 


Built into every Case Kerosene 
Tractor is a high degree of immunity 


from frequent repairs, replacements ing the buck” to you. p 
and undue wear. These items and Case Kerosene Tractors are built , 
the delays they cause are expenses —in g standardized design of three ; 
you must add to the first cost ofany _—giges: 10-18, 15-27 and 22-40 h.p. ‘ 
tractor designed and built less ex- respectively. Your proper choice ‘ 


cellently than the Case. 


It would cost us less to use iron 
castings in many places instead of 
the drop-forged steel we do use; but 
it would cost you far more for re- 
placement of broken and worn out 
parts. 


We could save a lot by using cast- 
iron open gears instead of cut steel 
gears running in oil-tight housings; 
but later on, you’d pay many times 
the difference for extra parts, and 
lose still more by delay. 


the best that they can be built in- 
stead of building cheaply and “pass- 


depends only on your power require- 
ments. They are uniform in depend- 
ability, durability and simplicity of 
operation and adjustment. 


Back of Case Kerosene Tractors 
is the great line of power farming 
machinery built by the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co. Of this line, 
each unit is unexcelled in its class; 
within this line is equipment for 
keeping a Case Kerosene Tractor 
profitably employed throughout the 


Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


year. Write for free catalog de- 

« Thus, all through, in design, mate- scriptive of Case Tractors, and list- 

‘ rial, workmanship and equipment, ing our great line of tractor drawn 

R we build Case Kerosene Tractors or driven machinery. 

») | 

‘| J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO, Inc. ‘ 
Dept. T-4, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. : 


Case Tractors and Grand Detour Plows will be shown at exhibition 
of Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement Association, Atlanta, 
Ga., May fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh. 
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yan you buy tires consider these 


two important points: 


The integrity of the company whose 
name appears on the side wall. 


The experience of motorists in your 
locality who use these tires. 


In these major points, the Ajax Cord 
leaves no room for doubt. The Ajax 
name is paramount and Ajax users are 
Ajax enthusiasts. 

Those cleats of the Ajax Cord take 
hold, like the cleats on an athlete’s 
shoes. ‘‘Shoulders of Strength” brace 
the wearing surface. 


Ajax Cord Tires, Ajax Road King Tires, 
and Ajax H. Q. (High Quality) Tire 
Accessories are sold at your nearest 
Ajax Sales and Service Depot. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
Branches in Leading Cities. 
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A PERMANENT SILO 
Every Economy Silo is equipped with the 
Storm Proof anchoringsystem that makes 
it absolutely pe t. Ensilage is al- 
ways fresh and sweet—it can't spoil in an 
Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 
the Silo perfectly air-tight. Hoops form 
easy ladder. Built of long leaf Yellow 
Pine or Oregon Fir. Headquarters for 
all sizes of water tanks. Our motto is 
Quality through and through. Facto- 
ries at Frederick, Md., and Roanoke, Va, 
Write for catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Dept. Mi Frederick, Md, 


indWATER TANKS 


A post card will put you on 
to something that will turn 
{ your neighbor green with 
envy after seeing you catch 
; where he has become disgusted trying 










claim aban- 
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Write ferFREE farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 4 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 
and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 
farm needs one. Send your name. 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader €o., Inc. 
Box 533 Owensboro, Ky. 














dead loads of fish in streams 


to catch them the old fashioned way. 

It will tickle you to see it catch house 
and musk rats, and you will soon get rid of 
terrapins and craw fish. No other tackle 
catches at all seasons like this. 


EUREKA FISH TRAP COMPANY, Griffin, Ga. 

















Send in your renewal promptly. 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Shipping Crates for Truck 
and Fruit Crops—syL. A. Niven 


VERY grower of fruit and truck 
E should have on hand a liberal 

number of the various kinds of 
containers for properly displaying 
and shipping the produce. We are 
showing along with this article illus- 
trations of seven different types of 
containers, and wish to call special 
attention to them. Most of our 
readers, of course, are familiar with 
these, but the trucker and fruit 
grower new at the game, may not be 
so familiar with them. 

No. 1 is a berry crate, holding 24 
quarts, and is one of the standard 
crates used in practically all sections 
of the United States for shipping ber- 
ries—not only strawberries but other 
kinds. Of-course, it is primarily de- 
signed as a strawberry crate. 

No. 2 is a type of basket made out 
of staves and hoops, and with two 
handles. It is very widely used in 
many sections of the country. They 






can be had in one-half bushel, one 
bushel, bushel and a half and two 
bushel sizes. We believe every truck- 
er and fruit grower could use this 
type of basket to advantage, because 
it is so constructed as to lend itself 
to various uses about the fruit and 
truck farm. 

No. 3 merely shows the outline of a 
crate that is especially adapted to the 
shipping of ripe tomatoes to nearby 
markets. Of course, it can be used 
for shipping any kind of ripe fruit, 
as it is designed to carry four baskets 
of fruit, put down side by side and in 
such way that the fruit will not be 
mashed. It is especially adapted to 
the use of the three-quart baskets, 
but can be made or bought in differ- 
ent sizes so as to accommodate almost 
any size basket desired. We believe 
this is a very useful crate for the pur- 
pose of shipping any kind of ripe 
fruit, where the fruit is in such shape 
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NOS. 1 AND 3 ARE HALF-BUSHEL PICKIING BASKETS; NO. 2, GRAPE BASKET; 


9 AND 10 ARE 1 PINT, 
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UART PICKER’S STAND; NO. 
A TYPE 


NOS. 4, 5, 6, 7, 1 QUART, 2 QUART, 
GALLON BASKETS USED FOR DISPLAYING FANCY AND 


RT, 3 QUART, AND 
DELICATE FRUITS. NO; 
ll, 1 BUSHEL APPLE BOX; AND NO. 


F CRATE OFTEN USED FOR MARKETING MELONS. 
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that it cannot be packed in baskets 
on top of each other in the ordinary 
shipping crates 

t is the ordinary crate used for 
ing peaches. It is also used for 
; tomatoes and carries six 
baskets. It is especially popular in 
South, and is used to some ex- 


shipp 
ee oft | 


tne 

tent in the East, not only for peaches 
and tomatoes, but for pears and other 
fruits. The baskets which it carries 
hold tour quarts, 


No. 5 shows a well constructed rat- 

tan basket; one which lends itself to 
so many different uses on the fruit 
and truck farm that it is hard to 
specify any one or two things for 
which it is most useful. We believe 
it is a basket of a type that makes it 
almost indispensable on any well reg- 
ulated fruit and truck farm. It can 
be had in one-half bushel, one bushel, 
two bushel and two and _ one-half 
bushel sizes. 
. No. 6 is a drawing of an ordinary 
seventh-eighths bushel hamper. These 
hampers can be had in either the 
seventh-eighths bushel or the one 
bushel size, just as is desired, and are 
especially useful in the shipping of 
various kinds of vegetables, such as 
potatoes, beets, carrots, etc. No truck 
farm is complete without some of 
these. They are needed whether one 
is marketing in a local way or ship- 
ping to distant markets. 


No. 7 is a drawing of an ordinary | 
cabbage crate. It is supposed to hold | 
approximately 100 pounds of cabbage, | 
and the inside measurement is [ 


16x16x28 inches. By using laths the 
crate is very much lighter than if 
solid boards were used. This kind of 
crate lends itself especially to the 
shipping of cabbage, and is far more 
lesirable than a solid crate would be. 


Opposition to Capper-Hersman Bill 


ss interests to the passage of the 
apper-Hersman Bill which will give 
farmers’ coOperative associations the 
clear right to collectively market 
their farm products, is now clearly 
established by a memorial recently 
sent to members of Congress by the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade. This 
organization, using its own interpre- 
tation of the bill, attempts to convey 
the idea that farmers are .asking 
special privileges and favors—some- 
thing that is not already granted by 
law to the corporations. This is ab- 
solutely contrary to the facts in the 
case. The Capper-Hersman bill in 
substance provides that codperatives 
shall be placed on the same legal 
footing occupied by joint stock or 
business corporations of the country. 
It will give farmers the right to elect 
their own management and buy and 
sell collectively without fear of 
Prosecution. Swift & Company has 
35,000 stockholders who through cor- 
porate enactment are accorded 
the right to elect management 
which bought and sold products to- 
taling over $1,200,000,000 in 1919. No 
one has questioned its right to buy 
and sell in what is in reality a huge 
cooperative undertaking for its share- 
holders. Other acts of Swift & Com- 
Pany have been questioned, but the 
mere act of buying and selling for its 
stockholders is not denied by anyone. 
But when the 30,000 farmer members 
or a milk marketing association in 
the Chicago district through its local 
or regional representatives met to- 
gether to present and compare data 
on the cost of production of milk and 
to mstruct their management to se- 
cure, if possible, what was only a fair 
and reasonable price for their pro- 
duct, they were branded as felons, 
arrested and forced to- stand trial 
lasting Many months and_ costing 
them around $65,000. The Philadel- 
Phia Board of Trade in its memorial 
said nothing about these matters, 
Which is to have, been expected.—Nat- 
10nal Board of Farm Organizations 
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Wear and Weather 





and everywhere. 


surfaces being many. Buildings must be protected against 
decay—wagons and implements saved from rust and ruin— 
and as you look about you'll find that surface protection is needed here, there 


O* the Farm paint is of vital necessity, the exposed 
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It’s good business to paint, because it will save costly repairs and add to the life, 
looks and value of your property. 








ck and Colors, 


Incorporated 


Ask Your Dealer for Pee Gee Paints 
a If you do not know him, write us. COUPON 


WRITE FOR FREE PAINT BOOK RY; 


“Homes and How to Paint Them.” 4 Res 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisvitte, Ky. 4” 





Solan Weather-Saseniny, Pee Ges FLOOR PAINT dei night os 
Pee'Gee RE-NU-LAC for refinishing {nteri nes ee 
woodwork, floors and furniture. a °F with a high-gloss finish. Oo 


Pee Gee Brilliant Red Barn 4% 


Pee Gee WAGON and IMPLEMENT PAINT— paint, keeps its color, spreads 
Bee Gee AUTO AND CARRIAGE PAINT— freely and has greatest covering or 


capacity. 
MAIL THIS” 
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Will give you longest years of service nt lowest cost. Remember, painting is an investment and not § 
an expense, therefore, you should use the best paint your money will buy. Pee Gee PaintsandFin- § 
ishes have stood the test for-more than fifty years and are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 


Ghere’s a Pee Gee Paint for Ewery Purpose 
Pee Gee FLATKOATT for Walls and Ceilings Pee Gee MASTIC PAINT for House Ex- 


the modern, durable, and washable Finish. teriors—contains high percentage of 
Pee Gee CREO-STAIN for Shingle Roofs and ZINC, lasts longest, looks best, goes gv 
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“Like a Friend Who Goes Out 
of His Way for You” 


That is the way a Mohawk user re- 
cently characterized the Mohawk tire. 


It is just asample of the way Mohawk 
owners, the country over, feel about 
Mohawk tires. What this saying means 
is, of course, that the owner of Mohawk 
tires is getting more than he expected. 

For seven years, Mohawk tires have been 
giving mileage consistently greater than the 
average tire user is used to. 


The reason Mohawks really do surprise auto- 
mobile owners with greater mileage is because 
they are honestly and eincerely built. 


The purest rubber is only used in them. No 
shoddy, reclaimed rubber—no glue, rosin or 
any other “‘filler.” 


They contain the strongest fabric made from 
the toughest cotton produced —and in most 
sizes an extra ply of fabric 


They are hand-made by expert builders—no 
machine proce@ses, because. every Mohawk 
must be right. 


If you like people “who go out of their way for 
you”—if you believe they are worth knowing and 
worth keeping as friends—you will, in the same 
way, like Mohawks. Of those who have used them, , 
records prove that 85% will use no other tire. 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branch: 58 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








MOHAWK Qe24?y TIRES 
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The Uncertain Hamar Suabstitate 
~ for an Empire 


Empire users consider 
hand milking as out of 


date as cradling wheat. The man is en uncertain and costly 
substitute for the machine at best. 


He gets sick — gets tired — gets 
cross— quits. He is subject to all 
the ills and faults of humanity. 
The Empire isn't. 

It stays on the job 365 days in the 
year—year in and year out—is 
always uniform in action — gentle, 
soothing to the cows and milks 


the same way every day. 


Empire reliability and correctness 
of design has established the milk- 
ing machine. The Empire proved 
it could be done—not once but 
all the time. Thousands of users 
acknowledge this fact and profit 
by it. 

Why not see our nearest dealer or 
write for catalog 9-M 


**The Standard of the Better Dairies’’ 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Also manafacturers of the Separator with the 


MILLION DOLLAR BOWL 





Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, Toledo, Syracuse, Minne- 
San Franci Montreal and Teronto 


EMPIRE 


MILKING MACHINE 











I will ship 
style WITTE--2, 
16, 22 or = 


rw any 
4, 6,8, 12, 
tationary, 


KEROS 






ag 

ice. sh or Ea: 

WHAT so want and WHEN. Latest 
improvements--lower prices. Any- 
thing you want in the Engine line. 


eta WITTE: 


> tho only successful gute for kerosene, Hot epark--sure 
| fire--easy to operate 
fan) Bold Direct--Big 
} roturn mail. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 













Write for priceo all styles WITTE, 
with BOSCH Standard Magneto, It’s High-Tension-- 


riced H. T. Ignition Engine 
Full information 


y to west : 
Saving--Quick Service, 


~-O 
ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 











40styles and sizes 
purpose. 


for every 
























PUBLIC SALE 


of Standard First Quality 
Gov’t Goods From Cancelled 
Government Contracts Ask for 
Big Catalog 127 Today 
Army Shirts ...$2.50 
Army Mess Plates 25¢ 
Army Breeches $2.50 
Army Blankets $6.00 
Army Cots $4.50 
Army Ponchos. $1.00 
Army Shoes... $8.00 
Army Knapsacks $1.50 















ND ot ences $3.50 
and all other article 


for camp or outdoor 


use. 

Send 10c for Army & 
Navy Catalog 127 and 
buy at Auction Bar- 
gain Prices. 

ARMY & NAVY 
STORE CO., 
245 Wed2d St., N. Y. 
Largest Camp & Military 

tfitters. 






$420 Extra Profit 


ILKOLing' Dt_ 
ForHOGS A 
Away GALLON 


W. H. Graham of Middleton, Mo., says 
an actual test that $30 worth of Milkoline made 
him an extra profit of $120. Hundreds others 
fr. ~ coast to coast say the same thing. 


Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little booklet that tells all about 
Milkoline (buttermills made better for feeding) and 

ow when fed according to directions it costs but 2c a 

ion. Makes hogs and poultry digest their fecd— 
saves time andmoney. Ask for free copy of booklet 

and our thirty day trial offer. 
MONTGOMERY, 


HARVEY SEED CO. atxcama. 

















Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“The Fruit Jar of the Field.” 


YOUR BANKER WILL TELL YOU 

THAT A GOOD SILO IS A GOOD 

INVESTMENT. 

W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Macomb, Hil. Kansas City, Mo. 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMED 


Farm Power and Mechanics 


Edited by G. H. Alford and P. T. Hines 


Operating Hay Fork With Gas 
Engine 
N OUR section it is hard to get 
help to put up hay. Last year I 
couldn't get anyone to drive a team 
for operating my hay fork, so I got 
to thinking about how I could fix my 
engine so it would help me. The fol- 
lowing plan is the one worked out: 
I cut two pieces of 2x7-inch mate- 
rial, 4 feet long, and bolted them on 


the back of my engine truck. On 
these I mounted a drum 20 inches 
long and 9 inches in diameter. To 


the end of this drum I fastened a 
wheel, about § feet in diameter, that 
came off an old tread-power I once 
owned. 


In the drawing, No. 1 is a piece with 


With the present scarcity of relia- 
efficient milkers, and the high 
cost of labor, feed, and dairy supplies, 
the necessity of reducing the cost of 
milk production becomes greater than 
ever before. It is possible to do this 
by either or both of the following 
methods: By increasing the produc. 
tion of the dairy herd through cull- 
ing, use of good purebred sires and 
modern methods of feeding and man- 
agement, or by reducing the operat- 
ing expenses of the dairy. The milk- 
ing-machine is an important aid in 
reducing these expenses. The days 
of hand-skimming of milk are long 
gone by, and everything points to the 
fact that we have now entered upon 
an era of machine-milking. It is the , 
next step in the econontical, efficient- 


ple, 





SHOWING HOW GAS ENGINE IS USED 


drum to wind rope on; No. 2 is a 
piece of 2x6-inch material that holds 
friction pulley; No. 3 is a lever that, 
when pulled down, causes the friction 
pulley to fit between wheel No. 6 
and the clutch pulley on the engine 
so that the drum will turn when hay 
is to be drawn up. Lift up on lever 
No. 3, let the rope unwind from the 
drum and the fork will come back. 
My daughter works the lever while I 
am in the barn working the fork, We 
two put about 30 big loads of hay in 
my barn this year, putting up one 
load in 10 minutes. 
J. M. B. 


The Milking Machine a Labor-saver 


THE modern milking machine is a 


practical and safe labor-saving de-- 


vice. This has been proved by the 
results of carefully conducted exper- 
iments at our own and other experi- 
ment stations, and is also borne out 
by the experience of practical dairy 
farmers in all parts of the country 
during the past dozen years or more. 
At the present time there are eight 
different makes of milking machines 
on the market in this state, any one 
of which may be confidently ex- 
pected to do satisfactory work in the 
hands. of a careful operator. Fail- 
ures in machine-milking have been 
rather numerous in the past, from a 
variety of causes, chief among them 
being perhaps the fact that the owner 
did not fully understand the mechan- 
ics of the machines or appreciate the 
necessity of care in operating and 
keeping them clean, or of following 
up the machine-milking promptly by 
careful stripping. Of late years the 
failures have, however, greatly de- 
creased in number, as the machines 
have been further improved in sim- 
plicity and efficiency, and the condi- 
tions for their successful operation 
are better understood. It is safe to 
say that a dairyman who introduces 
machine-milking into his herd with 
any standard make of machine on 
the market is now-as much on trial 
himself as-is the machine. The best 
remedy for failures in machine-milk- 
ing is to become thoroughly familiar 
with the machine adopted, its adapta- 
tion to- individual cows, and the re- 
quirements for keeping it in a me- 
chanically perfect and sanitary con- 
dition. 


IN OPERATING 
management of fair-sized or large 
dairies, and the experience of other 
dairy countries in regard to milking- 
machines will undoubtedly be dupli- 
cated in this country. 


HAY FORK 


The investigations of this and other 
experiment stations have shown that 
milking-machines properly operated 
do not injure the udders of cows, or 
cause garget or other udder diseases. 
Udder troubles are often due to 
causes that are not in any way asso- 
ciated with the method of milking 
practiced; they will occur at times in 
machine-milked, as well as in hand- 
milked herds, although less frequently 
when ordinary care is taken in opei- 
ating the machine. The best way to 
avoid troubles of this kind in case cf 
machine-milking is to remove the ma- 
chine as soon as no more milk comes 
down, and to finish the milking by 
hand without unnecessary delay. 


In the selection of the particular 
make of machine, a number.of points 
should receive consideration, besides 
first cost and nearness to service 
agency, such as cost of up-keep, de- 
preciation, simplicity of mechanism 
and of cleaning. The various machines 
on the market differ considerably 
with regard to these points, and It is 
evident that no one machine stands 
out above the others in all respects; 
also that any farmer with a ‘fair de- 
gree of intelligence and resourcelu 
ness need not hesitate to install a 
milking-machine in his dairy if h> 
keeps 20 or more cows. In man 
cases it may prove advantageous to 
adopt machine-milking also in dairies 
of 12 to 15 cows, as it will make 
the owner less dependent upon 
or entirely independent of hired help. 
The actual saving in the cost of milk- 
ing by machine over hand-milking 15, 
however, greater in the case of large 
herds than with small ones and will, 
in general, be in proportion to the 
size of the herd. It has been shown 
that with proper care and with care- 
ful, prompt hand-stripping, milking- 
machines will have no appreciable e! 
fect one way or the other on the 
dairy production of the cows or 0” 
the general welfare of the herd, bui 
they will not long render satistactory 
service with careless handling and 
lack of cleanliness.—California Ex- 
periment Station. 
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One Hundred Cents 


for Every Dollar 


That is exactly what you get when 
you invest in a pair of 





Gloves and Mittens 


That’s what makes “ASBESTOL” 
so popular among farmers. 


The Quality is there, 

The Fit is there, 

The Comfort is there, 
And the Wear is there. 


Don’t experiment. It’s too ex- 
Buy “ASBESTOL” and 


pensive. 


be safe. 


EISENDRATH GLOVE CO., 
2001 Elston Ave., Chicago. 
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= FARQUHAR = 


The Farquhar principle of sep- 
aration ever insures clean fast 
threshing. We have manufactured 
Threshers for nearly 60 years, and 
our present modern line has been 
developed by continuous field ex- 
perience, - 

Rake Sgparator shown here is 
a most practical and economical 
machine for the farmer who does 
his own threshing. Made in two 
sizes with capacities from 350 to 
600 bushels of wheataday. Suit- 
able for Gas Engines 7 H. P. 

and larger. 


Our Vibrator with Self Feeder, Wind 
Stacker, etc., is suitable for large crops 
and merchant threshing. Improvements 
giving increased separating and cleaning 
facilities added this year, 

We alsomakea special Thresher for Peas 
and Beans, and a Peanut Picker, 

Farquhar Threshers are best operated by 
Farquhar Steam and Gas Portable and 
Traction Engines, Illustrated Thresher 
and Power Catalogs sent free on request. 

We also manufacture Sawmills, Potato 
Diggers, Grain Drills, Hydraulic Presses, 
etl rite us concerning your require- 
nents, 

A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 519, . York, Pa. 


=THRESHES CLEAN= 
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Saws 25 


The Ottawa Log Saw d 
Wood sa 

Wood use for pur 
Romical, pumpi 
and low price 


ing easy and profitable 
fe hg, feed grinding, etc. 
30 days trial 


Cordsa Day 


oes the work of ten men. Makes 
When not sawing 
Simple eco- 
Write at once for Free book 


STTAWA MFG. CO., 1841 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 


When 
You 
Svarantees 





writing to an advertiser, say: 


n “I am writing 
as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
the reliability of all advertising it carries.”’ 








Orchard and Garden Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


IRST Spraying for Peaches.—Re- 
member that the first spraying for 
the peach is to be given just about 
the time half to two-thirds or more 
of the blossoms have fallen from the 
trees. In words, just as soon 
as the shucks have fallen from the 
xr peaches, and the young fruit 


other 


youn 


can be seen, is the right time to giye 
the first spraying. This spraying 
should be both for the purpose of 
preventing worms in the fruit and 


ecking rot and other diseases. 
Therefore, one should use both an 
and a An in- 

nothi nor 
11 the insects, and 
ing more nor less 
kill the 
applications 
The material 
the insecticide is 
lead and for the fun- 
gicide, lime-sulphur wash, either the 
boiled lime-sulphur or the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur wash. 

Best Spray to Use.— Many prefer to 
use the self-boiled because of the 
tendency of the boiled lime-sulphur 
wash to burn the tender foliage of 


tor cn 
insecticide fungicide. 
secticide is £ less 
than something to ki 
the fungicide 
than something to 
Both 
given at once. 
narily used for 


arsenate of 


more 











is notl 


can be 
ordi- 


disease. 


the peach. Despite this, however 
many growers of peaches use the 
boiled lime-sulphur wash for this 


purpose, but when it is used,-it must 
be diluted down to a very weak 
solution, say in the proportion of 
one gallon of the concentrated lime 
sulphur to about 85, 9 or 100 
gallons of water. But which- 
ever is used, mix along with each 50 
gallons of the mixture, two and a 
half to three pounds of arsenate of 
lead. 

First Spraying for Apples—Just 
as the apple blossoms begin to fall is 
about the right time for the first 
spring spraying for this fruit. As 
with the peach, the thing to do is to 
use something that will control both 
the insects and the fungous diseases 
that are present. For the apple, Bor- 
deaux mixture is used as.a fungicide 
and arsenate of lead for the insecti- 


cide, 


Just mix the arsenate of lead 
along with Bordeaux mixture, and 
apply both at the same time. 

Put in Tender Vegetables Now.—In 
nearly all parts of the South, one is 
sonably s to go ahead and 


vegetables, such 
We would not advise, 
however, the setting « tomatoes, 

lants until the 
warm. These 
t thrive until the 


as beans, etc 
ut of 
peppers and egg p 
weather gets 
are plants that don 
weather gets hot, and nothing is 
gained by putting them out before 
warm weather and having them be- 
come stunted. In fact we think 
considerable is lost by doing this. We 
much prefer to wait until hot weather 
comes along, and put them-out and 
see them grow off right. Usually this 
method gives the best results. 


Don’t Plant Garden Like a Cotton 
Field. —Don’t make the mistake that 
sO many make in planting the whole 
garden in the early spring, and then 
forget about it so far as planting new 
concerned. The average 
farmer an abundance 
four to six weeks 
and early summer, 


good and 


crops is 
Southern 
£ ey ape 
or vegetables trom 


in the late spring 


has 





and then for remainder of the 
vear, his garden yields nothing but 
grass, weeds, grasshoppers, _ etc. 


When one follows this method, he is 
nuch out of the 


really not getting 
garden. A garden is not to be 
planted like a cotton or corn field, 


but should have a succession of crops 
planted in it. A row of beans should 
be planted at least twice a month 
during several months in order to 
have a succession of this vegetable; 
and there are many of the vege- 
tables that should be planted several 
times during the year. 


L. A. NIVEN. 


Send in your renewal promptly, 


fungous | 
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GRAPHITE 
AXLE GREASE 


HESE faithful friends of 

the farmer are not asking 
shorter hours. Their working 
day can even be lengthened, as 
can the life of the wagons they 
haul, Texaco GRAPHITE AXLE 
Grease will do it. Superior qual- 
ity doubles the economy that 
the purchase of the twenty-five 
pound pail gives. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and Its Products 
General Offices—Houston, Tex, Offices in Principal Cities 

































Dont Send a Cent **""" 


his is the biggest shoo bargain you ever heard of. So sure are 
= that we will send these wonderful shoes witsout @ single cent 
in advance. Just send coupon stating style, size and Width. 
Your shoes will be sent by return prepaid mail, Pay tmar 
I A Ry ee 
ricod meee ie ‘isn't phen TLV Q. ST Ed A TRY} 
ex! 


Men's Rugged Work Shoe 


Customers write these shoes wear 12 to 20 months, ‘Think of 
it! Only $4.35 @ year for shoes. Made in 
on U. 8 Army comfortable Munson last. Made of solid 

_ leather, specially treated to stand 

: hard wear. Blucherstyle, Dust- 
Fair Haven, ¥t., Bee.8, 1919 _, et tongue. 
orce an. 
—_-, patent, oe a uppers not 
¢ dry so af 

Se TSO. i, Specially tan 
Will you please send 
eno r. 


ther » eset 
ours 
W. ‘A, Owens 

















r 1 

makes them twice as 

(Will outwear two oak 

soles.) Widths—Medium . 
and Extra 











only 


on. 

$435 oP ial 
Se euchtenaen Ss 

soot 369, cavers N.Y. 
shoes advertised at once. 


mm. 
3 76 r. 
rn femnaboos and we will re- 
your money. You take no risk. 

















Sign ané send cevpen. Bent send @ cont 
with it. We guarentee o saving of $2 6 
ir or your money back, every cent of it, 





return shoes and 
money. Size. coane idth....+.Na 393 


Name. cscscsesves e Tr] 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Stee! or wood wheels to fit any} 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write i 
J today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
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Trade Mark 


UNION MADE’ 


‘“‘Room where room’s the thing, 
Style and strength and everything’ 


’ 


N & W Overalls seem to grow better 
with hard work. You can’t tear the N & W 
buttons off, nor can you wear the strength 
out of the tough N & W material. N & W’s 
are stitched in a way that holds no matter 
how you bend or strain. They return your 
money’s full value in strength, good looks 
and real working comfort. The more times 
you wash N & W’s, the more often you'll 
think you have a new pair of overalls. 


Try on a pair at your dealer’s today. 


N. & W. OVERALL COMPANY 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


W. Overalls 


Sales—— 


No: 9 of Our Practical 


F THE seller through fraud has 
[ vareee with his property, he may 
recover it from the fraudulent 
buyer if he still has it in his posses- 


sion; but an innocent purchaser (for 
the 
buyer 


value) from 
fraudulent 
would be protected 


in his purchase, 
and the. original 
seller would be 


left to his remedy 





| MAJ. 





















quick 


S 
A FEW SAMPLES OF SPOTLESS VALUES 


Every Southern farmer should have a Spotless catalog handy. It is 
bargain guide for over 5,000 necessities for home, farm and shop, 


the 
shipped 


from Richmond. Write for free copy. 














Lower Prices on Auto Accessories 





~% In the face of rising manufacturing Springfield Tire Pump . . $2.49 
costs we have reduced our price on Rose Tire Pumy TTrtts $2.29 
some auto supplies listed in our latest Yale Ford Switch Lock ....... $3.20 


Running Board Tool 
Standard Auto Tool 
Champion X Spark 
Milwaukee Timer fo 
K. W 


catalog No. 25. (The one with the 
blue cover, showing picture of our 
new home.) These reductions are 
due to the favorable contracts we 






\ 





meting, Smal Se 








a ee . Coil Unit for Fords.... 
can now make with fac tories on ac Electric Headlight . 9 
count of our increasing sales Honeycomb Ford Radiator... = 
Following items give an idea of our Steward Speedometer with = 
SL.  swzabactusesercueeead »$12.45 


low prices: 
















for free 


Guaranteed Quality 


Our Spotless grade is the standard of the 


South. made of good rag felt base, sat- diffrent styles. Prices 
urated with asphalt and asphaltic oils. range from $2.55 to $7.25 
Roll contains 108 square feet. Easy to per pair. The workman 
lay. Comes complete to put on. Guaran- ship, material and wear- 


teed to give satisfactory service. 


py $1.74 


Solid Leather Dress or 
Work Shoes As Low As 


The shoe pages of the $2.55 


Spotless Catalog show 30 


ubber Roofing 





Write fs ing qualities are guaran- 


teed. Save money on 


Three | your footwear. Write for 
Ply $2.74 free catalog. 


samples. 


Py $2.24 















“The 


Btores 





Order House” 


11th and Canal Sts. 


South’s Mail 
Richmond, Va. 


The Spotless Co. 


at Rooky Mount, Goldsboro, Wilson, Kinston, Raleigh, 
Send Mall Orders, requests for catalogs and information to Richmond, Va. 





Spring Hope and Qreravilte, N. C. 
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Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The 
the reliability of all the advertising it 





in damages against 
the fraudulent 
buyer. 





McLENDON 


Buyer May Repudiate a Fraudulent 


Sale 
WHENEVER 


posed ¢ 


a buyer has been im- 
the fraud of the 
seller, he may repudiate the contract. 
Ii the fraud is discovered before he 
receives the goods, he may refuse to 
accept them, or he may return them 
if he did not discover the fraud until 
after delivery. And if he has paid the 
price, he can recover it in a suit upon 
his offering to return the property in 


by 


| the same condition as when it was re- 


ceived. But the buyer must make his 
choice whether he will carry out or 
reject the contract just as soon as he 
discovers the fraud. 

If a man who is insolvent 
another to sell him property-on credit, 
concealing the fact of “a sala tg 
and having the intent not to pay for 
the property, he is guilty of fraud and 
the seller may at his election dis- 
affirm the contract of sale and re- 
cover the goods if no innocent pur- 
chaser has acquired an interest in 
them. Insolvency and concealment 
are not sufficient to annul the sale; 
there must be also the intent not to 
pay for the property, there must be 
some other deceit which puts the 
seller off his guard and induces him 
to part with his property. 


A Mule Sound “As Far as He Knew” 


N A where the vendor of a 
mule represented him to be sound 
“as far as he knew,” and the jury 
found it afflicted with a latent 
(hidden) disease, and the vendor 
knew, or had reason to believe such 
was the fact, it was held that there 
were both false representation and 
concealment. The measure of dam- 
ages, there, was the difference be- 
tween the value of the mule, if it had 
been sound, and if it had been un- 
sound, at the time of the sale. 


A Contract Made Through Mistake 


induces 


case 


was 


of Fact 
F A contract is made through a 
mistake of fact, it cannot be en- 


forced against the dissent of one of 
the parties, because in all contracts 
both parties must assent. If each 


party was assenting to a different 
contract, there would be no valid 
agreement, notwithstanding it ap- 


peared that there was mutual con- 
sent. There may be a mistake as to 
the subject matter of the sale; that 
is, as to the property; it may be about 
the price, and sometimes about the 
identity of the other contracting 
party. Where the mistake is a mis- 
take of one party only to the con- 
tract, and the other party does not 
know of it, the one laboring under 
the mistake must bear the conse- 
quences, in the absence of any fraud 
or warranty. 

For instance, if one farmer, the 
owner of two plows of different 
kinds, and intended for different pur- 
poses, and made by different manu- 
facturers—say, Johns and Johnson— 





should sell to another farmer the 
Johns plow while the purchaser 
thought he was buying the John- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Law as to Fraudulent 


By W. A. Montgomery 
and L. P. McLendon 


Law Talks for Farmers 


son plow, the mistake would not 
the unless the seller 


knew that the purchaser was ma 


invalidate sale, 


Allig 
5 


a mistake. 


Mistakes as to Identity of Person or 


Thing 
A® 


be no 
for « 
there are 


TO mistakes regarding identity 
of the party dealt with. there can 
the property is sold 
the money paid. But 
cases, for instance, cases of 


trouble if 
ash and 
sales on credit, where identity of the 
parties, or of either of the parties, is 
an important element of the sale. If 
the seller is induced to assent by rea- 
the 
the buyer thinks the seller 
debtor, 


son of buyer’s solvency, or where 
to be his 
and therefore has:a ri 
counter-claim or set-off ag the 
price of the goods, a mistake as to 
the person dealt with renders the con- 
tract voidable for the want of mutual 


ght to a 
inst 


assent. 


If there should be sold by one man 
to another a mule or horse described 
as a bay mule or horse, when in facet 


the animal was black in color, it is 
allowable to show by word of mouth 
evidence that although the animal 
was black, it was the one sold. A 
sale of a voke of oxen is a valid sale 
if the seller had two oxen which he 
usually worked together as a yoke, 
and there but one such yoke, 
though he may have had other oxen. 


was 


Delivery of Property 


JN THE absence of an agreement to 
the contrary, the seller is not 
obliged to send or carry to the buyer 
the property sold. He is only re- 
quired to place it at the disposal of 
the buyer that it may be removed by 
him. And having done this, he can 
bring an action for goods bargained 
and sold, even though the property 
may never have left the seller’s man- 
ual posession. Of course the place 
of delivery may be fixed by the con- 
tract of sale, and that would control, 
and the seller would not be required 
to make a tender at any other place, 
and if he did, the buyer would not be 
required to accept it. But where noth- 
ing is said upon the subject, it is as- 
sumed, and presumed, that the prop- 
erty is to be delivered or put at the 
buyer’s disposal at the place where it 
is when sold, unless some other place 
is required by the nature of the ar- 
ticle, or by the uses of trade or the 
previous course of dealing between 

the parties. 

Conditional Sale 

GECTION 983 N. C., Revisal of 1905, 
requires the registration of condi- 
property, 
property 
. 


tional sales of personal 
that is, sales of personal 
where possession is given the buye 
but title is retained in the seller un- 
til the purchase money is paid. As 
between the parties—buyer and seller 
—such contracts are valid and need 
not be in writing, but if the seller 
wants to protect himself against the 
claims of innocent purchasers trom 
the buyer he must put the contract 
in writing and have it recorded as in 
the case of chattel mortgages. Our 
Supreme Court has held that personal 
property sold under a registered con- 
ditional sale agreement does not be- 
come a fixture and part of the land 
no matter how put on the land. 


WONDER DID HE SIT ON FRIDAY 
the 


ad 

Teacher: Now that you have read P 
story of Robinson Crusoe, Willie, tel me 
the kind of a man you think he was 

Willie: He was an acrobat. at 

Teacher: What makes you think so, 
lie? a 

Willie: Because it said that after his © ah 
work he sat down on his chest a 
Boys’ Life 
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Does a Silo Pay? 


HE Extension Service agents in 

dairying in South Carolina have 
for several years been pushing the 
construction of silos as one of the 
;,0st important projects in their work. 
fhe “experience” letters received at 
headquarters show how those who 
have been induced and aided to build 
silos appreciate their value. Below 
are some interesting extracts from 
some of those letters and it is be- 
lieved that they will be of interest to 
Progressive Farmer readers, 


“T built my silo last year, and 
wouldn’t be without one for the price 
of two or three."—V. L. Burgess, 
Greenville, S. C. 

“Silage is cheaper than cottonseed 
hulls and has a greater feeding value.” 

C. W. Rentz, Bamberg, S. C. 


“Use the best material, paint inside 
and out, keep the hoops tight and be 
sure to use guy wires.” (For stave 
silos).—Jas. L. McIntosh, Dovesville, 
S.C. 


“Cheapest way to feed cattle.”—G, 
E. Cunningham, Greenville, S. C. 


“Build a concrete silo if you can; if 
not, build a wooden one. Build a silo 
iy all means."—A. J. Goethe, Pine- 
land, S. C. 


‘Don’t build a silo too large in di- 
ameter but go higher.”—B. F. Cope- 
land, Reno, S. C. 


“Have a silo if you have to borrow 
the money with which to build it, as I 
did. It will almost pay for itself the 
frst season."—Mrs. A. E. Spencer, 
Clinton, S. C. ° 

“A man feeding 10 or 15 cows can- 
not afford to do without a silo.”—C. 
B. Owings, Owings, S. C. 

“T have found my dairy cattle do 
better on corn for silage or half corn 
and half Japanese or Sugar Drip sor- 
shum. Too much sorghum silage un- 
less thoroughly mature when put up 
eems to cause bloat with matured 
cattle, and young stuff scour too much 
cn all sorghum = silage."-—R. M. 
Cooper, Jr., Wisacky, S. C. 

“I would not be without mine for 
‘inything. Contemplate building an- 

her in the near future.”—B. W. Se- 

rs, Oswego, 5 


‘Would sell my dairy herd and quit 

ilk business if I had to do without 
1 silo."—A. L, Easterling, Bennetts- 
ville, S.C. 

“I cannot recommend the use of 

los too earnestly. Consider it the 
basis of successful cattle raising, eith- 
‘r for beef or dairy, but absolutely 
ssential for dairy."—John Hockson, 
lx lock, S. 

“I think every farmer should have 
4 silo. Don’t see how I could have 
‘ed my cattle the last two years with- 
out it..—W. D. Morrah, Troy, S. C. 

“I advise anyone intending to feed 
cattle by all means to build a silo.”— 
J. L. Kennedy, Troy, S. C. 


“Can easily grow 20 tons of sorghum 
‘0 acre, making silage a very cheap 
— G. Y. Hunter, Prosperity, 
é “As long as I have cattle of any 
sind to feed, I would not be without 
é oe E. Atkinson, Orangeburg, 


‘I would not be without a silo for 
'wice the cost of building it.”—T. R. 
O'Dell, Liberty, S. C. 

“But for the silo, I would not be 
able to continue in the dairy busi- 
+2 —Prof. A..C. Moore, Columbia, 

: A. B. BRYAN. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


ve BILL MAY TAKE IT AWAY 

Ti tor ; 

a , {to patient): Well, how are you 

‘ng this morning? 

congee Very much better, thank you, 
or. The only thing that troubles me is 

y breathing. 


Doctor , ‘ 
't : Um—yes, we must see if we 


Deliciously different 
from any Chewing Gum you 
ever tasted. Just try it! 


Stores everywhere sell “Honey Fruit”. Leok for the light blue package with the 
yellow Bee Hive. Send your name and the name of your dealer on a postal card 


for liberal free sample. Made by 
FRANKLIN-CARO GO., Richmend, Va. 





















The MIDDLEBROOKS “KNOCKER” 
GUANO DISTRIBUTOR 


This machine knocks out gtiano dry or 
damp in any quantity desired and doesn’t $ 75 
choke up. Simple, light and durable. * 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. Our 

factory-to-you price, while present stock lasts, $6.75 

Order now and save. Immediate shipments guaran- 

teed. Recommended for three distinct uses: First, 
for distributing fertilizers before and while planting. Second, for cultivating and 
fertilizing growing plants. Third, for drilling oats, sorghum, millet. You need 
thie Distributor in your farm work. Your money refunded if you are net pleased. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY, 62 Main Street,“BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA 



















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 





Pp ne. joint keepe 
ng’ 
} 4 tight in all weather. 


GET CATALOG NOW 
Send TO-DAY for 
Free Fence Catalog. P+ 
direct and keep in your 
own pocket the profit oth- 
ers would get. We pay 
and ship quick 


‘annah. 
Pence & Roofing 
Savannah, neg! 








BOTH For— $1.70 —For BOTH 


People’s Home Journal 


The Progressive Farmer 


1 Year Each for .........$1.70 


























TLAS Cement is the ideal 
farm building material 

for durability and dependable 
uniformity of quality, setting 
time and-strength. How to 
build any type of farm concrete 
construction is described and 
illustrated in ‘our book, “Con- 





The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
of Pennsylvania has acquired the 


property of the Standard Portland crete on the Farm.” Use the 
Cement Company, located at Leeds, coupon below to obtain your 
Alabama. copy. Mail it to our Bir- 
Mr. J. Ross Hanahan, former Presi- mingham office. 

dent of the Standard Company, will F 

remain as a Director of the Standard F or the Home 
Company. Most attractive and comfortable farm 


houses may be built of concrete 
blocks or stucco, One middle-west 
farmer in spare time made enough 
blocks for an entire new house. 
Concrete and stucco homes are per- 
manent, fire-resistant and require 








no painting or repairs. ATLAS- 
WHITE Cement, for the finish coat 
of stucco, may be applied pure white 
or mixed with color aggregates for 
any desired color scheme. 


The Atlas Portland 





Southeastern Sales Office, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





For Permanent Farm Construction 


ZAM AWD aS 
3% - SDN 


fs PORTLAND < \ 
ATLAS! 
CEMENT 


A 


‘“Wynaoy © 
UA 








“The Standard by which all 
other makes are measured” 


Cement Company 





- 























(address the Birmingham Office) 
Please send me a copy of Concrete On The Farm” _- 
without cost or obligation, 





Pife, Something to stop that.—March 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company Name....- Scmenebseddetunsans ts t6enbadodevechconachueenebhegscebeatsieberbeiebabhen 
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The BIG Prod ucing 


SEED CORN 


Hastings Prolific 


One of the best and most 
age. Yields 50 to 75 bushels and g 
of fodder per acre. Deep rooted stalks, 8 
12 feet, 3. 4, or 
dairy and stock men. 
expense, pk. $1.25; 
extra. 
























popular for ensil- 
great amount 


to 


more ears to stalk. Choice of 
30c, postpaid. 
bags 


1 th., 
bu. $4, 


Buyers 


Cotton 70c 


Hickory King 





Popular and generally used 
because of heavy, dependable 
yield. Short, thick ears, big 
grain of -highest quality for 
milling and feeding. Two to 3 
fine ears to stalk. Get y 
Hickory King seed while 
have it. 1 tb. 30c, prepaid. Bi 
ers expense, . $1 bu. 
Cotton bags extra 





Improved Watson 


Matchless producer of the big ear variety. I s , White 
Dents with its large yield of well formed, small cob ears. ‘Tall, 
stout stalks mature 3 to 4-ears, 12 to 14 inches long Easily 
grown, North or South. Adapted to all corn soils. A leader for 
milling and feeding. 1 fb. 30c, postpaid. Buyers expense, pk. 
$1.25; bu. $4. Cotton bags 70c extra 


Hata 
xe ita eta, 
Hetea, 





nantes 
PORTER 


WOOD, STUBBS & COMPANY, Inc. 
SEEDSMEN; Louisville, Kentucky 





HOW MR.MATTHEWS SAVED 
$323 PER SQUARE ON HIS ROOF 





SAVE A .03 | “The more ¥ see of your | GET ROOF- | After the Roofing we have 
A 5SQUA roofing (My Roofing), G NOW _]on hand--already made up-- 
the pester Tike it. And I believe it is equal, if sold—we may be obliged to charge $1.00 per 
not better, than ing sold here in Atlanta at square more than the low prices shown below. For 


t D Vars ($8.00) a square’’---writes Mr. dD. 
Fierrathews, of At tlanta, Ga. We sell “Ever- 
wear’’ Roofing at $4.97 per square---freight paid--- 
go he saved $3.03 per square and got better roofing. 


WEAR ROOF 
EVER 497 xe WE PAY ING 


DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO NAIL CN 


Fully Guaranteed 


the material used in manvfacturing * ny 
psti Many of our customers are tak: 

Lye BN one ‘ofthen wo tow prices. | a get their roofing 

now and put it aside until they need it. 





“Everwear” Roofing is 
CAN'T RUST ‘Fireproof. Can't rust. 
Easy to nailon, Can be used on new buildings or 
nailed right over old wood Hiasiee~. uick and 

Comes in big wide pieces. al vanized 


Naile, Roofing Hammer and otal Cutting Shears 
f BUILDING, 


fornished with every order, 
“EVERWEAR” {is made in 


FIREPROOF— " OUR 30 DAY OFFER Get your roof- 

SAVES YOU MONEY ing now. While 
prices are low, We sell direct to you—Pay the 
freight and ship quick. Buy your routing direct 
and keep in your own pocket the prfit others 
would get. Write—Today. Your name and address 


on a postal brings Big Free | FREE SAMPLES 
TO TEST 





large or small, 


PLAIN STYLE OR | 
SHINGLE PATTERN § Shingles, as shown on house, 
or plain as shown on barn, 


op 4lso ask for Free Fence Catalog. 


Samples and Roofing Book. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dep!. P Savannah, Ga. 





| carefully 


HE recent high prices paid for 
long staple cotton created con- 
siderable interest in the growth 


of this crop. Cotton growers of every 


section are asking if it can be grown 
in their locality and what variety 
should be used. 

Long Staple Yields Less. — A 
few growers are of the’ opinion 
that the long staple varieties yield as 
well as the short staple varieties. 
This is far from true, as will be seen 
by the results of I'l variety tests 
conducted by the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station during the past x 
years. From each of the 11 tests 
the highest yielding short staple va 
riety and the highest yielding long 
staple variety were taken for com- 
parison. The short s taple varieties 


of 551 pounds 





had yielded an aver: 


of lint and 856 pounds of seed while 


ec 


the long staple , varieties yielded 
only 353 pounds of lint and 684 pounds 
of seed per acre. The short staple 


varieties had autyielded the long 
ple varieties by nearly 200 pounds of 


lint and 172 pounds of seed per acre. 


Previous to 1918 the difference in 
price on most North Carolina markets 
was not sufficient to warrant the 


growth of long staple 

The Marketing Problem.—lIsolated 
growers have found it very difficult 
to get the true value their long 
staple cotton and even large growers 
have found it necessary to sell much 
lower than the market price in other 
localities. The author has in mind 
an example which occurred this past 
fall. A grower who had developed a 
good strain of long staple cotton by 
selecting his plants each 
year, selected two samples of cotton 
from the same bale. One sample was 
sent direct to a North Carolina long 
staple market and the other was sent 
to a friend in Georgia:and then for- 
warded to the same market and priced 
the same day. The sample that went 
through Georgia was valued at 11 
cents more per pound than the sam- 
ple that came direct from the North 
Carolina grower. Shall we assume 
that the trip into Georgia increased 
the quality of the sample 11 cents 
or shall we assume that North Caro- 
lina long staple cotton being dis- 
criminated against? 


cotton. 


of 


is 


Community Ginning and Selling.— 
The best results from long staple cot- 
ton will come in communities where 
sufficient quantities are grown to war- 
rant the establishment of a long sta- 
ple market, or shipping in large quan- 
tities. Individual growers usually find 
it difficult to keep their seed pure and 
very few. public gins are prepared to 
gin the long staple cotton properly. 
Unless the long staple cotton is thor- 
oughly dried and ginned slowly the 
staple will be damaged. Since the 
market value of this crop is depen- 
dent upon the length of staple and its 
uniformity it very important that 
it be kept free from mixtures of short 
staple cotton. These mixtures may 
come in at the gin, by crossing in the 
field ‘or by natural variation the 
original stock. 


Where Will Long Staple Do Well ?— 


is 


of 











SES | 
NAILED: ‘OVER fo} Be) Noe) ‘SHINGLES 


Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. | 











Long staple cotton can be grown on 
most of the light, well drained sandy 
and sandy loam soils east of Wake 
County and south of Edgecombe 
County. Along the South Carolina 
line the area would extend as far 
west as Gaston County. During the 
past few years the limits for growth 


of this type of cotton have been con- 
siderably extended by the develop- 
ment of early strains of Webber, 
Hartsville and Columbia. 


Prices May Drop.—The recent high 


Sta- 
s 
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Should North Carolina Far- 
mers Try Long Staple? 


Some Things to Be Considered Before Changing 
Varieties 


By R. Y. WINTERS 


prices for long staple cotton have 
due to the reduced production 


of Sea Island and long staple cotton 


be en 


in the boll weevil section. Durino 

h Ss 
the past four years the Sea Island 
crop has been reduced from 107,500 


bales to approximately 40,000 in 1919 
These two types of cotton have suf- 


fered very heavily from boll weevil 
attack. The recent introduction of 
early strains and the increased pro- 
duction of long staple cotton in the 


Southwest should soon bring the pro- 
duction back to normal. The demand 


for long ; state cotton is limited and 
the sh staples are now being 
used to m ep Nene te thread and ma- 
terials that were previously made 
from long staple cotton. For this 


reason the present difference in price 
between short and long staple cotton 
is not likely tinue very long. 

Seed.—On account of the great de- 
mand for long cotton seed dur- 
ing the fall and winter it will be dif- 
ficult to secure pure seed of desirable 
varieties this spring. 


Blue Sky Stuff 


OUR a bucket of hot swill into a 

pig trough and what happens? 
The first pig up burns his nose, steps 
back and squeals. Do the rest of them 
take warning and wait for the stuff to 
cool? They do not. Every bristly 
son and daughter in the outfit must 
suffer a blistered nose in order to be 
set wise. 


to con 


staple 


In this respect the human animal 
is not so radically different from his 
four-legged associate. He refuses, ab- 
solutely, to profit through the other 
fe'llow’s experience. Every pig has to 
burn its own nose. It is the knowl- 
edge of and the faith in this particu- 
lar trait of human nature that en- 
courages the grafter to ply his trade. 


The average man seems to think he 

just a little smarter and just a 
shade keener than anybody else. It 
is easy enough to put something over 
neighbor Smith, or Jones, or Brown, 
but not over him. Not on your life. 
He is wise. And just as long as he 
feels that way about it he is an easy 
mark. 


1S 


Just why so many otherwise hard- 
headed farmers suffer themselves to 
be stung by stock salesmen is not 
clear to the man up a tree. Certain- 
ly the most of them could use money 
so better advantage in 
their own affairs. If it is to gratify 
the inherent craving for the element 
of chance that is to be found in the 
make up of most men there ought to 
be risk enouch in farming to satisfy 
the most venturesome. 


“invested” to 


The individual who claims to pos- 
sense ought to be suspi- 
cious of any and all selling proposi- 
tions that suddenly bob into his hort- 
zon from nowhere in particular with 
their glittering opportunities (to get 
stung). It is safe to assume that an_ 
enterprise that has to be peddled 
about from door to door like a batch 

medicine the one to let 
alone. The really safe and 
sound proposition doesn’t have to be 
peddled that way. j 


sess horse 


is 


of patent 
severely 


no matter how good 
good business sense de- 
mands that it If it is 
will stand up any 
of investigation and still be 
On the other hand if it hap- 
pens to be a bunco game the average 
man will discever the flaw if he is 
even half as smart as he thinks he is. 
—Iowa Farm Bureau Messenger 


Anyway, 
thing loots, 
be investigated. 
good it under 
amount 


good. 
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Some Helpful Suggestions in 
Peanut Raising 


BEL. \N growing peanuts in War- 
ai , County when they were a nov- 
elty here and not grown for market 
at all. The nearest market then was 
p> miles away and had to be 
reached by wagon. Now there are 
markets in the county which handle 
the nuts by the carload. When I be- 


ight about 
carried a 


gan selling them they brow 


40 cents a bushel. [| once 

wagon load to market, taking two 
days for the trip and received 40 cents 
a bushel for them. This winter I 
gent a load to the same market by 
motor truck which required a lit- 
tle over a half day and they sold tor 
$3.15 a bushel. 

I have found them one of the most 
profitable crops that I can grow as 
they are very easily made. 1 grow the 
Spar ish “variety. 

I use a planter to which I have at 
tached a pair of small plow steels 


wheel so that 
ill list over seed and 
leave the land in small ridges which 
are harrowed down just before the 
peanuts come up so that when they 
come up the land is mellow and clean 
and level. The rows are 30 inches 
wide and are marked off three at a 
time with a row marker. 


behind the covering 


they throw a sn 


After they come up the harrow is 
used after every rain, or oftener if 
necessary, running in opposite di- 
direction. When the land gets too 
hard for the weeder or harrow to do 
effective work the two-horse riding 
cultivator is used to loosen soil and 
throw some dirt to rows. In a nor- 
mal season this will keep them clean 
with only one hoeing to get out the 
small amount of grass that is left. 

Last year a part of my peanut field 
was rocky and part not rocky. The 
part that was rocky got very grassy 
owing to the harrow not doing its 
full duty. After they were hoed half 
of them were cultivated but the rain 
stopped the cultivation, and when it 
got dry enough to cultivate again the 
vines were too large. 

My soil gets very hard, and with- 
out the riding cultivator I could not 
possibly cultivate my crop effectively. 
It also enables me to do twice as 
much work with half the labor re- 
quired with a walking one-horse cul- 
tivator, I use various sizes and 
shapes of steels from one and a quar- 
ter-inch to twelve-inch sweeps. This 
frequent, rapid, shallow cultivation 
keeps down grass and keeps soil moist 
and mellow. 


I made a curved blade from a heavy 


truck spring to attach to riding cul- 
tivator to get peanuts loose from 
ground at digging time. This runs 


under the row cutting off tap root and 
leaving vines loose* so that they are 
easily lifted by hand. In harvesting 
I plow up every fifteenth row, set 
stakes on this row, plow up other 
rows and put three rows into each 
heap row and five heap rows to the 
Crosspieces are nailed on 
stakes about a foot from ground and 
Stakes are as high as can be reached 
conveniently from ground. I use a 
wheelbarrow with a rack on it to 
Carry vines to stack, going down one 
side and up the other, carrying two 


Stack, 


heap rows at a time and stacking di-' 


rectly from wheelbarrow thus avoid- 
ig so much stooping. It is best for 
two men to work at stacking, one on 
€ach side of stack: 


or 
ihe stacks are hauled whole to the 


thresher on a low wagon with hay 
rack on it. One man stays on wagon, 
and one on the ground runs a pole 
under the stack raising it so that he 
can get hold of bott in of pol nd 
Taise the stack onto wagon. 

[ can get up the peanuts with this 
atta ent on the cultivator when 
It would be impossible to plow them 


» With a one-horse plow as is usual- 

“ee ; INTE 

ly done. J. F. HUNTER. 
Arcola, N. C. 


/ 
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FINE A 5 


DETROIT SPECIAL 


OVERALLS —& COMBINATION 
The Pig Label 


Guarantees 
More For Your Money 


If youwuse the same care in buying 
work garments as you do in buying 
farm machinery, you'll 
“*Pig’s Nose’’ 


First:—Because you want quality. Finck’'s 


Finck’s 


buy 
Brand 


“Pig’s Nose” Overalls, Jackets and Combin- 
ation Suits are made only of the highest grade, surest 
woven material obtainable. That means longer wear. 


Second:—Because they are designed to fit. 
That means they are comfortable to work in 
at any job on the farm. There is no binding—no strain- 
ing. They can’t rip or split. Wide suspenders—lots 
of roomy pockets—high, wide bibs —snug fitting collars 
—tacked stitching, reinforced seams—and dozens of 
other features are certain to give you the longest 


service and keenest satisfaction. 


Third:— Because Finch’s “‘Pig’s Nose’’ Work 
Clothing will save you money. You get longer 
wear and more service. You buy one Finck garment 
where you bought two before. That’s sure economy 
—they are guaranteed — must make good or we will. 


Ask your dealer—if he can’t supply you, write to us 


W. M. FINCK & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers of High Grade Overalls, 
Men’se and Women’s Combination Work Suits 
Dallas, Tex. 


Branches: St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. Chattanoga, Tenn. 
(41) Livingston, Montana 
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Cleaning Your Separator? 
The VIKING can 


be cleaned in a 


few minutes — 
Straight discs save 
time and they can- 
not get mixed up 
because they are all 
hung together — 
like key sona ring. 
There are no big 
clumsy parts to lift 
and clean. 


Buy the VIKING 
for the time and 
labor it will save 


ror you. 





Dept. B E, 


Swedish Separator Company, 


Why Spend Valuable Time | 





507 SOUTH WELLS ST., CHICAGO, iLL. 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your ad- 


vertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’ 








a possession on our lib- 
al Easy Monthly Payment plan 
“the most liberal terms ever offered 
on a high grade bicycle. 
FACTORY TO RIDER prices save 
ou money. We make our bicycles 






10 e pu 
quality in them and our bicycles 
must satisfy you e 

44 STYLES, colors, and gine to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
line. Send for big beautiful poe 
Many parents advance the first 
ment and energetic boys by odd 
jobs — paper routes, delivery for 
stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money to meet the small monthly Pa: mente. 
weak aie FREE on Approval and 30 D 
RIAL. Select the pe rogh you am and one 
tee suit you—cash or serene 
lamps, horns, owes Ss, sundries and parts for all 
bicycles—at half usual prices. SEND NO MONEY 
but write today for the big new ¢tatalog, prices and terms. 


M EA D CYCLE COMPANY 


Chicago 







earn Auto 


and Tractor Business 


fo 6ta8 Mooke fare 9 at Me th esee a 

ica e' ives 

best and 1 quickest faining. Big de oe cor 
—— overs pare because rs grester L.~ 2 

Coot of 22. 

of our practical ‘Galing methods. 


Rahe ps. 4 School 


Worlds Oldest and Greatest 


{pment and twice more floor space used 
irda y training than — auto schoolin America Every 
6 ye and older can learn 









here, Plenty of 
oom for Jindividual practical instruction. 


WRITE TODA Bre SF Rikod cat rate nag 
and proof from graduates, on request. me 


OOL 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHO CITY, MO. “aa 








TWO-WAY REINFORCING 
Erected by our experts 


Birmingham | Hollow Tile Co. 
840-41 Brown- Mare Bldg. "mebabens Ala. 





Dept. s-79 Department 2204 
e 
G.V.T. Silos NOTICE! 
“ ° ® A o We have sold all the land we had 
Last as long as your Farm ready for market and won’t have any 








to sell during 1920. 
SOUTH COVINGTON LAND CO., 
Lockhart, Ala. 
ail 
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“Mistakes I Have Made” 


Read These and Then Avoid Them 


Two Mistakes With Serious Conse-. [he cow brought me two such pretty 


quences 


NE of the worst mistakes I ever 
made was to set a tin bucket, with 
a friction top lid, on the with 
about a quart of milk in it. Ina very 
short time the milk boiled, the steam 
blew the lid off and the boiling milk 


stove 


flew over my shoulder, scalding my 
neck and arm. Fortunately, my face 
was turned aside and my eyes es- 


caped injury. 

I used to keep medicines of all 
kind onm-one’ shelf until a near-sighted 
aunt, half blind with sick headache, 
got a bottle of carbolic acid, instead 
of chloroform liniment and bathed 
her temples with it. Since that time 
I keep poisons separate and locked up 
besides. 

MRS. SAMUEL JACKSON. 

Rio, La. 


Get Pastures and Feeds Before 
Going Into Livestock Farming 

FOUND ny greatest mistake in go- 

ing into the livestock business was 
in keeping more stock than I had feed 
for. 

Acting upon the advice of our dem- 
onstration agent I got a Duroc-Jersey 
brood sow and raised lots of pigs and, 
of course, I had my mule and cow. 


_ 


heifer calves that I wanted to raise 
them. But after two years of hard 
work and close management | began 
to see that I was not getting ahead, 
and after giving the subject much 
thought, and reading after some of 
our best writers along these lines, | 
concluded that the one mule and | 


could not raise enough feed stuff for 
months. I learned from 
the papers that a good pasture was 
the first consideration in raising live- 
stock, so I concluded to let go all 
but the necessary stock and work for 
good pastures first. 


sO many 


IT am sodding hog and cow pastures 
in Bermuda and lespedeza this year, 
and sowing some alfalfa and bur 
clovers. Besides this I am planning 
a bumper crop of corn, peas, peanuts 
and velvet beans, 

This fall I expect to get some pure- 
breds, and believe that I have started 
right this time. G. W. S. 


Two Lessons From Last Year’s 
Experience 


HE biggest mistake I made last, year 
was in putting my fertilizer for 
cotton too deep. Consequently, the 
cotton made slow growth, and wasn’t 
helped by the fertilizer until the tap 
root had grown enough to reach 


down to it. My cotton, not having 
a quick start, was behind all the 
year. 


We had been in the habit of keep- 
ing from 60 to 70 hens during the 
winter and letting them live on about 
half rations. Last fall when 
were bringing a fancy price we sole 
half the flock and gave the others a 
full feed. We were soon getting more 
eggs from the few than we had been 
getting from twice the number. 


E. J. 
Mistakes a Wife and Mother Made 


I HAD six healthy children, and a 
prosperous farmer for a husband. 
Our home was cleanliness itself from 
attic to cellar, the meals wholesome, 
patches and buttons in place, big din- 
ners on Sunday, three hot meals every 
day. All this work I did with the 
help of the. children. Labor was 
plentiful. and cheap, ‘but I scorned 
help, principally because I was strong 
and loved hard work. 


Yes, I was a fine housekeeper, 
every one who knew me said that. 
That was my one big mistake. I was 
too busy to be a companionable wife 
and mother. I could have slighted 
things and gone fishing and picnicing 
with my babies. I could have gath- 
ered them around me and‘told them 
the wonderful old stories and legends, 
thereby creating a desire in them to 
read. The Sunday dinners could have 
been plainer and I could have gone 
On long 
have let the 


hens 


to church with the family. 
winter nights I could 
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had the neighbor 
I could have taken 
them to the nearby city to enjoy the 


mending go and 


boys and girls in. 


sights there. I didn’t, and I’m sorry, 


MRS. J. M. 


Dealing With a Firm That Did No; 


Advertise 
AST fall I ordered a bill of fru 
trees from a pretty catalog whi , 
came to me through the postoffic, 
I never heard from the order, ai 
though I wrote several times 
I then sent an order to a nursery 


which advertised in our farm paper, 
with orders to ship the goods at once. 
I waited a month, writing twice, but 
they paid no attention to me. Then 
I wrote the One letter from 
the editor brought a speedy adjust- 
ment. 


paper, 


The mistake was in dealing with a 
firm which did not have a reliable 
paper behind it. 

THEODORE JACKSON. 


Rio, La. 


ROBABLY the two greatest needs 

of the average farm home are run- 
ning water and a sanitary method:of 
disposing of sewage. The water sys- 
tem is being installed in thousands of 
farms, but comparatively few farmers 
are making satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the sewage. 
The septic tank system has been in- 
stalled in of our farm homes 
and should be installed wherever 
there is a running water system. 


many 

















Weber Wagons 


are making Hauling- History 





’ 4 


— there are over 6,000,000 automobiles 
and motor trucks in use in the United States. 
The users of these machines now control the 
“track” of the road in every part of the country. 
Your roads are thus controlled. 

You may be sure, then, that Weber as we offer it 
to you now is of the new standard 56-inch auto-track 
It is made to travel in the smooth molded 
rut and will live to healthy wagon old-age. 

Weber advance and improvement is noted in two 
new practical features—the /nternational fifth-wheel and 
the /nternational swivel-reach coupling. Knowing these is 
1920 wagon education. 

You will find the International fifth-wheel is a strong 
and solid support between bolster and sandboard. It 
is already famous for reinforcing and saving wear and 
tear on the entire front gear, preventing breaking and 
bending of king bolt and circle iron. 

You will find the International swivel-reach coup- 
ling relieves. the reach, hounds, and wheels of all 
twisting strains under.roughest road conditions. Com- 
pare it with the racking conduct of the flat hound 
plates of the old-style wagon. 

These are both exclusive International features; 
each worth many dollars to you in wagon-long-life. 


width. 


a part of 











Weber Wagons are up-to-the-minute in all details 
—thoroughly in keeping with International quality 


standards. 


See the International dealer or write us. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY [| 


OF AMERICA me. 


CrHicaco 





USA 
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' worms 
tj haven’t a 
chance with 





DEVOE Insectte 
Insecticides 
Paris Green — Bordeaux. Mixture ¢rinciciso 
Calcium Arsenate — Arsenate of Lead 


For spraying or dusting anything 
that grows, Devoe insecticides have 
‘ for years given the best results. 


Guaranteed strictly pure and full 
strength. Made to conform with 


U. 


S. Government 


standards. 


Deadly effective. 


The Devoe Spray Calendar and the prac- 
tical booklets covering the above insecticides 


are yours for the asking. 


If your dealer 


can’t supply them, write to our New York 


. Office, 


101 Fulton St. They’re free. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., inc. 


New York 


Houston New Orleans 


STANDARD INSECTICIDES‘ 


Chicago 


Boston Buffalo 
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Twenty-eight Cents, “Bulk Line” 
Cost of Growing Cotton 


\N REGARD to the term, “bulk 
[ine the Department of Agricul- 

ture specialists explain that “bulk 
line” is the line that marks the point 
a scale of costs about which the 
price of a commodity must hang if an 
adequate number of producers are to 


be kept in the business. 


Tl United States Government 
sed ng the war for price fixing 
in industries other than agriculture, 
1 price so that from 80 to 90 
7 a comm \dity c uld b 
d 1 a profit \ certain percen- 
tage of p! ducers may be expected t 
los n a given staple in any given 
‘ t economist y é it— 
; k so low as to make 
percentage very large, say as low as 


the line of the average cost of produc- 
tion, so many will lose that produc- 
tion of that staple will tend to fall 
off until prices rise to a point where 
they will again cover the cost of the 
bulk of the product. 

The more generally farmers study 
their costs and adjust their produc- 
tion on the basis of costs and prices 
the more readily will economic forces 
operate to maintain production on a 
profitable basis. 

The farmer needs to know his costs. 


“Bulk Line” Cost of Cotton in 1918 


PRELIMINARY report on the 

cost of cotton production for 1918, 
just issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows a 
“bulk line” cost of 28 cents per pound 
of lint. At a price fixed on this basis, 
85 per cent of the cotton produced on 
the 842 farms from which cost figures 
werg obtained would have been pro- 
duced at a profit, and 66 per cent of 
the farmers concerned would have 
made money. Ata price fixed on the 
basis of average cost of production— 
23 cents—only 351 of the 842 farm- 
ers, or 41.7 per cent, would have made 
a profit. 

The data from which these figures 
were derived were gathered by the 
Office of Farm Management during 
May and June, 1919, in parts of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Texas. The records, which are for 
the 1918 crop, show in detail for each 
of the 842 farms the expenditures that 








should be charged to the cotton crop | 
tor labor, seed, fertilizer, manure, bas- | 
kets, sheets, and sacks used in pick- | 


ing, ginning, bags, ties, use of land, | 


use of machinery, insurance, taxes and 

Overhead. These figures have just 
been tabulated, and the results of the 
survey will soon be published in full. 

It was found that the net cost of 
production ranged from 8 cents a 
pound to $1.07. Three. farms, total- 
ing only 35 acres, produced cotton at 
the minimum cost. Only 22 farms pro- 
duced at a cost of fess than 14 cents, 
while over 50 show costs ranging 
trom 50 cents to $1.07 per pound. 

The average yield of lint cotton for 
all districts was 227 pounds per acre. 
There was a variation in yield from 
48 pounds per acre for the 10 lowest 
Producing *farms to 481 for the 10 
highest producing farms, 

Yield per acre, in general, shows a 
controlling influence upon cost per 
pound. Where yields were high, the 
fost per pound was usually found to 
be comparatively low, and vice versa. 


It is pointed out that the “bulk line” 
as determined for these 842 cotton 
farms, almost coincides with the price 
actually received for the crop in ques- 
tion, namely, about 29 cents. The 
Season of 1918 admittedly was an ex- 
Ceptionally prosperous one for the 
cotton growers, and only 12 per cent of 
the farmers from whom cost figures 
Were obtained grew cotton at a cost 
im excess of the price that prevailed 
lor the 1918 crop. 


ante most dangerous man in a fight is the 
tow who can smile when he is hit.—Ex. 
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Durable Tires for 
Dependable Cars 


The farm car is the mainstay of proper 
farm management. It must be on the job 
day in and day out. It must be equipped 
with tires as durable as its mechanism is 
dependable. 


On well-managed farms of every kind 
Kokomo Long-Life tires are daily makin 

friends. Farm car owners have foun 

they can put them in place and dismiss 
the thought of tire trouble. They wear 
steadfastly on rough roads and smooth. 
Kokomo Long-Life tires serve better because they 
are built better. Back of them is a quarter-century 
of manufacturing experience and an aim to build 


tires that you will continue to use. If you have 
had tire troubles—equip with Kokomos. 


Kokomo Rubber Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


Atlanta Branch, 103 North Pryor Street. 
Louisville Branch, 822 E. Broadway. 
Kokomo-Memphis Tire Company, 395 Union Avenue, 
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means MORE MONEY in the pocket 
of the Cotton Grower. And therefore 
MORE BUSINESS for the Ginners, as 
it advertises him far and wide. 


Munger System 
Outfits 


which revolutionized the cotton ginning 
industry many years ago, have always 
led as SAMPLE MAKERS and their 
superiority is maintained by contin- 
uous and progressive improvements. 


Write for catalog 


Continental Gin Company 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C., Dallas, Tex., Memphis, Tenn. 

















EARN A KODAK We will reward you with a genuine No. 2 EARN A KODAK 


Brownie Kodak for a club of six (6) 
yearly subscribers to The Progressive Farmer. Ask for a copy of our Reward 
Gatalog. SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, The Progressive Farmer. 





Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as _ represented. 








ALL SIZES. 

SEND NO MONEY. 
Direct to you from th 

oldest and largest Honse in the shoe market 
of the world. Big money-saving guaranteed. 























Bea 1 
) Shoe Cleaner Free en 
A 26c package of £. trous, 
white shoe cleaner bi included 
if you will send # free with 


the coupop at 
once, Clip now. 














seecesoe SSeeeeeeeseeaeeseeeeeer 
| BostonMail OrderHouse, Dpt994EssexP.O. Bide, »Mass. 
Fone Sines sce what Say td faba Sear 
{jedao them on gpproval. I risk nothing. Send Cleaner tree. 
q High Heel, C Heel. Stock size..... Shoe size ..... 
ame - 
Address ates’ 














When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- 
ability of all advertising it carries.” 


































Just a simple 
. law of nature 


N apple falling from a tree awoke Sir Isaac Newton 
aaa supplied to Science the law of gravitation. 
The jumping of a tea kettle lid showed James 
Watt the power in boiling water 
and gave the world the steam engine. 


The intense centrifugal force gener- 
ated by a revolving tubular bowl 
was what P. M. Sharples put into a 
machine for the complete se - 
tion of butterfat from milk. Later 
he made his greatest improvement 
by utilizing the vacuum generated 

' by the same centrifugal force to 
lift milk into the bowl in the exact quantities that the 
speed. of the bow! will skim absolutely clean. 


Tlie: Sharples Suction-feed Separator, therefore: is only 
an in at one of Nature’s laws. ‘The intense centri- 
fu orce and the:suction-feed principle in the Sharples 
tubular bow! guarantee perfectly clean skimming: at any 
speed 




















The Sharples discovery is protected 
by United States patents.. No other 
separator is a suction-feed: separa- 
tor. No other maker of separators 
can’ make use of the principle. 


Suction-feed 
makes possi- 
ble the knee- é 
low supply tank, doing away with 














Mili is vital to the 
welfare of the 
American people. 










ei groswction lifting. The oiling system needs 
to the highest little attention. ‘The one piece 
Soceaeney bowl—no dises—is easy to clean. 


ee og Write for illustrated booklet 
P. M. SHARPLES that tells why more Sharples 





"There are no 
substitutes for 
dairy foods,’ * 








Machines are in use today 
than any other make, Ameri- 
can or foreign. Dept 21. 
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SUCTION-FEED © 
CREAM SEPARATOR | | 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
West Chester, Pa. 
GALE-HOOPER CO.. Distributors, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 







































ASK THE ARMY MAN 


He knows what kind of shoes will stand hard knocks 
and are full of real solid comfort, and he says, “That's 
the shoe for wear and comfort.” Slip your feet into a 
pair of Liet. Richman’s Army Work Shoes 4 
know then that this shoe is the shoe for you. 
Send them on approval, postage free. See them and 
for yourself.. Feel the soft leather uppers, note the 
wide, roomy toe cap, examine the double thick solid 
oak leather soles. They wear like iron — an 
comfortable as slippers. Great for looks. Built 
to hold their shape. Send for your pair at my 
risk. You can’t go wrong and it’s the only 
way to beat the H.C. L. Buy direct, pay only 
$4.25 on arrival. Send them right back 
if they are not better than 

say and I will return —- * 
money promptly. Send nomoney 
with order—just name and size 
—that’s all. Write me today. 
Follow the pick of the army. 
,Get into line now. Write me 
personally. 

Ex-Lieut. RICHMAN, 

23 Albany St., Boston, Mass: 




































































This is my army 
style work shoe 
for $4.25 — $1.00 
more buys Richman’s 
dress shoe No. 2. 

























BORTION costs this country a 
A 20200.000 loss in dead calves 
and sterile cows. Isolate affect- 
ed animals; treat aborting cows; con 


sult the best veterinarian available; 





writ for Farmers’ Bulletin 790, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washineton, D. ( 

BUTTER is one of the foremost 
energy od ov to 85 per cent pure 
butter fat; it is a 98 per cent digesti- 
ble energy food the most concen 
trated form. Directions for making 
good butter are found in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 87¢ 

CLEAN, covered and cold are es- 
sentials in the production of high 
grade milk. Neglecting any one of 
these essentials produces disastrous 
results. See Farmers’ Bulletins 976, 


13 and 63. 

DISINFECTANTS and germ killers 
may be bought, but nature gives sun- 
shine free. Provide for it in the milk- 
house, barn and calf pens, and let it 
shine in on all dairy utensils. Read 
Farmers’ Bulletin 594. 

EXPERIMENTS prove the dairy 
cow to be the most efficient producer 
of human food. The normal milk cow 
produces more food in her milk in a 
year than is found in the flesh of a 
1,200 pound steer, and she does it on 
from a third to a seventh of the feed 
required by the steer. 

FEED the cow all the roughage she 
will consume without wasting, and 
concentrates in proportion to weight 
of milk produced—one pound of grain 
to three or three and a half pounds 
of milk being a fair ratio. Read Farm- 
3ulletin 743. 

GARGET or caked udder frequent- 
ly occurs soon after the young is 
born, or may appear tater. Symptoms 
are, hard, swollen and tender glands; 
milk thick, stringy or watery. Bathe 
affected parts with hot water f 


ers’ 


tor 
20 minutes at a time; rub dry and 
apply an ointment of two tablespoon- 
fuls of gum camphor in a teacup of 
melted lard. 

HAYS, especially the legumes, pea, 
peanut, and clover, are 
milk producing and 
high-priced protein usually purchased 


bean, alfalfa 


feeds replace 


in the form of concentrate 

INVESTIGATIONS reveal the fact 
that the high producing cow is the 
most profitable The Dairy Division 
found in a study of cow-test associa 
tion records that as production dou- 
bles, the profit above feed cost is it 

r r } r 

( N [ las 1 
al a | 
bull tl ividt 
Read ] 

I] | d end 1S 
S( to the butcher. It impossible 
to determine the harm a poor bull 
will do in the herd 

LUMPY jaw, Actinomycosis, is .due 
to an organism that gains entrance 
to the tissues producing lump or 
tumor. If found in the herd, have 
treatment administered by a com- 


petent veterinarian. Read Circular 96 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C 


MILK, a delicious beverage and one 
of the cheapest and best foods—na- 
ture’s food-drink. The commercial 
value of milk is often determined by 
its bueter fat content. The richness 
of milk is an individual trait of the 
cow and is not influenced by feed. 
Read Farmers’ Bulletin 363. 
NUTRITIVE ratio, the relation of 
digestible protein to other nutrients 
in the ration. The ration should be 
well balanced to meet the demands of 





the cow for maintenance and milk 
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The AB C’sof Dairying 


A Dairy Suggestion for Every Letter in the Alphabet 
By W. H. EATON 


production. Read Farmers’ Bulletin 
743. 

ONION and garlic flavors may be 
kept from milk by removing cows 
from onion pastures four to five hours 
prior to milking. Strong flavored 
feeds may impart flavors to the milk 
and should not be fed until after 

ilking Read Farmers’ Bulletins 608 


and 610 


+1 ; 
the ani- 
stock, 
mnality and pedi- 


t make 
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PEDIGREES do n¢ 
mal, In purchas 
look for both 


gree, 


pers 


QUIT milking the boarder. 
her with Babcock test and 


Locate 
record 
sheet. 


RYE and other temporary pastures 
will sweil the milk flow in spring and 
come at a season when land is not 
otherwise in use. 


SILOS provide succulence and im- 
prove the ration at a time when im- 
provement is needed most—when pas- 
tures are short and during winter. 
Silage cheapens the feed and often- 
times changes a small profit, or even 
a loss, to a good profit. The success- 
ful dairyman has a silo. Read Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins 855 and 556. 


TUBERCULOSIS is a communica- 
ble disease that may attack any of 
the domestic animals, though found 
mostly among cattle. Tuberculosis 
is dangerous, not only on account 
of losses among cattle, but also in its 
relation to the public health. Milk 
from badly affected cows is consid+ 
ered to be dangerous food for man. 
The dairy herd should be tested reg- 
ularly each year. Read B. A. I. Cir- 
cular 175, and Farmers’ Bulletin 473. 

UNIFORMLY good returns may be 
expected by having the cows freshen 
in the fall, Butter and milk products 
command the highest price during the 
fall and winter months, and the cow 
will be stimulated to her best pro- 
duction by the encouragement found 
in spring pastures. 

VITAMINES, 


certain elements 


found in both milk and butter, ele- 
ments absolutely necessary for the 
growth and development of the 
young. Milk fat is nature’s food in- 
tended for nourishing the young. 

WATER constitutes 87 pe t of 
n ilk. r vide an abut dal ri rom a 
pure pply at all times. The only 
legit ( 4 f putting it into milk 
is by p tting the cow to drink all 
he al \ gain in milk flow will 
pe! r1V1 co ( ( 4 
i 1€ I 

\ a i Z\ 

il from a he pool 

\ l t | e I ( 
teeds 

YEARLING heifers are the milk 
cows of tomorrow and demand the 
best of care and attention. The heifer 
should not freshen younger*than 24 to 


depending on de- 
Bulletin 


of age, 


Read 


30 months 
velopment 
777. 

ZERO weather while unusual in the 
South necessitates comfortable quar- 
ters for the cow. When the body 18 
cold nature provides warmth from 
the food consumed, which invariably 
decreases the milk flow. 


Farmers’ 


N A recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer I read instructions for re- 
moving warts from cows’ teats. [ 
have been very successful in doing 
this by simply painting the warts 
with a mixture of iodine after call 
had finished sucking. This treatment 
is applied once daily for 3 or 4 days 
and, in the course of a week there are 
no warts.—W. H. Johnson. 
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An Attractive Investment Yielding About 87% 


We offer a splendid opportunity for the progressive farmer and other thrifty Southern citizens to participate § in a highly efficient, 
soundly organized business made possible by their agricultural demands. 


The 7% Cumulative First Preferred Stock of the 
J. I. Case Plow Works Company, of Racine, Wis. 























CAPITALIZATION: 
7 Per Cent First Preferred, Par Value $100 (this issue)............... 000 cece cccccceeees $3,500,000 
7 Per Cent Non-cumulative Second Preferred, Par Value $100 ................ ccc cece eee $3,500,000 
Common Stock (No par value).............:..4.. PER errr ee NY re ; 125,000 Shares 
















Total net assets, exclusive of good will, over $200 per share for the First Preferred Stock. Earnings over five times the dividend 


requirements, and a successful record of forty-four years. 











THE SUCCESSFUL FARMER KNOWS THE CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY 
the study and sacrifice which has brought him to his present position, and is one of our es s largest enterprises, and oS ploneer m creating the 
does, therefore, appreciate the necessity for placing his surplus funds only ek era of modern m thods and better farming. The merit of its product 
in securities as are offered in such companies as can show a record of pen gn = aj og Agr aah % best proven By Wie tact the Sor te Viret 
achievement through times of depression as well as in seasons of prosperity. seven months of the current year the sales have been over $9,000,000.00—an 

increase of 162 per cent over the same period last year. 



























It is reasonable to assume that as conditions grow toward normal the stock will rapidly increase in values, for it is only through 
the present unusual conditions that the American investor is able to invest on such an attractive yield. 
We unhesitatingly recommend this investment as an opportunity to participate in a sound, well established business—a security 


without an element of speculation. : 
A REAL BUSINESS—NOT A MERE PROSPECT 


Fill in coupon and mail at once, and we will be pleased to forward circular fully de- 
scribing all the facts and features connected with this issue. 
















DURFEY & MARR, Raleigh, N. C. 
PRICE—$90 AND ACCRUED DIVIDEND Please send further information concerning Case Plow First Preferred 


Stock. JI am interested in a good investment. 


DURFEY & MARR She ciy cnn dche, headin amen 


Investment Securities RALEIGH, N. C. Pe ES Pera hid RET re satiate 
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The Aladdin system scientifically prepares 
the materials and conserves the labor. You 
can save 18 per centon the cost of the lumb- 


er and 30per cent on the cost of the labor. 


Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Home-builders in 
every state prove these statements, You can prove these state- 
ments for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you 
wherever you live. Fourteen years’ success of the Aladdin System 
of scientific pene and handling of materials, and the 
picaeree, at the right the efficient conservation and direction 
of the labor, Fourteen years’ success of the Aladdin System 
of construction have firmly established {ts many errant enee. 
THE LUMBER THAT’S WASTED COSTS JUST AS MU 

AS THE LUMBER THAT’S USED. The only possible ca to 
teduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to save 
the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber 
in our milJs ready to be nailed in place. Waste of lumber ia 
reduced to less than 2 per cent. Cost of labor is reduced 30 

r cent. One man will do in six days, with Aladdin Mate- 
































Grind Your 
Can You Use Me?}} = Own Grain 


and make money gr.n<ing' for others, with 
a pearl-fiinmt, nativ: buhr grist mill. 25° 
per cent. lighter running. Wick oiling 
bearings. Ball bearing division positively 
will not let stones drift together, Better 
production, greater capacity, better 
screening, better cleaning, cool running... 


Williams Improved 


and 


Liberty Grist Mills 


Produce greater capacity of a very 
high grade of table meal; grits, buck- 
wheat and graham flour. Also chops for 
stock feed, from all kinds of grain, Will 
operate with much less power than other 
makes. Write for our illustrated cata- 
logue which gives detailed description of 
their makeup, 
improvements 








































Iam a husky little brute and am look- and advan- Bp 3s A be 
ing for a hi ird job. I won’t need much e Phe TY rials, what it requires ten days to accomplish without Aladdin's System. 
attentior d I can be put in some out- 
oi-the-way” place and won't make any Shortage of Materials Everywhere 


Writing in the New York Herald, John C. Howell says: “Even a normal 
building program in 1920, will expenience difficulty. ry ‘having orders for 
building material filled on demand. ‘The buflding material searcity will 
have a serious effect in retarding the development of @ program at all 
commensurate with the buiding requirements,’ 


Before You Build---Be Sure of Getting 
Complete Shipment of Materials 


Lumber stocks were never so low as at present. Nails are practi- 


just keep right down on the 
your work quicker and with 
in you can have it done in 
iy—because I am the 


“MARATHON ” 


MOTOR 


mix ||| GET OUR PRICES ON 


“a other Leader Pumps, Tanks, Water Systems, Stover 
Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Feed Mills, Saws 











W. J. Palmer cally impossible to secure in most communities, Orders for doors 
Mfg. C Co. and other mill work are six to twelve months behind delivery dates, 
Many towns have a glass famine. Laths are about impossible to 


Soy Caaeery ¥. 6. secure and going up in price regularly And nearly all other items 
are difficult to obtain, *'This will cost millions of dollars to those 
who build this year, in delays on the job. Tho man who plans to 
build will probably suffer, unless he secures a guarantee of delivery 
of complete materials, 


‘Aladdin Shipments Overcome All Difficulty. 














> farm. and Saw Frames, Washing Machines, Churns, 


Iam mad n? 6 or % 1 > Cream Separators, Air Compressors, Air and 
de fu ed : 1 t 1 ; + = 2 1 id tis - Gasoline Storage Tanks, Lalley Electric Light and You Are Protected by a Guarantee. 
plant unable for iarm lhgnting Power Plants, General Electric Generators and « ° . 
want oF chy service. Switchboards, Electric. Irons, Motors, and other 4 Every Order Will Be Shipped Complete. 
If 1 would like to know more about labor-saving devices eee he in Richmond, Upon receipt of your order you will receive a bonafide guarantee 
‘ t Winston-Salem and ayetteville of complete shipment of all materials required to build the Aladdin 


Home you purchase, Where else can you get such a guaranteg 
of prompt, complete and gatisfactory shipment of all materials? 
Send for 100-page Aladdin Book of Homes No, 1212, 


The Aladdin Company 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
_ Branches Bay City, Michigan Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


© Write for Catalog and Prices 
THE MOTOR COMPANY, Winston-Salem, W. C. 


tia \ EGGS —_____ POULTRY 
We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The hig r guaraiteed with quick 


highest market price 






































ASHEV ‘ retugns. Give us a trial. 
tEVIL NORTH CAROLINA Reference, First National Bank, Richmond, Va ortland, Oregon Wilmington, N. Carolina 
WOODSON CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 








When writing to -advertisers, say: “ 
“i , say: “I am ’ ° 
Writing you as am advertiser in The Pro. | Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Tessi . Never throw away a co of The Progressive 
: = Farmer, which guarantees the re- Farmer. if you don’t se veer paper for future 
ability of all advertising it carries.” santana — _— paper te some farmer, 
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. | | The Breeds of Livestock—Dual | 


Order Early Your 1920 || Puriose Caide 


XHI.—Brown Swiss: Description and 
Characteristics 
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Farmers in need of a new De Laval Cream Separator | . : 2 lag et . * 
this year may wisely place their orders immediately if ih te both fon ers ;’ , ne of 
they have not already done so. || cert h al eg is BERS Pic 
. ° | las L/ haw 1s ( quite 
For three years past, notwithstanding the . chin te aa tna blinble 
constantly increased production, it has not been The Brown Swiss has been main~ mone individeals. which with 
possible to make nearly enough De Laval ma- | tained as a pure breed for a lona time thick neck, heavy brisket and la 
chines to meet the demand. We shall make in its, native liome of Switserland bone do not measure up to the Ameri- 
25,000 more machines in 1920 than in any Its origin is unknown and dates back can standard of high quality. 
‘ prior year, but are already be- beyond any accurate records of cattl oo va ee 
: “hie . ; 6h Seg et Ne a The disposition of the Brown Swiss 
hind deliveries in some sizes. ceding, but it is one of our oldest, ee ee ee 
Hence the importance of get pure breeds of cattle is all that could be desired, for they 
 s P ] aed are quict and docile .to a marked 
ting in your order ear y- In Switserland the Brown Swiss ts degree. 
Superior as De Laval the second largest breed of cattle, and oa as 
Cream Separators have always they are quite generally popular in yh ates ts nol gery susform, thane 
b th t th Continental Europe raised in the higher, more rugged 
ft i¢ eit ¥ i t - . . . . é 7 
~~ to o a 0 ey and less fertile sections of Switzer- 
are better still in 1920. America they have never become land being much smaller than those 


If you have milk to sepa- 
rate you can't afford to waste 
quantity or quality of product, 
time and convenience, through 
the use of any other means of 
separating than a De Laval 
machine. 

An improved De Laval 
Separator will surely save its cost 
in a few months, and will go on doing so every few months for:many years. 
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De Laval Separators speak for themselves. Their appearance and 
performance best demonstrate their superiority. Be sure you see and try 
one before buying any other or deciding to go on using an inferior or 
half-worn-out separator another year. 
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Your De Laval local agent will be glad to afford you the oppor- 
tunity to do this. If you don’t know him simply address the nearest De 
Laval main office, as below. 


S 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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A BROWN SWISS COW OF GOOD TYPE 
generally distrib- 
uted, but have gained in popularity 





























from the lower regions of the coun- 
try. But most of those in America 
are of good size and weigh well. It 


numerous or very 








very considerably in recent ‘years. 
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L£nsile, 


GEH 


adjustment of speeds to fit any tractor, eli- 
minates alllost motion and waste of power, 


both cutter and tractor. You'll be sur- 





The Light Running Gehl Ensilage Cutter famous for its quality cutting, 


Producing the best possible results with 
prised to see how much your engine will 












Cond 





is 
with exclusive 










or tractor, size and speed of drive pulley 
and height of silo. 

A postal brings our new 1920 catalogue and 
complete information. Write for it. 























Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Asso- 


CHARACTERISTICS.—T he color ranges 
from a light to a dark brown, dark 


a gray. Surrounding the mouth is a 


colored band. The 


is stated that the standard weight for 
cows is 1,250 to 1,400 pounds and for 


mow cntalogwe The first importation made to this 
MAltalle Callers cable country was in 1869, by H. M. Clark bulls 1,500 to 1,800 pounds, although 
ideas of Massachusetts. The American individual bulls may weigh more. 


solidly built on a triple steel frame, oversize shafts, equipped ie 4 ; q 

break pin safety Dizi med malleable knife heads and perfect and convenient knife ciation was organized in 1880 and Although the size and blocky form 
adjustment. maintains the herd book of the breed would seem to lean more toward beef 
Any 8-16 Tractor Runs the Gehl No.17 Self Feeder Saves One Man’s Time in this country. Ira Inman, Covert, production, the Brown Swiss is the 
Our special belting arrangement permits of When writing mention size of engine Michigan, is the secretary. dairy breed of Switzerland. The 


quantity of milk is medium, and fair 
milking qualities are perhaps more 
uniformly present than in most of the 


do witha Gehl Cutter. »rown and mouse color being pi , 
brown and mouse color being p »pular. other dual purpose breeds. At the 
Along the back bone, and sometimes P ‘a ° cine 
: : t an-American dairy test the Brown 
along the belly, the color fades. to ae ; t fourth ¢ wy of 
what may be more correctly termed TUE, OOS FOREN Te Qnenine Ae 
pnd ws Slenysitas sigh Bab milk, being surpassed by Holstems, 


Ayrshires and Shorthorns. The con- 


“oe, : Si diag ee tent of butter fat is, according to 
udder is quite often white or partly Eckles, about 4 per cent, and cows 
white. The hoofs are black, tongue Se Se ear ppt ; " 
white The hoofs a , black, tongue produced from 5,000 to 7,000 pounds a 
dark and horns very dark at tips, but ener 
° ° . year, 
white or light colored at the base 
F ti) R . The breed ranks well as beef pro- 
Try ; —— =? b ais Fok yen ducers in Switzerland. In Europe 
< This ump ul er el = eagn ~ > a ll fs = Hf a fe The the quality of the meat is regarded as 
type as generally understood. good, and the steers are said to dress 
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general appearance is blocky or heavy, 
approaching what in this country is 
regarded as The head is 
moderately heavy and the horns rath- 


coarseness. 


out from 55 to 60 per cent of carcass 
to live weight, but they do not take 
high rank as meat producers in this 
country, 


ey the puller. If not, returo a . 7) a > neck is sab oe) 
Worlds ai expense, Ket al Sal tele ate ee — e rei - oa _ ch is thie k and heavy un 
Lary = rstin ahaa « obs > 2 . fies ‘ omnes Wiss 
Motors ‘ clearing cost to the lowest gure ever: koownl in both s¢ wes, the skin along the un In its native home the Brown ms 
Filled with valuable land clearing facts. Also get Special der part of the neck and dewlap is lives almost entirely on pasture an 






| ~ = t . \ . a at im 2 Agent’s Proposition. Write for it today. 


Weighs less—costs less. Has greater power, 5) 
Guaranteed against brea age. A 


Lasts longer. 
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MAN 
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oc, strengt 
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1224 Lud St, Escanaba ‘Michd 
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When writing to advertisers say: 


“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
armer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 








more abundant than in other breeds. 
The breast is broad «and deep, the 
shoulders rather prominent or rough 
and not well covered. The back is 
not always straight and strong, a 
slackness forward being too common, 
The fore ribs are got as well sprung 


hay or dry roughage, being fed very 
little grain. They rank high as gras- 
ers, and possess great vigor and 
rustling qualitics, although the larger 
individuals or type, like other breeds, 
do best on good pasture and liberal 
feeding. 
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Small Fruit Trees Usually Better | 
Than Large Ones 


} 
many folks who purchase ‘fruit 
s to set out an orchard try to 
the basis of cord wood rather 
well developed fruit 
It may just as well be accepted 
fact that the larger the tree, the 
more severe the shock of taking up 
and transplanting, and the more dif 
ficult it will be to get the tree to live 
it is set out. We would ten to 
one rather have a one-year-old peach 
tree than a two-year-old. It stands 
to reason that the two-year-old tree 
y.ould cost the most money and yet it 
is an absolute fact that the one-year- 
old tree, if properly grown, is far 
superior to the two-year-old. 


ean cut, 


alter 


With apples, some people prefer the 
two-year-old to the one-year-old, but 
here again we prefer a well grown, 
one-year-old tree at the same cost, 
and yet it is clear to all that the two- 
year-old must more than the 
younger tree. 


cost 


It is much easier not only to trans- 
plant a one-year-old tree but to give 
it the proper shape, than it is a two- 
year-old. The branches of a one- 
year-old tree are smaller and can ‘e 
thinned out and cut back in such way 
as to enable one to give the tree the 
desired shape. Of course, with a two- 
year-old tree this can be’done but it 
* is.more difficult. 


There is a whole lot more in get- 
ting a fruit tree with a well developed 
root system and a clean, straight 
trunk than there is in getting one 
that has grown a whole lot of wood; 
and other things being equal, the 
young tree will cost less and is worth 
considerably more than the two-year- 
old, according to our way of thiyking. 
We realize that some folks will differ 
with us in the opinion that a one- 
year-old apple tree is better than a 
two-year-old, and under certain con- 
the two-year-old might be 
but when properly handled 
one-year-old tree. 


ditions, 

the best, 

give us the 
We 


remarks 


are prompted to make these 
about the merits of one and 
two-year-old fruit tree because we 
have recently heard a good many 
folks make remarks to the effect that 
the fruit trees they had bought were 
not large enough. Of-course, one 
must look out and secure fruit trees 
that are not stunted, but do not imag- 
ine if you get a fruit tree capable 
of making cord wood that it is better 
than a smaller one with a well de- 


veloped root system and a_ clean, 
straight, well developed but small 
trunk, L. A. NIVEN. 


Keep Your Liberty Bonds 


SAVE your Liberty Bonds, now 
being sold at the rate of 10,000 a 
day, and cut the interest coupons to 
pay taxes instead of permitting the 
bonds to pour into the coffers of the 
rich, is the warning sounded by 
United States Treasury Department 
Officials as well as financial experts. 


“Because a Liberty Bond isn’t as 
Showy as a piano, as shiny as_ silk 
shirts or hose or as gorgeous as on 
Stock, many persons,” say the govern- 
ment investigators, “who, during the 
war period, because of patriotism or 
the pressure of public opinion, bought 
government securities, Are now 
spending their first and only savings 
with the same generous abandon of 


an old time intoxicated sailor, only 
more so.” 


“Present day quotations on Liberty 
bonds showing them below par,” said 
Roy A. Young, governor of the ninth 
federal reserve district, “have nothing 
to do with the maturity value of the 
bonds and should be of no interest 


vs the ordinary bondholder. The 
nit 


ted.States government will redeem 
every 
dz ite 

terest.” 


Liberty Bond at its maturity 
at face value plus accrued in- 

















The 1920 Swift Year Book is 
out—send for your copy 


It contains facts and figures that will give you a clearer. 
understanding of the handling of cattle, hogs, and 


sheep after they leave the farm. 


Developments of vital interest to 
the farmer, the stock raiser, the 
retailer, and the consumer are 
dealt with in a simple, straight- 
forward way. 


The Year Book goes into pertinent 
points in connection with events of 
recent months in the packing busi- 
ness which will prove good reading. 


Swift & Company was a frequent 
topic of conversation last year. 
Committees investigated it, com- 
missions attacked it, some con- 
demned it. 


Get your copy NOW 


Presently many began to think 
about it; began to realize that 
Swift & Company was performing 
a necessary service in a big, 
efficient way; began to wonder 
whether this service could be per- 
formed as well in any other way. 


Read what Swift & Company did 
last year,and what it meant to you. 
Swift & Company’s 1920 Year 
Book tells all about it. 


It is a fascinating story—simple 
facts in simple, words. 


Address Swift & Company 


4150 Packers Avenue, Union Stockyards, Chicago, II. 
Established 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholdera 
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We atse manutacture the U. & J. FORD TIMER. 
Will last as jong asthe car. PRICE $2.60 


oot. 4, CARBURETOR. 2c 




















SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 


S7 SWEENEY BLOG 








Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 
Hear Ye!!! 

















BLOG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 





When writing to advertisers say: 


“Tt am writing you as an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it 
carries.” 
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OW do taxes in the South compare with taxes 

in the West? Just by way of illustration, we 
noticed in a Western paper last week that C. A. 
Smith, Amherst, Wis., reported a tax of $171.48 on 
his 110-acre farm, and }. H. Bruins, Holland, Minn., 
reported a tax of $860 on his 360-acre farm. 


XPERIMENT stations must continue with re- 

doubled energy all lines of investigation. These 
stations must discover the truths taught in our 
agricultural colleges, the advice given by our 
county agents and specialists and the information 
contained in our farm papers. This, of course, 
means that the experiment stations must be lib- 
erally supported. 


UR $10 prize for the best letter on “The Farm- 

er and Organized Labor” has been awarded to 
James G. K. McClure, Jr., whose letter appeared 
on page 22 of our January 24 issue. Readers who 
file their copies of The Progressive Farmer will 
find it well worth while to turn back and re-read 
Mr. McClure’s strikingly concise, fair, and 
thoughtful discussion of a big subject. 


HE United States Bureau of Markets in its 
“Market Reporter” for March 20 publishes the 
following interesting comparison of increase in 
cotton and cotton goods prices in the last twelve 
months: 


Material Price increase 
Raw cotton, middling grade, 74-inch staple..... 51 per ct. 
Yarns: . 

Southern single chain warps, 20s.........+++: 107 per ct. 

Southern single skeins, 6s to 85.........00005 87 per ct. 
POPE, BF WEHOR WIGS 2c cvcccsccccccusecencseceses 90 per ct. 
Brown sheeting, 40 inches wide ..........0-+e0+ 113 per ct. 


HE experiment stations are doing a remark- 

able work in solving many agricultural prob- 
lems. The results of these experiments are pub- 
lished from time to time in bulletins. The infor- 
mation contained in a bulletin is often worth hun- 
dreds of dollars to farmers. This being tgue, 
every farmer should have his name on his experi- 
ment station’s mailing list to receive’the bulletins 
as published. e 

e - 

THe peanut growers’ organization of North Car- 

olina and Virginia took an advanced step in 
Suffolk Wednesday. Plans were laid for raising 
a quarter of a million dollars among growers in 
the two states to carry on a peanut cleaning busi- 
ness and market directly to buyers. Stock will 
be offered in shares of $50 each, and the 400 pea- 
nut farmers attending the meeting feel that great 
results will follow. 


[® THE last state campaign The Progressive 
Farmer published the advertising of both Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates for state 
office. A week or two ago we published the ad- 
vertisement of an organization wanting names of 
of persons interested in starting a new political 
party. It ought to go without saying that in all 
such cases, advertising is inserted without ctom- 
mitting The Progressive Farmer editorially to 
any sort of endorsement or approval of the ad- 
vertisement. We believe candidates for public 
office should be encouraged to rely more and 
more on publicity and discussion, instead of trying 
to win by rounding up local politicians and party 
workers, and we are glad to publish any candi- 
date’s statement, if not offensive or misleading in 
tone. 


R many years some banks and loan companies 

exacted the last drop of blood from the farmer 
when loaning him money. Young men borrowed 
money to pay for farms and farmers had to bor- 
row money for their operations at exorbitant 
rates of interest. The money sharks of the coun- 
try are now trying in every conceivable manner 
to destroy the good work of the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks. The establishment of these banks 
lowered the rate of interest. to farmers to less- 
than 6 per cent. Through these banks, farmers 
may secure loans at a very low rate of interest for 


from five to forty years. Every farmers’ organi- 
zation, every individual farmer and every man in- 
terested in the agricultural development of this 
country should unite to defeat every bill intro- 
duced in Congress to tax Federal Farm Loan Bank 
bonds. The Smoot Bill is now Congress 
and should be overwhelmingly defeated 


before 





Fos a long time The Progressive F: 
consistently refused to carry financial or in- 


vestment advertising—stocks, bonds, et< We be- 
lieve the time has come that this rule should be 
changed. There are so many wildcat schemes 


seeking the farmer's that we believe we 
will be doing our readers a real service by adver- 
tising companies that have safe, high-class-bonds 
and securities for sale. Consequently, hereafter 
we shall accept advertising of this sort. We can- 
not, of course, extend our general guarantee to 
such advertising—that is to say, we cannot prom- 
ise to make good any loss of any sort resulting 
from such investments—but we hereby promise 
our readers that we will thoroughly investigate 
each case and admit to our columns no adver- 
tiser swe do not believe to be thoroughly honest 
and worthy, and one with whom we ourselves 
would be willing to invest in case we had the 
money. We shall be glad to have our readers take 
notice of this matter and be governed accordingly, 


Why a Big 1920 Cotton Acreage May 
Hurt the South for Years to Come 


HE South™for a long time produced cotton 
first with 


money 


then with free 


We 
cotton has at 


slave labor and 

labor at starvation practically 
gave away the crop. last 
reached a price which offers the producer a chance 


wages. 
Now 


for something better than a shanty to live in, 
side-meat to live on, and a crop-lien to live with. 
But because this price is higher than they used to 
pay, here and 
declare that present prices are excessive. 


many manufacturers both abroad 


The truth is that all farm products for a genera- 
tion past have sold too low, and cotton lower than 
any other. For a generation, male farm labor in 
the South averaged just about half the wages of 
male farm labor in the North—$13.94 a month in 
the South Atlantic states in 1890, for example, as 
the North Atlantic 


and children 


against $24.72 in states—and 


women worked in Southern cotton 
fields almost for nothing. Southern boys and girls 
were kept out of school plowing, hoeing and pick- 


ing cotton, while Northern boys and girls attended 


eight or nine months’ school terms under strict. 


compulsory attendance laws. 


All these conditions are now changing. South- 
ern farm Negroes have largely.gone to the towns 
and to the North, and wages in the South are fast 
approaching the full American average. Farmers 

are deciding that their women folk have as much 
right and duty in the home as the women folk of 
other classes have. Then, too, we have gotten 
over the idea that we must keep our children in 
the cotton fields this year in order to make an 
over-production of cotton which will in turn so 
beat down prices as to force these children back 
into the fields next year—and so on until they die 
in ignorance. The South is beginning to adopt 
-compulsory attendance laws for its children just 
as practically all other civilized states and coun- 
tries have had for a generation. 


The meaning of all this is that the South is 
never again going to make cotton on the old 
starvation slave-labor basis on which it was made 
from 1880 to 1910. Nevertheless, it is going to take 
some time to drive these facts into the minds and 
consciousness of manufacturers and _ business 
men. If we can keep prices high through just one 
more season, we ought to be on a permanently 
higher level of cotton prices. On the other hand, 
if the bears win next fall and force prices down, 
all the work that has been done in educating the 
world to the necessity for permanently better cot- 
ton prices, will have to be done over again. 

Thus a big acreage of cotton in 1920 will play 
into the hands of bear-speculators and manufac- 
If we fail to grow ample home supplies, 
we give the enemy a stick with which to break 
The failure to provide 


turers. 


our heads. reasonable 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


warehouse facilities will likewise play squarely 


into the hands of the bears. 

Let us get ready for the great battle next fall 
by (1) planting only a reasonable acreage in cot- 
ton, (2) planting an abundant acreage in food and 
feed crops, and finally (3) by putting up sufficient 
hold the 


from the bears if they set out to get it without 


warehouses to enable us to crop away 


paying decent wages for the labor that has 
made it. 
9 ° 
Let’s Have a Real Garden This Year 
6s IGHTY few farmers have real gardens.” So 
said an observant man who travels with 
open eyes through our Southern country 
districts; and there is too much truth in what he 
Says. 


There are two great reasons why so few farm- 
ers have real gardens. One is that the average 
farmer doesn't plant a sufficient variety of vege- 
tables. The other reason is that he doesn’t plant 
a succession of the vegetables he does grow. Let 
us take a little space to emphasize the two funda- 


mental reforms here indicated as necessary, 

1. Let us plant a greater variety of vegetables. 
It is not enough to grow some of the more com- 
monly planted vegetables, but a variety of such 
carrot, egg plant, leek, 
parsnips, salsify, etc., should be grown. There 


as celery, asparagus, 
are not many gardens where one can find more 
than two or three of the above-mentioned vege- 
tables, and yet every one Of them is a high-class 
vegetable and should be grown in -every home 
garden. May we not therefore urge and insist that 
every home garden have in it at least a small 
quantity of every vegetable mentioned above? 

2. Let’s keep a succession of the old stand-by 
cabbage, 
corn, mustard, okra, turnips, 


such as snap beans, beets, 
tomatoes, etc. Too 


many of us still look on a garden as we do a cot- 


vegetables 


ton or corn field; that is, a place to be plowed up 
and planted all at once. This is no way to make 
Make a succession of plantings in such 
fresh 


and winter as 


a garden. 
to be able to secure 
fall 
It is far better to plant 


way as vegetables 


throughout the entire well 
as spring and summer. 
just a few rows of these vegetables at intervals 
of from two to four weeks than it is to plant the 
whole garden in early spring just as though it 
were a cotton or corn field. Remember that it is 
just as important to grow a succession of vege- 
tables as it is to have a garden at all. 

Let’s get busy now and have a real garden from 
which vegetables of some kind may be secured 
every day in the year. It can be done anywhere 


in the South, 


No One Farm Problem of Most 
Importance 


UR agricultural writers and speakers name 

numerous problems for solution. Soil fer 

tility, good seed, more power on the farm, 
labor-saving farm implements, cheaper labor and 
better prices for farm products are considered 
really big problems by different authorities. 

Most of us are inclined to overestimate the im- 
portance of one problem or to underestimate the 
importance of another problem. One class says 
that farmers should produce more at less cost, 
while another class is of the opinion that farmers 
should receive a better price for their farm 
products, There is every reason why farmers 
should obtain larger yields per acre, use more 
power and more labor-saving implements on the 
farm and at the same time receive better prices 
for farm products. 

It may be that larger yields :per acre and the 
cultivation of more acres per hand would mean 
overproduction, but this could easily be remedied 
by keeping the children in school instead of in 
the fields and by reducing our working hours from 
The result 
citizenship 


twelve or fourteen to eight or ten. 
would educated 
with more leisure for enjoying life and culture. 


be a_ better rural 
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The Presidential Campaign 
INETY days from now both political parties 
will have named their candidates for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Yet no one can 

now predict with any certainty who the nominee 
of either party will be. 

In the Republican Party, the closeness of the 
contest is indicated by the vote in South Dakota. 
There General Wood, Governor Lowden and Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson were entered in the primary, 
and with practically all precints reporting, the 
yote stood: Wood, 29,362; Lowden, 25,701; John- 
son, 23,594. 

Just now General Wood seems to have a greater 
number of delegates than any other Republican 
candidate, but his successes have increased the 
bitterness of his opponents. Senator Borah, a 
Johnson supporter, charges that enormous sums 
of money are being spent to secure Wood's nomi- 
nation, and probably little less to nominate Low- 
den. It is not at all unlikely that with feeling 
growing bitterer among Wood, Lowden and John- 
son factions, the Republicans may turn to the 
mild, McKinley-like Senator Harding of Ohio as a 
harmonizer,*Or possibly to Herbert Hoover. 

The frankest and boldest of the active Republi- 
can candidates is Senator Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
He has the most progressive views on all 

problems and the finest record of 
Nor is there any sus- 


fornia. 
domestic 
achievements to his credit. 
picion that millionaire interests are financing his 
campaign. Unfortunately, he takes a very narrow 
view of America’s international duties. He was 
Roosevelt’s running mate on the Progressive 
ticket in 1912, and has much more right to be 
Roosevelt’s heir in politics, than General Wood 
has. 

The backers of Herbert Hoover have -finally 
decided with his consent to enter him in the 
Republican race. His past independence in poli- 
tics and his broadly liberal tendencies will prob- 
ably keep him from being nominated, although 
he would poll a larger independent vote than any 
A writer in the April 
World’s Work summarizes Hoover’s quite excel- 


lent platform as follows: 


other possible candidate. 


A better distribution of wealth: Here in America, 2 per 
cent of the people control 65 per cent of the capital. We 
can do better than that. Income and inheritance taxes 
can be used to equalize the distribution of wealth and still 
leave plenty of money incentive. But we want no socialism. 


Taxation: The present income tax bears too heavily on 
the small income and too lightly on the large ones. Inher- 
itance taxes should also be increased on great fortunes. 

Manufactures: We must encourage foreign trade, but 
not exploit agriculture for the benefit_of manufacturers. 
That has already been overdone. 

Agriculture: We must help agriculture by (1) reducing 
the number of. middlemen; (2) by so rewarding the farmer 
that he can bid against the factory for labor; and (3) by 
making country life more attractive. 

Military Training: No military training in army camps 
under professional soldiers, but vigorous physical training 
as a part of school discipline. 

League of Nations: This is necessary to preserve the 
peace of the world. But there is so much good in the plan, 
even with the Senate reservations, it would be better to take 


it with reservations rather than delay the world’s peace by 
a Campaign on this issue. 


Prospective Democratic Candidates 


UT doubtful as are the Republicans as to who 
will be their nominee, the uncertainty among 
Democrats is tenfold more intense. 


At this writing, nobobdy knows whether Presi- 
dent Wilson is at heart seeking . third term. It 
is to be hoped that he is not, but he has had a 
hundred good chances to say that he was not a 
candidate—and has not said it yet. The failure of 
ex-secretary McAdoo to announce his candidacy, 
most people think, is due to the fact that he has 
not yet been able to find out what President Wil- 
son wishes to do. Mr. McAdoo is a much abler 
man than Attorney-General Palmer or Governor 


Cox, but the fact that he is a son-in-law of the 
President is likely to prove a handicap rather 
than an asset. Governor Cox has made a remark- 
able record of achievement in Ohio, but has not 
given evidence of a big grasp of national prob- 
lems, while Attorney-General Palmer has hurt 
himself by his eargerness for the nomination and 
his constant announcement of great things he was 
about to do, but which in most cases have not 


amounted to much, 


Mr. McAdoo’s refusal to enter into any contest 
for the nomination has given other candidates a 
seeming lead in states where presidential pri- 
maries have been held, but at this writing he 
seems to be the outstanding favorite among 
Democratic voters generally. As Secretary of 
the Treasury and Direetor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Farm Loan Board, he made a record 
which guarantees that he would make a success- 
ful president. Mr. Bryan would accept a nomina- 


tion if tendered him, but is not seeking it. 


The Campaign in North Carolina 


E GO to press too early to 
Democratic State Convention meeting in 
Raleigh this week. The Republican State 
Convention meeting in Greensboro several weeks 
ago declared for woman suffrage, the Australian 
ballot system, better roads, free text books, in- 


report the 


creased teachers’ salaries and a revised taxation 
system. For Governor, the convention nominated 
Mr. John J. Parker; for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction it named an excellent woman teacher, 
and for Commissioner of Agriculture it named a 
candidate who will add great strength to its 
ticket, namely, Mr. A. L. French, of Rockingham 
County. 

In the Democratic party a spirited contest is on 
between Page, Gardner, and Morrison for the 
gubernatorial nomination. Most of the politicians 
have been lined up for the last two candidates, 
but if the ballots 
Farmer readers are any-indication, Mr. Page is 
in the lead among the farmers. Mr. Gardner has 
the advantage of an engaging personality, wide- 


received from Progressive 


spread travel over the state and enthusiaStic sup- 
port by many college students. Mr. Morrison 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“APPLE BLOSSOMS” 


ERE is a wonderfully vivid and melodious song 
He “Merry England” in apple blooming time, and 
every word applies equally well to the glory of 
the blossoming season in our own American orchards 


Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring? 
In the spring? 
An English apple orchard in the spring? 
When the spreading trees are heavy 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis pipes his story 
In the spring? 


Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring? 
In the spring?, ¥ 

And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 

Pink buds bursting at the light, 

Crumpled petals baby-white— 

Just to touch them a detight— 
In the spring? 


Have you walked beneath the blossoms in the spring? 
n the spring? ; 

Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 

When the pink cascades were falling, 

And the PP seve brooklets brawling, 

And the cuckoo-bird is calling 
In the spring? 


Have you seen a merry bridal in the spring? 
In the spring? 
In an English apple country in the spring? 
When the bride and maidens wear 
Apple blossoms in their hair; 
Apple blossoms everywhere, 
In the spring? 


If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 
In the spring, 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring. 
No sight can I remember, 
Half so precious, half so tender, 
Ag the apple blossom render 
In the spring! 
—Wm. Wesley Martin. 
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counts especially on the party service he has ren- 
dered and the powerful support of Senator Sim- 
mons. Mr. Page’s strength lies in the fact that 
he is progressive, a business man and promises to 
overhaul our systems of state and county gov- 
ernment with a view to greater efficiency and 
economy. For United States Senator, Mr. Aubrey 
L. Brooks of Greensboro will compete in the 
Democratic primary with Senator Overman, who 
has been in the Senate since 1903. Mr. Broo's 
has been a leader of the progressive element in 
state politics and will no doubt have a strong 
following. 
oo 


The Shameful Increase in Lynching 


URING the year 1919 there was a consider- 
able increase—a 25 per cent increase, in fact— 
in the number of lynchings in the South. The 
complete list of such 1919 lynchings by states is as 
follows: t 





NON a5 cccanenevew es 7 North Carolina ..;....... 3 
ORGRERS  cicdeccsocectess 12 South Carolina .......... 1 
SED | 6 ceaxcehesadioesns 2 SOOMROENS. aiccccnccsatcnae 1 
DEE ‘Sidn¢e0beobaudyeun 5 TED. cis6nvides<shagnacuel 4 
SE chevtenwhsacnsses 21 Washington ..... 1 
Louisiana Z West Virginia 2 
Mississippi oe Bs OMORS. 6500) secevesavuane 1 
Missouri ..... 2 —_ 
Nebraska 1 pT eee er 82 





In 1917 we had only 38 lynchings; in 1918, 64; 
and the 82 record of last year was the highest, 
with one exception, in sixteen years. Seven of the 
82 were white. 
were accused of the unspeakable crime. 


Only nine of the persons lynched 


Our white people must put themselves in the 
Negro’s place in order to realize how lynching af- 
fects the colored people and breecs bad blood be- 


tween both races. Mr. Bolton Smith of. Memphis, 
Tenn., in a recent address put the matter as 
strongly as anybody has yet done. In case a 
Negro is lynched, says Mr. Smith, the more con- 
servative Negroes say: “If this Negro were guilty, 
why did not the white people try him? He would 
certainly have been convicted, for they have the 
courts; therefore if they lynched him it is be- 
cause they feel a supreme contempt for my race, 
not because they wish to punish crime.” And the 
more bitter members of the race declare: “If this 
Negro had been guilty, he would have been tried 
for the white people know they could convict him 
easily if he were guilty, and if they lynched him it 
was because they felt that he was innocent. They 
wanted to kill him Anyway. He is dead just be- 
cause he was a Negro. Had he been white, he 
would be alive now.” 


The people of the South might as well make up 
their minds that if they do not themselves set out 
to control this shameful evil the national Govern- 
ment will do so. There is already a powerful 
movement to have the Federal Government to 
take charge of the prosecutiens. of all lynching 
cases. Even if this were not true, our Southern 
people should take a determined step against this 
evil both for the sake of their own civilization and 
for the sake of racial peace. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 


S THE nations which the Lord destroyeth 
Arter your face, so shall ye perish; because 

ye would not be obedient unto the voice of 
the Lord your God.—Deut. 8 :20. 


Because if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
Jesus as Lord and shalt believe in thy heart that 
God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be 
saved.—Rom. 10-9. 


A Thought for the Week 


ORMALLY I only care for a novel if the end- 

ing is good, and I quite agree with you that 

if the hero has to die he ought to die worth- 
ily and nobly, so that our sorrow at the tragedy 
shall be tempered with the joy and pride one al- 
ways feels when a man does his duty well and 
bravely. There is quite enough sorrow and shame 
and suffering and baseness in real life, and there 
is no need for meeting it unnecessarily in fiction. 
Now and then there is a powerful but sad story 
which really is interesting and which really does 
good; but normally the books which do good and 
the books which healthy people find interesting 
are those which are not.in the least of the sugar- 
candy variety, but which, while portraying foul- 
ness and suffering when they must be portrayed, 
yet have a joyous as well as a noble side —From 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “Letters to His Children.” 




















95 Susquehanna 
Silk Poplin 
We Ship on Skirt 


Your Approval 
Send no money for this stunning Susque- 


hanna silk skirt. Just mail us the couppn 
below and it will be sent immediately, postage 
paid by us, direct from our factory. See for 
ourself what a wonderful value it is. Your 

irror will prove it the most graceful, shapely 
skirt you ever wore. Your friends will admire 
its style and appearance. Compare it with the 
better class skirts that sell for $8.00 or $10.00, 
and then if you are not convinced that you 
have saved at least $5.00 by buying from us, 
you can return the skirt at our expénse, 


Long Wear Combined 
with Stylish Beauty 


This skirt has a high beautiful luster, 1s 
woven firmly and lends itself admirably to 
correct draping. It combines long wearing 
qualities with stylish beauty, absolutely the 
latest thing for this season. Provided with 
the desirable deep style pockets, run through 
with large buckles and trimmed with long 
silky fringe,—charmingly gathered at the 
waist and falls in soft rippling folds. Hips are 
extra full. The picture does not do justice to 
the beauty of the style. You must try it on 
to really appreciate it. 


COLORS— 
Black, Blue or Taupe 


Sizes 22 to 40 waist, 34 to 40 length. Extra 
Waist size from 32 to 40—35 cents extra. 

Be sure to state color desired, waist, and 
length size. This, with your and 

















name 
address on the coupon below, is all we require. 
Don’t send a penny with the coupon. Remem- 
ber, you can send this skirt back at our ex- 
pense if you don’t think it is the greatest 
skirt value ever offered, 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay the postman only $3.95 on arrival. If 
you don’t think it is worth $8.00 or $10.00 just 
send it back at our expense. We will return your 
money at once, Fillin and mail this coupon now, 




















POSTAGE 
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FREE Warewell Company, Dept. 130, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yt s Send me at your expense Susquehanna 
pay ry Re re = i RP yf Lens 

$3.95 on arrival. y money bac wan 

you well to it. I risk nothing, 

order Color. ...0«.Waist Size.....Length Size... 
















Coupon brin; rorerate 99 0 6 a'eareee © 
Direct this ski a N@Me. « « wrnwee's © ~ ~~ «sereranemere enn 078" *e 

your home, 7 
WAREWELL CO., Phil BAdAress. ...+4---+0e cep-ems eee cesses esasaaae 



































The Safe Soap 


Ivory Soap does not cause enlarged pores 
or blackheads as strong soaps often do. 
Ivory’s mildness and purity make it safe 
for even the tender skin of babies as 
q shown by its use in millions of nurseries. ‘ 
Ivory Soap is free from uncombined alkali, 
unsaponified oil and all harsh materials 
which make some soaps harmful. © Ivory 
will not irritate your skin no matter how 
tender it is or how often you bathe. 


99% PURE 








IVORY SOAP 
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| Club Program for United Farm 


Women 
April 17—Historical Events 

Record: A military march by Sousa’s 
Band 

Paper: Things of importance that have 
occurred in April, as the Concord fight, 
the first battle of the Revolutionary War. 
Record: Bugle Calls of the Army, by 
Johnston, 

Reading: Paul Revere’s Ride, by Long- 
fellow. 

Paper: Brief sketch of the presiden- 


tial career of President Wilson. 
Record: United Empire March, by Vic- 
tor’s Band. 
Refreshments: 
cocoa. 


Oatmeal cookies and 








A Plea for Grass, Flowers and Trees 


ps A recent issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer pictures of a town 
home and a country home appeared. 
Apparently the *homes were of the 
same dimensions, similar in style and 
probably the construction cost of 
each was about the same. 

Box flower gardens were in the 
windows of the town house, old- 
fashioned flowers and vines crept up 
about its porches and trees had been 
set in the yard. A gravel walk with 
the grass neatly trimmed from its 
edges led from the gate to the door- 
step. Truly it made an inviting pic- 
ture, 

The country house was the home 
of a well-to-do farmer but not a flow- 
er was seen growing in the windows 





jor about the porches and not a tree 


was visible in the yard. A zig-zag 
path ran from the gate to the door 
step and seemingly the yard was 
guiltless of grass. 

Now, why was this difference? 
Country women have the same love of 
flowers and grass and trees that 
town women have. Country women 
enjoy attractive homes as much as 
town women do. It costs more to 
have a pretty yard in town than it 
does in the country. A town woman 
has to pay for every foot of sod that 
is set in her yard. She has to pay for 
every pound of fertile dirt that goes 
on her yard or into her flower beds 
and ferns. She has to pay for every 
tree that is set too. 

All of these things are free to peo- 


ple who live in the country. The 
woods are rich with leaf mold that 
makes flowers grow like magic. 


Young trees suitable for transplant- 
ing grow near every farm and can be 
had without a cent of cost to people 
who want to set them in their yards. 


Can it be that country men have 


no interest in the places in which 
they live, and are as well satisfied 
with a barren, ugly yard as they 


would be with a shady, grassy one? * 
Farmers, if you will put a little time 
on beautifying your surroundings, 
girls and boys will not be so prone to 
desert the farm and seek more at- 
‘tractive homes in town. Wives will 
be happier, more contented, when 
their environment is more pleasant. 
Plant some trees. - MRS. L. 


The Borrowing Habit 


HAD lived in a delightful little 

village where the spirit of neigh- 
borliness bloomed to perfection, and 
among this group of systematic and 
efficient housewives the habit of bor- 
rowing, except on very rare occasions 
or apart from the usual routine, was 
considered a sure sign of thoughtless, 
careless, inefficient and = slipshod 
housekeeping. 

Imagine the jolt I received when I 
moved to a farm community in an- 
other state of about the same num- 
ber of inhabitants as the one I left. 





The neighbors called on me in due 


time, and in a very few days some of 
nearest began to send over to 
borrow a little of this and a little of 
that, and the time they seemed to hit 
on was at our meal times. So often 
while we were sitting at the table 
eating, a little head would bob in and 


ones 


say: “Mother said could she get a 
little soda? She plum forgot to send 
for some.” Perhaps ‘the next one 


would bob in as I would be taking 
my little afternoon rest. This time it 
would be “Mother did not remember 
that her pins were out until she be. 
gan to dress to go down street and 
sent me over here for some, said just 
a few would do.” 

And so the days passed with hard. 
ly ever a one minus a call for some- 
thing in pantry supplies, needle, 
thread, buttons or what not. I began 
to wonder how I was going to stand 
it much longer and to word up an ex. 
cuse to have ready when it came to 
a piece of my wearing apparel. 

During all this time I had not bor. 
rowed one thing from any of them. 
But a happy thought came one day 
when one of the most frequent bor- 
rowers came in, in a hurry. “We can 
not do without coffee,” she said, “and 
I neglectéd to send for it in time.” 

“We had none for breakfast yes- 
terday or today,” I said to her, “for 
I have always bought my supplies in 
a systematic way. I know about what 
they should cost and about the 
amount it takes to furnish us gener- 
ously with good measure thrown in 
for company. As I have loaned cof- 
fee several times lately without it all 
being returned we shall breakfast 
one more morning without coffee be- 
fore my pantry is replenished, for I 
simply cannot and will not borrow.” 

She stared at me 
ment and hurried out. That after- 
noon two returned borrowed cofice 
and from then on borrowing dropped 
off perceptibly and soon ceased alto- 
gether, not only from me but from 
among themselves as well, and in its 
place came a sense of pride which is 
dormant in many annoying people 
and only needs to be aroused in a 
tactful way. HOUSEKEEPER. 


in utter amaze- 


Helps for the Home Dressmaker 


ITH spring come the new styles 

which are so similar to the old 
this year that the old dresses can be 
remodeled easily. 


Long and short steeves are both 
popular, but the short ones for the 
younger folk seem to receive more 
attention. Short sleeves are seen on 
dresses for afternoon and street wear 
but well-shaped sleeves will never go 
out of fashion and after all it is only 
a matter of comfort and taste. a 


One would infer that the length of 
the skirt is left with the wearer, but 
skirts too short are not decent, and 
those too long are not sanitary. A 
good length skirt is to the ankle for 
figures that are full, while the 
slender figure can have them shorter. 


Many of the new skirts are cut in 
two gores, while ‘some are in four. 
They are of a comfortable width at 
the bottom. 


Tunics are everywhere, and wheth- 
er they are pointed or straight they 
are usually becoming to all figures. * 

The full-hip effect is found in the 
new skirts, and is had by adding 
pockets, tunics, side flounces, folds or 
tucks. 

Most of ‘the skirts are plain on the 
bottom the trimming being found on 
the tunic, or in the tucks, folds, pan- 
iers or overskirts. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 
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This Wonderful Double 
Service in Your Country 
Home Costs Little 


COLT Carbide Light- 

ing and Cooking 

Plant supplies mod- 
ern light for house and 
barns and fuel for cooking 
more efficiently than any 
other system. Nothing to 
get out of order or wear 
out, 


Write us for names and 
addresses of neighbors who 
have used it for years and 
prefer it to all other light- 
ing systems, 





Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 


jJ. B. COLT COMPANY 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Quick-Lite 


HERE is the most wonderful 
light ever invented for home use—a 

portane lamp that gives a mellow white 
ght of astounding brilliancy — 800 candle 

power. Makes and burns its own gas 

from common cm and lights 

ord match 


A Beautiful Lamp in Any Home 


Every Coleman Quick-Lite has a highly orna- 
mental shade which makes it attractive in any 
—— room. The lamps ere made of 
brass, heavily ~ ae and beau- 
tifully polished, Will last a 
etime. No _ wick, 
pac No daily or 
\\ weekly cleaning. No 
smoke, soot or grease, 
Cost to operate in the 
average home is only 10 
to 12 cents a wee 
A handy light—carries safely any- 
where—no danger if it tipped over. 
Without question the greatest 
home lamp. Thousands in use. 
15,000 Dealers sell Coleman 
Lamps, Lanterns and Lighting 
Plants. If yours can’t supply you 
write nearest house Dept. D21 


The Coleman 
Lamp Co, 


Wichita St. Paul Toledo 
Daliae Los Angeles 
icage 
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AGENTS WANTED—The Progressive Farm- 
er wishes a local agent in every county in 


the South. Write for our money making 


Proposition. 





Beautifying the Home Grounds— 
Some Things to Do Now 
‘gard a Bed of Geraniums.—Not 


us i et 
C be ! = 
€ « = © 
‘ 1 tl l 
€ r t sho have 
é d ims 
1 Dx t t rd, but 
a 1 bed t 1e | e Oo! 
| to One s \\ I prere to see 
| I be to have them 1 
| pots and stuck around ot the 
porches We like i circular bed tor | 
raniums, say trom six to eight feet | 
r [ry this plan: Make the bed 
to eight feet in diameter, make 
ithe soil very rich, thoroughly pulver- 
} ize it, and have it a little higher in 
1 the center than at the edges so as to 
j produce a slope to cause the water 


addition to fertiliz- 
jing with well rotted stable manure, 
| put in a liberal broadcast application 
of fertilizer, rich in nitrogen. 


to drain off. In 


Set Geraniums Eight to Twelve 
Inches Apart.—Then secure enough 
geranium plants to set this bed, 
putting the plants eight to twelve 
apart in rows eight to 
twelve inches apart. A good way to 
get the rows equally distanced is 
to take a — and tie a stake to 
either end, put one of the stakes ex- 
actly in the center of the bed and tie 
the string to this stake so as to 
allow it to slip around tlre stake. 
Then wind the string up on the other 
sfake until you Bet it to the point 
where you want to start the first 
row, and then w ak around the bed, 
making an outline of the row. Then 
unwind the string until the place is 
reached for the next row, etc., until 
all the rows are made and the plants 
set. A bed of geraniums of this kind 
with a row of violets on the outer 
edge makes something beautiful and 
well worth while. 


inches 


Put Flowers to Rear of House.— 
The season for planting these flower 
seed is now with us, and at the risk 
of being called a crank on the sub- 
ject, we want to again say, don’t 
put the flower bed in the front yard, 
but to the rear of the house or to 
one side, because when you put it 
in the front yard, you absolutely 
violate one of the first requisites of 
making beautiful home grounds. 
Always leave the front yard open for 
grass, shrubbery and trees, This is 
recognized by all landscape archi- 
tects as absolutely necessary in or- 
der to make the home grounds most 
attractive. 


Trim Up Edges of Walks.—One of 
the first things done in the spring 
should be to trim up the walk. Trim 
up the edges, and if it is a dirt walk, 
throw a little of the dirt from the 
sides to the center, and rake it over 
with a garden rake, taking off all the 





lable to use a line so as to get the 
| edges 


} Call cut 


| than if it is left with ragged edges. 


| —Everyone 
| should have on hand a catalog of 
| some nurgery or green-house man 
1 who sells 


trash, and packing down the dirt in 
the center with a shovel or by other 
means, and see how much it will 
improve the appearance of the walk. 
In trimming up the edges, it is advis- 


exactly straight. Just take 
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As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction 
is the one essential the greatest artists de- 
mand in the making of talking-machine 
records, 

Because of their dominant position in 
the world of music, because of the pride 
they take in their art, it isa prime requi- 
site that their interpretations shall be 
reproduced in all their original beauty. 

Itis highly significant that the world’s 
greatest singers and instrumentalists have 
entrusted their art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as-the one medium 
through which they themselves wish to 
be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Any Victor 
dealer will gladly play any music you wish 
to hear. Write to us for catalogs and 
name of nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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The many uses s you hee he 
Running Water—Under Pressure 









strong string and tie a| 
driving them | 


a line o1 
stake at either end, 
right down where you wish to com 
mence tr ‘imming up the walks. Using 
t bac ked shovel or spade, one 
down square, and give 
the walk a much better appearance 


a strai 


Secure Catalogs of Bedding Plants. 
interested in flowers 


bedding plants, such as 
geraniums, coleus, cannas, salvia, etc. 
Secure these catalogs, and buy 
some of these plants, and plant a 
few beds somewhere at the rear of 
the house. The grounds can be very 
greatly improved in this way. 


L. A. NIVEN, 





| be every farm home there fare a safinte of uses for running 
water, and scarcely an hour in the day passes but what water is 
in demand. Hoosier Water Supply Systems provide water for 
country homes conveniently and economically. They modernize 
the home, lessen housework, make possible an up-to-date bath-room, 
afford fire protection, and provide water at the barn for watering 
the stock. 
















will Any form of power may be used for operating a Hoosier System. 
| ‘They are easy to install, simple and economical to operate. 

Hoosier Water Service Tanks are coated inside with a rust 

|||] resisting preparation, which lengthens the life and usefulness of tank, 

HW and prevents water contamination from rust. 










Send today for Bulletin F, which éllus- 
trates many complete Hoosier Systems 
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FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
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Department G. Kendallville, iniione 
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Save‘lto’3 
On Shoes 


onve problems solved! Get the Bond Shoe 
in Sale Catalog and save $1 to $3 a pair. 
its smashed! nequaled values in shoes 
















































































guaranteed to wear at least six months. Don’t 
waste your ghoe money. We 
are manufacturers, and 


know positively that 
our plan protects 
your pocket- 

book, 












Get This Book 


we Postcard brings our 
great Shoe Bargain Sale 
Book free. Costs you but a moment's time 
and a penny postage, but paves the way toa 
big’shoe saving. Wonderful selection for men, 
women, children—latest stylese—superb quality 
—for “ purposes and occasions—every pair 
to please you, or money back! 
n't — shoes until you see Our prices, 
Write for Free Bargain Book today sure. 


SHOES Guaranteed 
To Wear Six Months 


Does a 6-months’ positive guarantee on shoes 
4 sat Then send for the Bond Shoe Makers’ 
ay and see just how they can afford to 
aad wee wh to $3.00 on shoes guaranteed for six 
, with a ye longer probable ata It’s 
— worth a postal to find out. 


forAll the Family 


Remember, the Bead Gage Mi ; igkere 
6u y erfec ing, 
solid comfort shoce to all 















SEND a | Free Book 
Use] 97-\ g V soot nent a ar 
derful money-savin, eae E Bond 
Sale. Catalog is yours. m’t buy any 

ant Jee Se 5: and compare our profit-emash- 
Bond Shoe Maker, Dept. 363 Cincinnati, O. 


Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone loosen 
' corns so they peel off 


j 





_ thie 





























Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at Pak. stores anywhere 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 


1.50 


Both one year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 








The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 
McCall’s Magazine, 

1 year, 
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Train the Mind 
HILDREN’S minds are 


and tender vines. The 
in the way that it is trained 
and grows stronger every day. 
with: children. 


like young 
vine grows 
to go 
So it 


1s 


If a child’s intentions are good they 
may glo wrong by not knowing what 
ts right. Chi&iren should be taught to 
distinguish right from wrong. 

A child’; mind should not be wor- 
ried. When they get tired of the 
thing they are doing, let their minds 
rest from that for awhile. 


Teach them to love you. To do this 


you must first love them. 
BIRDIE B. JOHNSON. 
Glenwood, Ala. 


; A Child’s Faults 


HAVE seen children slapped harsh- 

ly for asking questions. My, my, 
how is a child to find out anything if 
he doesn’t ask questions? The only 
child that does not ask questions is a 
dull child or a frightened or sly child. 
All the rest are made up of questions 
and the good mother should be made 
up of answers. 


Poor, short-sighted, stupid things 
are the mothers who do not realize 
what they are missing by not taking 
their children by the hand and walk- 
ing through life side by side. There 
is nothing in the world like it. 


As for how to teach a child princi- 
ples in truth telling, obedience, hon- 
esty, kindness and other virtues, there 
is but one way; put them always be- 
fore you in your family life and never 
once let him catch one of his family 
wandering from the path in which 
they tell him he must go. 

If you would have him obedient, be 
obedient yourself to your duties, to 
the obligations you have taken upon 
yourself. Never complain, and when 
you ask the child to do something 
couch your request in polite phrasing, 


as you would when addressing a 
stranger. The chances are more than 
equal that he will gladly obey. By 


experience I know this to be true. 

“Mary Brown, come here 
one of two things is go- 
Either Mary Brown 


If you say 
this minute.” 
ing to happen. 


will come cowering and afraid, ready 
to lie out of whatever it is to save 
her skin, or else she will rebel and 
refuse to come just as long as she 
dares. A sensible child has an inde- 
pendent spirit and an intelligent air 
and will resent such a command. If 


you say, “Mary, or Johnie, would you 


mind coming to mother for an in- 
stant?” there will be a far different 
result. 

My heart goes out to the hysterical 
child, especially when I think of the 


barbaric methods of cagporal punish- 


ment I have witnessed. Harsh scold- 
ing and impulsive whipping never is 
chastisement; it is revenge. The par- 
ent, teacher or guardian that is easily 
irritated and provoked to anger 
should never attempt to punish a 
child in such a state of mind, but 
should consider the matter well be- 
fore undertaking to correct a child. 

To teach a-child honesty, no method 
on earth can ever avail except to be 
honest with him and before him. To 
teach him truthfulness, speak the 
truth to him. Answer every question 
he asks from his infancy with ut- 
most candor or tell him you cannot. 


Better the child find his parent ignor- 
ant than to discover him a liar. 

In manners, let him follow your 
example. Surely you do not expect 
your small child to be mannerly when 
you yourself are not. 


MRS. DESSA MOON. 





Guntersville, Ala. 


Avoid Snuff and Cigarettes 
HILDREN should in school 


when large enough and after 
school they should have some kind of 


be 


regular work to do. They should 
not grow up in idleness Parerfits 
should find their children’s talents 


and let them study so that when they 


are grown they will be ready to fol- 
low the occupation for which they 
are best suited. 

Boys and girls should be trained | 
away from bad habits such as smok- 
ing cigarettes, chewing tobacco, or 
dipping snuff. All such is against 
their health. Cigarettes often keep 


a boy from growing up as strong as 
he would be without them and they 
stunt his mental development also. 

Boys and girls should be taught to 
control their tempers and: use no 
profane language. They should havea 
certain time to retire and a certain 
time to get up. 

MRS. MICHEL COOPER. 
Hamilton, Ala. 


Keep the Home Atmosphere Happy 


NVIRONMENT has much to do 

with the physical and mental health 
of a-child. In a recent case a doctor 
found that the unpleasant atmosphere 
of the home kept the child from de- 
veloping as it should. 

Let’s keep the home atmosphere 
happy and wholesome and sweet and 
then with regular habits, proper food, 
sleep and clean bodies our children 
can-reach perfection. 

MRS. OLA HAMRICK. 

“Harrisville, Miss. 


Good Books and Good Company 
BOY or girl of from 14 to 18 
years should no more be allowed 

to read a trashy book or paper with 
suggestive pictures and pages with 
hidden meaning than they should be 
allowed to take poison; such reading 


matter is a poison to the mind, just 
as deadly drugs are poison to the 
body. 


The company they keep at that age 


is almost the making of them. A ci- 
garette-smoking, evil-talking, evil- 
acting boy or a fast, flashy, painted, 


flirting girl, especially if he or she is 
witty, good looking and well dressed, 
can tear down morals in a month’s 
association that fathers and mothers 
have built up by years of patient 
teaching and example. 

Keep your growing boys and girls 
in school as many months each year 
as possible. Give them the best at 
home you can possibly afford. Keep 
them at home nights and know ex- 
actly whom they are with. Get them 
as many good books as you can and 
see that they keep good company or 
none at all.- 


Nine Brief Rules 
TEACH them to fear God and keep 
His commandments. 
2. Give them work suitable to their 
and teach them there is dignity 
in labor. 


ages, 


of play time 


games, 


plenty 
kind 


them 
right 


3. Give 
with the of 
4. Teach them personal cleanliness. 
5. Insist on fresh air day and night. 
6. Provide plenty of maga- 
music and a definite aim in life. 

7. Train in well disciplined schools; 
supplement with good home influ- 
ence. - 

8. Expect them to respect their eld- 
ers and those in authority and insist 
upon implicit obedience. 

9. Live so that the right kind of 
example will be before little children, 
youth and grown children. 

MOTHER. 


books, 
zines, 


and Moral Perfection| 
for Children 
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Choose 
Your 
‘Plumbing 


‘Fixtures Wisely 


You will use them for 
years. Choose fixtures 
that will always be 
‘pleasing in design as well 
as satisfactory in service. 


Let us send you this 
booklet showing the 
many designs of 


“Standard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


for bath, kitc! en andlaundry. 
Learn about the popular 
built-in baths, pedestal lava- 
tories, one-piece kitchen 
sinks, etc., and get helpful 
suggestions on how to have 
them installed in your home, 
Catalog mailed free. 


Pittsburgh 














Highest Quality 
Factory Prices 


Jave 4 or 
Tore or these 


beautiful 





These dressy, soft, brown, calf skin shoes. 
Spring’s most fopular sade and model, Ge en 
uine, flexible welt soles, graceful leather Fre onch 
heels, Comfort, style and long wear combined. 
Easiest leather to keep polished and attractive. 
A delight to’: wear. Positively equal 
to any Ten Dollar Shoes. Sent direct, 
postage prepaid, at factory price, $6.37. 

x 4 ™ a 
SEND NO MONEY 
Simply send name and address and size and 

width wanted. Pay Postmaster $6.37 on arrival 
of shoes or you may send money order or check 
with order, 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE 


If before or after wearing these 
shoe@ you find the slightest imperfec- 
tion, return them and get back every 
cent you paid together with return 
postage and 25 cents added for your 
trouble in repacking. We have been mak- 
ing the finest shoesin America for Fifty Years, 
Our word is our bond, Order Now. 

SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
ALL AMERICA SHOE CO. 


1924-B YHIRD AVE., BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 




















Mink and Muskrat in 
oe quantities SURE-wit! 
e new, folding, galvanized 
ex EL WIRE TRAP. Catch- 
es them like« sy-trapcatches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
Or express. Write for price list of Iishermen's specialties 


"Eels, 


Catch Fish, 





and booklet on best fish baitever known. Agents wtd- 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., R-83, St. Louis.Me 





say: ‘IT saw your ad- 
Progressive Farmer.’ 


When writing to advertisers, 
vertisement in The 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 

















12.—(14) Patterns f ; 
1 for Baby.—It will require of 36-inch 
material for cloak, 234 yards; for car 
ge robe, 2% yz are is: cold feet gown,2% 
vards; kimono, 2% yards; slip, 2% yards; 
Barrie coat, 2% yards ; Cap, ¢ yard; 
shirt, 34 yard, diaper draw vers, % yard; 
ck, 536 yard; pinning blanket, muslin, 

; yard; flannel 7g yard; bib, % yard; 
bootee, 4 yard; band, %4 yard. 

3125.—(10) Practical Patterns of Baby 
Garments.—The pattern is cut in one 
size. It requires of 36-inch material, for 
yoke dress, 2 yards; coat, 2% yards; 
bonnet, 34 yard; " pighsdeese, 2 yards; pet- 
ticoat, 1% yards; ruffle, 4% yard; feeding 
apron, 54 yard; drawers, 34 yard; romp- 
ers, 14 yards; underwaist, % yard; play 


dress, 3 yards. 
Price of each set of patterns, 20 cents. 


Address, Pattern Dep't., The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 











Harmonious Shapes and Colors 


NE of the reasons so many kitch- 
ens have a cluttered, untidy ap- 
pearance is that no two pots or uten- 
sils are of the same shape or finish. If 
a saucepan of a certain style is de- 
cided on,.use the same stylein sauce- 
pans of all sizes. If gray agate has been 
the material chosen for one kettle, 
do not choose others of white, blue 
or mottled. If some mixing bowls 
are yellow, do not pick out others 
that are whité or dark brown. A 
¢ harmonious row of utensils, as to 
shape and color, has much to do with 

making attractive appearing shelves. 


‘ CHEESE RECIPES 


§° MANY really delicious and nourishing 

dishes can be made with cottage cheese 
I often wonder why it is not used 
frequently, especially on the farms 
there is an abundance of milk. 


as a basis, 
more 
where 


It is so simple and easy to make that it is 











served on our table in some form daily. I 
usually make it by pouring 1 gallon boiling 
water into lt gallon or more of clabber, stir 
gently, pour into a flour sack and hang up 
to drip 
A I ay it to put clabber on the 
sto} tirrin tly until warmed through. 
I » a sack to drain. Be careful to 
n bber boil, as that will make the 
‘ h and hard digest. If 
like r chees yello stir a « or 
rir it th 
When cheese ha 1 d 
usually over night), masl ’ 
t cream until soft, salt to ta 
$ th thin slices of bread and butt 
I I ch amed « 
1 oni t F 
r variations 1 be chopps 
1 nut Bu yr pec net 
mixed t tl 
Cheese Pies 
« 1 I *, 1 cup 1 
ilt ul floured it 
our y¢ r 3 eggs Beat 
ll 1 ill get Beat 
adding cup sugar aad! ‘fla vor- 
j l on pi and brown quickly, 
| Cheese Shania 
} O cup dark molasses, % cup sugar, 
creamed cheese, 2 cups flour, 1 tea- 
$ la, 2 teaspoons ginger, % teaspoon 
t up water. Beat thoroughly and 
pour in a long baking pan, ‘sprinkle with 
sugar before baking, 
: Buttermilk Cheese 
q Heat the buttermilk slowly to 130 or 140 
~ grees Fahrenheit, stirring all the’ time. 


's conveniently done in a double boiler. 
“oa the heatir t, the curd settles to the bot- 
tor of the dish and most of the whey may 
> €a poured off. The remaining whey 
removed by draining through sev- 
ayers of cheese cloth. Season with 
lone or with salt and pepper, or with 
ind carraway seed. This cheese is of 
consistency that it can easily be formed 
ikes and cut into slices. 


MRS. CALLIE 


NEAL. 





A survey made by the United States De- 
rtment of Agriculture shows that people 
iting 8 per cent less meat than they 











tid twenty years ago. In th at time the 





con- 








nption of dairy products has 
o r cent, of vegetables 4 per cent, 
> per cent, 


increased 8 
and fruits 








. , Prices. 
lew ar small libraries of books, - auto- -- 
letters, stamps, ete, purchased for cash, Will | | Sokomo Fence Machine Co, 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
at your residence and remote purchase free of 4 
When writing, please state quantity of books 
f books sent on request. When writing to an advertiser, say: ‘1 am. writing 
THE BOOK CORNER, you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
251 Fifth Ave., Corner 28th St., New York City. | guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 


Your Stag Party 
An Uproarious Success 


Men always have a good time at 
stag parties —— after they get started 
and their minds get togeth.r. There 
is one thing they all understand — 
music. Try some of these songs on 
your Gulbransen the next time you 
bave a crowd of men in: 


Sweet Adeline Come on Papa 
Stein Song 1 Want a Doll 
There’s a Mecting Here Tonights 
Doee She? I'll Say She Does 


© 1920, G. D. Co. 


That is*true of nearly everybody. Because playing thre 
iano is a two-sided art. The mechanical art of 
‘reading’’ and ‘‘fingering’’— and the mental art of 

playing the music interestingly. 


One has no connection with the other — except that 
notes must be struck by some means before we consider 
how they shall sound. In fact, until correct striking of 
notes is accomplished—whether by hand or by mech- 
anism — only then does interesting music become a 
possibilty. 


The Gulbransen starts you off at the point in musical 
education where perfect command of the piano is 
accomplished. It strikes the right notes unfailingly. And 
it enables you to play them in any desired style of shad- 
ing, phrasing or rhythm. It offers every degree of tone 
value. It gives you full control of all of these. 


Gulbransen Owners: 


The’ loud pedal ought to be 
called the ‘*‘noisy pedal** the 
way some pianists use it. Rightly 
used, it makes the music sound 
better. Our new book tells how 
to use the Gulbransen loud pedal. 


Do you have the tuner care for 
your piano at least twice yearly? 
You should. 






















You Can Play the Gulbransen Better Than 
You Ever Could Have Played by Hand 


. by the ‘* Baby at the Pedals’’— actually playing the Gulbran- 


Guibransen Trade Mark Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., 819 N Sawyer Ave., Chicago 


(37) ‘841 











Christian Science, 
Catholic and Gospel 
Hymns 





Many a religious meeting would 
have better music if the Gulbransen 
played the hymns. All the well- 
known ate ready for you ia 
player rolls. 

Every occasion you can think of — 
is mentioned in our new book 
“Good Times With Your Gulbran- 
sen" with appropriate selections 
recommended. 


Use the coupon below to get your 
copy free. 





Now then, if you enjoy music, you have the chance to 
make music—with equal enjoyment to those who listen. 
If you habitually hum or whistle, or keep time to a good 
march or dance, you are naturally musical. You will play 
the Gulbransen interestingly and with improving taste. 


This is true of the Gulbransen because its -exquisite 

**pedal-touch’’ gives you real freedom in producing 
musical effects as much as though you played it by 
hand. You will have increasing interest in playing 
with expression. You will be in fact what you are 
now at heart — a musician. 


Try a Gulbransen at our dealer’s store. You can locate him 


sen—in his window. 
book **Good Times With Your Gulbransen.’’ 
the music available and the fun you can have. 


And send coupon below for our free 


Tells all about 





: . ee 
Nationally FREE BOOK COUPON 
enone Tour Guseaiwess* sent tee 


you mail this coupon to 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSONCO, 
819 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
Please check this square if 
you now own @ Guibransen 
Player-Piano. 
Check this square if you own 
a a player-piano of some other 
kind, 


Three models, all playable by 
hand or by roll, sold at the same 
prices to everybody, everywhere 

in the U.S., freight and war tax U 
paid. Price branded in the back of 
each instrument at the factory. 


White House Model, $725 Coantry Seat t 


Model, $625 Suburban Modet, $550 Check hereif youowna piano 
which-is not a self-player. 


" For convenierce use rye ok Ss 














3 powde 
SEALED GLASS BOTTLES instead of 











Turkey Poults 


young turkeys. Black Flag 

will savethem. Blow Black Flag into eaten of \; 

setting hens and over poults once weekl t 
ing and turkeys will be free of lice. Blot Th 
insects by inhalation. Bugs don’ teat it—they br: 
& and die, Destroys flies, ants, fleas, roach 

bugs, some m lice on animals, 
wre Harmless to people and animals, Look for 

CK FLAG he ae and red-and-yellow 

wrapper. At grocery, eve. department hard- 
ware stores, or direct by mail on receipt of price. 
U. S, Gov't (Bulletin 771, Agri. Dept.) 
shows that glass containers keep insect 
v freshest. Buy Black Flag in 


“Diamond Dyes, ¢ 
new, rich, 


whether wool, silk, 





To match any 


All Wool Dress 
Now Worth $50 


“Diamond Dyes’’ make faded, shabby 
apparel just like new 








Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
guaranteed to give a 
fadeless color to any fabric, 
linen, cotton or mixed 
goods—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything ! 


A Direction Book is in package. 


material, 
show you “Diamond Dye” 





LIDEWEL 


SOFT COLLARS 


for your name and 


HuUSstrating | 


REM BRAND 


have dealer 
Color Card. 





“insect powder” in paper bags or boxes, 


Three sizes—15c, 40c, 75c. 
Except West of Rockies 
BLACK FLAG SBaltimore, Md. 


wr 


_ ORNAMENTAL 








WANTED to Purchase—BOOKS 


Old or 
graph 
eall 

charge 
Catalog 


6 Cents ow Foot and up. 
designs. A 
teries, Write for free 









Costs less than wood. 
listeel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
Catalog and 





Made in all the leading 
models and types of fabric 
by Troy’s Master Craftsmen 


















Ask for SLIDEWELL 





Hall Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


. 











































































A\ 
whe a 


ME 


Honest wear is honest 


ber of the family. 


quality. 


every pair. 


RHAM, N. C. 
Sales Office, -* ~~ $e Street, Now York 





DURHAM 1 HOSIERY 


worth in hosiery 


FoR men who are always on 
their feet—and women. and 
children too, here is honest hosiery. 
Serviceable stockings that look bet- 
terand wear longer. Styles include 
socks and stockings for every mem- 
Light weight 
styles for dress. Heavier weights 
for work-day and outdoor wear. 
Comfortable, good-looking stockings 
for long months of wear, without 
holes. Every pair of Durable-DuR- 
HAM Hosiery has the-same honest 
Ask your dealer to show 
you Durable-DURHAM, and look for 
the trade mark ticket attached to 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


Made Strongest Where 
the Wear is Hardest 


BULL DURHAM 
er *. - 


geen TN 1 
infore heels and 
Feet 


toes. and toes 
are ooth a 
lees and even. 












































uppers. Their double thick soles of Genuine 
Indestructo Oak Leather often wear one year 
before tapping. Customers are writing us 
daily: “They are the easiest andlong- 

est wearing shoes I ever had.” 


Specially tanned te exclude barnyard acids. 

Special dirt-proof tongue. Scientifically treated tox 
geetnde snow and water. Send fora pair at ourrisk 
note shor . »lendid qual. 


on In your own ho 
eaecve — 


itys enioy thelr 6-toe blessed comfort. 
be b.00 send srem be Ser car one 


'O money with this DUP on- bay" 
ne: Cc C =| 
ay $7.00 or $3. 
it and Lai most 
Market" of the World. 
coupon pny Conver 1B 
The G Ly 
name and 5! 


i= Send N Why 
par DIRE RECT from 


delighted with their splendid, soft, selected a 


ome i ORDER HOUSE 
Boston, Mass. 
WOR! OES 


postage free OVAL. My 
money jack ifiwantit. Irisk nothing. 


























KODAK 


Kodak Finishing and Supplies by 
Mail Our Specialty. 


LOLLAR’S 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
Box 922, Lyrie Building. 


New Feather Beds only $10.50 














1 25-Ib. bed, pr Blnsketa 4 


4-ibe. $12.95. Two 3-ib. 

pillows New feata- 

ers, best ti g- $1,000 cash deposit in bank to 
guarantee satisfaction or money back. Mail order 
today or write for new catalog. ¢. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102, Charlotte, N. C. 









New FEATHER PILLOWS $1.95 per pair. New Feathers. 








—_ J me ey bata od or new Catalog and Bargain offers, 


‘give them a hint, 





sfaction guarante 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. Desk 20, Greensboro, 4.€ 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


By MARK TWAIN 


Scene: The Mississippi Valley. 


Copyrighted, 1884, by Samuel L. Clemens; Copyrighted, 1896 and 1899, by Harper 
& Bros.; Copyrighted, 1912, by Clara Gabrilowitsch 


(SAMUEL L. CLEMENS) 
Time, 70 Years Ago 








CHAPTER XXVI.—(Continued) 


“W* I then, what are the) or: 
“Why, they’re for style. Don’t you 





kne¢ nothing?” 
“Well, I don’t want to ! no such fool- 
ishness as that. How servants treated 
1 England? Do they treat ‘em better ’n 
e treat our ers?” 
“No! A it ain’t nobody there. They 
at them worse than dogs.” 


‘Don’t they give ’em holidays, the wa 
do, Christmas and New Year's 
Fourth of July?” 

“Oh, just listen! A be dy .could tell you 
hain’t ever been to England by that. Why, 
Hare-l—why, Joanna, _ never see a holi- 
day from year’s end to year’s end; never go 
to the circus, nor theater, nor nigger shows, 
nor nowheres.” 

“Nor church?” 

“Nor church.” 

“But you always went to church.” 

Well, I was gone up again. I forgot I was 
the old man’s servant. But next minute I 
whirled in on a kind of an explanation how 
a valley was different from a common ser- 
vant, and had to go to church whether he 
wanted to or not, and set with the family, 
on account of its being the law. But I didn’t 
do it pretty good, and when I got done I 
see she warn’t satisfied. She says: 

“Honest injun, now, hain’t you been telling 
me a lot of lies?” 


y we 


week, and 


“Honest injun,” says I. 

“None of it at all?” 

“None of it at all. Not a lie in it,” says I. 

“Lay your hand on this book aftd say it.” 

I see it warn’t nothing but a dictionary, 
so I laid my hand on it and said it. So 
then she looked a little better satisfied, and 
says: 

“Well, then, I'll believe some of it; but I 
hope to gracious if I'll believe the rest.” 

“What is it you won't believe, Jo?” says 
Mary Jane, stepping in Susan behind 
her. “It ain’t right nor kind for you to talk 
so to him, and him a stranger and so far 
from his people. How would you like to be 
treated so?” 

“That’s always your ay—Maim—always 
sailing in to™help somebody before they’re 
hurt. I hain’t done nothing to him, He's 
told some stretchers, I reckon, and I’ said I 
wouldn’t swallow it all; and that’s every bit 
and grain did say. I reckon he can stand 
a little thing like that, can’t he?” 

“I don’t care whether ‘twas little or 
whether ’twas big; he’s here in our house 
and a stranger, and it wasn’t good of you 
to say it. If you was in his 1 it wv 
make you feel ashamed; and so 
to say a thing to another pe: 
make them feel ashamed.” 

“Why, Maim, he said—” 

“Tt don’t make no difference what he said 
—that ain’t the thing. The thing is for you 
to treat him kind, and not be saying things 
to make him remember he ain't in his own 
country and amongst his own folks.” 








I says to myself, this is a girl that I’m 
letting that old reptile rob of her money! 

Then Susan she waltzed in; and if you'll 
believe me, she did give Hare-lip hark from 
the tomb! 


nother one 
money! 

Then Mary Jane she took another inning, 
and went in sweet and lovely again—which 
was her way; but when she got done there 
warn’t hardly anything left o’ poor Hare-lip. 
So she hollered. 

“All right, then,” says the other girls; 
“you just ask his pardon.” 

She done it, too; and she done it beauti- 
ful. She done it so beautiful it was good to 
hear; and I wished I could tell her a thou- 
sand lies, so she could do it again. 


‘Says I to myself, and this is 
that I’m letting him rob of her 


I says to myself, this is another one that 
I’m letting him rob of her money. And when 
she got through they all jest laid theirselves 
out to make me feel at home and know I 
was amongst friends. I felt so ornery and 
low down and mean that I says to myself, 
my mind’s made up; I'll hive that money for 
them or bust. 


So then I lit out—for bed, I said, meaning 
some time or another. When I got by my- 
self I went to thinking the thing over. I 
says to myself, shall I go to that doctor, 
private, and blow on these frauds? No—that 
won’t do. He might tell who told him; then 
the king and the duke would make it warm 
for me. Shall I go private, and tell Mary 
Jane? No—I dasn’t do it. Her face would 
sure; they’ve got the 
money, and they’d slide right out and ,get 
away with it. If she was to fetch in help 
I'd get mixed up im the business before it 
was done with, I judge. No; there ain’t no 
good way but one. I got to steal that money, 





somehow; and I got to steal it some way 








that they won't suspicion that I do it. 


They've got a good thing here, and they 
ain't a-going to leave till they’ve play d is 
family and this town for all they're ; 
so I'll find a « time cnough I'll steal 
it _and hide t; and by and by, wh i'm 

low the river, I'll rite a let 1 
tell “Mary Jane here it’s hid. But I 1 t 
hive it to-night Il can, becau the doctor 
maybe hasn't let up as much as he let n 
he has; | might scare them out 

et. 

So, thinks I, I'll go and search them 1 
Upstairs the hall was dark, but I found th 
duke’s room, and started to paw around it 
with my hands; but I recollected it wouldn't 


be much like the king to let anybody clse 
take care of that ‘money but his own self; 
so then I went to his room and begun to paw 
around there. But I see I couldn’t do nothing 
without a candle, and I dasn’t light one, of 
course. So I judged I'd go to do the other 
thing—lay for them and eavesdrop. About 
that time I hears their footsteps coming, 
and was going to skip under the bed; I 
reached for it, but.it wasn’t where I thought 
it would be; but I touched the curtain that 
hid Mary Jane’s frocks, so | jumped in be- 
hind that and snuggled in amongst the 
gowns, and stood there perfectly still? 


They come in and shut the door; ard the 
first thing the duke done was to get down 
and look under the bed. Then I was glad 
I hadn’t found the bed when I wanted it. 
And yet, you know, it’s kind of natural to 
hide under the bed when you are up to any- 
thing private. They sits down then, and the 
king says: 

“Well, what is it? And cut it middlin’ 
short, because it’s better for us to be down 
there a-whoopin’ up the mournin’ than up 
here givin’ em a chance to talk us over.” 

“Well, this is it, Capet. I ain’t easy; I 
ain’t comfortable. That doctor lays on my 
mind. I wanted to know your plans, I've 
got a notion, and I think it’ s a sound one, 

“What is it, duke?” 

“That we better glide out of this before 
three in the morning, and clip it down the 
river with what we've got. Specially, seeing 
we got it so easy—given back to us, flung at 
our heads, as you may say, when of course 
we allowed to have to steal it back, I’m for 
knocking off and lighting out.” 


That made me feel pretty bad. About an 
hour or two ago it would ’a’ been a little 
different, but 1 it made me feel bad and 
disappointed. The king rips out and says: 








“What! And not sell out the rest o’ the 
property? March off like a passel of fools 
and leave eight or nine thous’n dollars’ 
worth o’ property layin’ around jest sufferin’ 
to be scooped in?—and all good, salable stuff, 
too.” 

The duke he grumbled; said the bag of 
gold was enough, and he didn’t want to go 
no deeper—didn’t want to rob a lot of 
orphans of everything they had. 

“Why, how you talk!” says the king, “We 
sha’n't rob ‘em of nothing at all but jest 
this money. The people that buys the prop- 
erty is the suff’rers; because as soon ’s it’s 
found out ‘at we didn’t own it—which won't 








be long after we've slid—the sale won't be 
valid, and it ‘ll all go back to the estate. 
These yer orphans ‘Il git their house back 
ag’in, and that’s enough for them; they're 
young and spry, and k’n easy earn a livin’. 
They ain’t a’goin’ to suffer. Why, jest think 

therg’s thous’n’s and thous’n’s that 

gh so well « you, they ain’t got 





noth’n’ to compl: 

Well, the king he talked him blind; so 
that at last he give in, and said all right, 
but said he believed it was blamed foolish- 
ness to stay, and that doctor hanging over 
them. But the king says: 

“Cuss the doctor! What do we k’yer for 
him? MHain’t we got all the fools m town 
on our side? And ain’t that a big enough 
majority in any town?” 

So they got ready to go 
again. The duke says: 

“I don’t think we put that money in a 
good place.” 

That cheered me up. I'd begun to think 
I warn’t going to get a hint of no kind to 
help me. The king says: 

“Why?” 

“Because Mary Jane ‘ll be in mourning 
from this out; and first you know the nig- 
ger that does up the rooms will get an 
order to box these duds and put ’em away; 
and do you reckon a nigger can run across 
money and not borrow some of it?” 

“Your head’s level ag’in, duke,” says the 
king; and he comes a-fumbling under the 
curtain two or three foot from where I was. 
I stuck tight to the wall and kept mighty 
still, though quivery; and I wondered what 
them fellows would say to me if they 
catched me; and I tried to think what Td 
better do if they did catch me. But the 
king he got the bag before I could think 
more than about a half a thought, and he 
never suspicioned I was around. They took 


down-stairs 





rte, 
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feather-bed, 


shoved the bag under the 


, 

~ crammed it in a foot or two amongst 

the straw and said it was all right now, 

because a nigger only makes up. the feather- 

he ind don’t turn- over the straw tick 
ibout twice a year, and so it warn’t 


danger of getting stole now. 


But I knowed better. I had it out of there 





be they was half-way down-stairs. I 

g 1 along to my cubby, and hid it there 

could get a chance to do better. I 

I better hide it outside of the house 

. *res, because if they missed it they 

- rive the house a good ransacking: I 
kt 1 that very well [Then I turned 

y clothes all on; but I couldn’t ’a’ 

2 to sleep if I'd ‘a’ 1 to, I was in 

st a sweat to get through with the busi- 

heard the king and the 


By and by I 
come in; so I rolled off my pallet and 
vith my chin at the top of my ladder, 
iited to see if anything was going to 
gut nothing did. 

So I held om till all the late sounds had 
quit and the early ones hadn’t begun yet; 
and then I slipped down the ladder. 





happen. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


CREPT to their doors and listened; they 

was snoring. So I tiptoed along, and got 
down-stairs all right. There warn’t a 
sound anywheres. I peeped through a 
crack of the dining-room door, and see the 
men that was watching the corpse. all 
sound asleep on their chairs. The door was 
open into the parlor, where the corpse was 
laying, and there was a candle in both 
rooms. I passed along, and the parlor door 
was open; but I see there warn't nobody in 








there but the remainders of Peter; so I 
shoved on by; but the front door was 
locked, and the key wasn’t there. Just then 
I heard somebody coming down the stairs, 
back behind me. I run in the parlor and 
took a swift look around, and the only 
place I see to hide the bag was in the 
coffin, The lid was shoved along about a 
fc showing the dead man’s face down in 
there, with a wet cloth over it, and his 
shroud on. I tucked the money-bag it 
under the lid, just down beyond where his 
hai was crossed, which made me creep, 
they was so cold, and then I run _ bac! 
across the room and behind the door. 

The person coming was Mary Jane. She 
went to the coffin, very soft, and kneeled 
jlown and looked in; then she put up her 
handkerchief, and I see she begun to cry, 
tho I couldn’t hear and her back 
was to me. I slid out, and as I passed the 


dining-room I thought I'd make sure them 
watchers hadn’t seen me; so I _ looked 
through the crack, and everything was all 
tight. They hadn’t stirred. 

I slipped up to bed, feeling ruther blue, 
on accounts of the thing playing out that 
after I had took so much trouble and 
so much resk about it. Says I, if it 


way 
Tun 


could stay where it is, all right; because 
when we get down the river a hundred 
mile or two I could write back to Mary 


Jane, and she could dig him up again and 
get it; but that ain’t the thing that’s going 
to happen; the thing that’s going to hap- 
pen is, the money’ll be found when they 
come to screw on the lid. Then the king ’Il 
get it again, and it ‘ll be a long day before 
he gives anybody another chance to smouch 
it from him. Of course I wanted to slide 
down and get it out of there, but I dasn’t 
try it. Every minute it was getting earlier 
how, and pretty soon some of them watch- 
ers would begin to stir, and I might get 
catched—catched with six thousand dollars 
in my hands that nobody hadn't hired me 
to take care of. I don’t wish to be mixed 
up in no such business as that, I says to 
myself, 

When I got down-stairs in the morning 
the parlor was shut up, and the watchers 
Was gone, There warn’t nobody around but 
the family and the widow Bartley and our 
tribe. I watched their faces to see if any- 
ae had been happening, but I couldn't 
ell, 


Towards the middle of the day the un- 
dertaker come with his man, and they set 
the coffin in the middle of the room on a 
couple of chairs, and then set all our chairs 
in rows, and borrowed more from the neigh- 
bors till the hall and the parlor and the 
dining-room was full. I see the coffin lid 
was the way it was before, but I dasn’t go 
to look in under it, with folks around. 

Then the people begun to flock in, and the 
beats and the girls took seats in the front 
tor at the head of the coffin, and for a half 

hour the people filed around slow, in 
single rank, and looked down at the dead 
an's lace a minute, and some dropped in a 
ar, and it was all very still and solemn, 
the girls and the beats holding hand- 
eis to their eyes and keeping their 
bent, and sobbing a little. There 
be © no other sound but the scraping of 
ne et on the floor and blowing noses— 
use people always blows them more at 

‘uneral than they do at other places ex- 
I urch, 








Re 1 the place was packed full the un- 
ih cer he slid around in | black gloves 
Se ge softy soothering ways, putting on 
" touches, and getting people and 
all ship-shape and comfortable, and 
> more sound than a cat. He-never 

he moved people around, he squeezed | 
zs ; nes, he openes > ssageways, 
end ne it with nods, signs with his 
fan, fr nen he took his °*y lace over 
— he wall... He was the softest, glid- 
inge stealthiest man I ever see: nd 
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+ Sad 


Which of these troubles has injured 
: your engine? - 


Scored cylinders, burned-out bearings, fouled spark plugs, played-out 
piston rings, worn cam shaft, loose wrist pins, sticking or pitted valves 


EPAIR shops all over the United 
States report that these seven common 
troubles are responsible for 90% of 


all delay, ‘“‘layups’’ on 
pair expense. 


the road, and re- 


. 


Yet each of these troubles can usually be 
prevented. Each of them is due chiefly to 


improper lubrication. 


Layups and repair bills due to sediment 
in your oil 
Under the intense heat of the engine—200° to 1000° 
F.—ordinary oil breaks down. Large quantities of 


sediment are formed which 


have no lubricating 


value and which thin out the remaining oil. 
2 


metal 








Excess 
valves are pitted. The oil film 
fails to hold. 
pistons are scored by metal-to- 


carbon is formed, 
Cylinders and 


contact. The engine 


over-heats. Bearings burn out. 
This is the toll taken by sedi- 
ment in your oil. 


How the sediment problem 
was solved 
= To produce an oil that 
Ordinary oi! © Veedot would reduce sediment to a 
etter use omer ae minimum, engineers experi- 


Sediment formed after 
500 miles of running 


mented on the road and in 


the laboratory for years, Finally they evolved the 
famous Faulkner Process, used exclusively for the 
production. of Veedol, the Jubricant that resists heat. 

Veedol reduces the amount of sediment formed im 
the engine by 86%. This is graphically shown by 
the two bottles in the sediment test at the left. It 
reduces evaporation between 30% and 70%—giving 
long mileage per gallon of oil. 

Make this simple test—buy Veedol to-day 

Drain oil from crankcase and fill with kerosene. 
Run engine very slowly cn its own power for thirty 
seconds. Drain all kerosene. To remove kerosene 
remaining in the engine, refill with one quart Veedol. 
Turn engine over about ten times, then drain mixture 
of oil and kerosene and refill to the proper level with 
the correct grade of Veedol. 

A run on familiar roads will show you that your car 
has new pickup and power. It takes hills better and 
has a lower consumption of both oil and gasoline. 

Leading dealers have Veedol in stock 


The new 100-page Veedol book on scientific lubri- 
cation will save you many dollars and help you to 
keep your car running at mini- 
mum cost. Send 10c. for acopy. 


TIDE WATER OIL 
Sales Corporation 
1671 Bowling Green Bidg., 
New York 
Branches and distributors in 


all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 
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Don’t forget to ask for my Farm, 
Stock and Crop Account Book. 
It is FREE TO YOU. 




















Confer a favor on your pocket book by 
wearing Carhartt Overalls in maki 


this year’s crop. 
_ Substitutes andinferior garments. Pay 


will 
a new pair of 


CARHARTTS 





king 
Don’t be misled by 


the difference and demand 
the genuine Carhartt. If your 
dealer will not supply you 
with my overalls, made from 
Carhartt Master Cloth, write 
my nearest factory for 
samples and prices. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 





Atlanta, Georgia Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, California 
Re 


Fill out and address to factory nearest you, 


Please send me samples and prices of your Carhartt 
Overalls, made from your Carhartt Master Cloth, also prices 
of Carhartt Work Gloves, 


I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Account Book. 


R.P.D..os0ee 


<owsteree 


e 
| Name. ......s0. nastensts peacaie'c tdunessebbenphosaetes 


Deales’s Name........... sonia — 









































This ‘‘Star’’ fixes 
standard of stability i 
eboes. 








The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 


There is no substitute—your feet are real—there are no 
substitutes for fe¢t that will serve in walking.~ 


The hard ground you walk on is real, and the miles you 
have to walk, the hours you have to stand. 


There’s no substitute for leather in shoes that will give 
you comfort, protection, lasting wear and economy. 


The real progress of shoemaking has gone into making 
better shoes out of better leather. 


“‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 
The great all-leather line made by 


ROBERTS, « JOHNSON § RAND 


MANUTACTUAERS of international Shoe Co. ST. boul 











When dotn 









































Members of the Bartholomew County, Ind., purebred calf club signing their notes 
for the foundation of some purebred dairy herds. 








Are writing to The Breeder’s Gazette 


every week, relating their experiences as 
growers of crops and feeders of calves, 
pigs, lambs, colts and poultry. 


Their stories are interesting and instructive 


They are being printed exclusively in THE GAZETTE. We welcome 
such contributions at our regular rates and also pay cash com- 
missions to those who solicit subscriptions. We send terms and 
circular matter on application to those who furnish references 


as to responsibility. Address 


The Breeder’s Gazette, Room 1127 542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











there warn’t no more smile to him than 
there is to a ham. 

They had borrowed a melodeu i sick 
one; and when everything is ready i 








young woman set down and nd 
it was pretty skreeky and and 
everybody joined in and sung, and Peter 
vas t only o thatwehad a good thing, 
according t my notion. Then the Rever 
end Hobson opened up, slow and solemn, 
and begun to talk; and straight off t 

most outrageous row busted out in the cel- 


lar a body ever heard; it was only one do , 
but he made a most powerful racket, and 
he kept it .up right along; the parson he 
had to stand there, over the coffin, and wait 
—you couldn’t hear yourself think. It was 
right down awkward, and nobody didn’t 
seem to know what to do. But pretty soon 
they see that long-legged undertaker make 
a sign to the preacher as much as to say, 
“Don’t you worry—just depend on me,” 
Then he stooped down and-begun to glide 


shoulders showing 


glided along, 


just his 
heads. So he 


along the wall, 
over the 


people’s 


and the po Vvwow and TAC k« t getting more 
and more outrageous all the time; and at 
last, when he had gone around two sides 
of the room, he disappears down cellar. 
Then in about’ two seconds we heard a 
whack, and the dog he finished up with a 


most amazing howl or two, and _ then 
everything was dead still, and the parson 
begun his solemn talk where he left off. In 
a minute or two here comes this under- 
taker’s back and shoulders gliding along 
the wall again, and so he glided and glided 
around three sides of the room, and then 
rose up, and shaded his mouth with his 
hands, and stretched his neck out towards 


the preacher, over the people’s heads, and 
says, in a kind of a coarse whisper, “He had 
a rat!’? Then he drooped down and glided 
along the wall again to his place. You 
could see it was a great satisfaction to the 


people, because naturally they wanted to 
know. A little thing like that don't cost 
nothing, and it’s just the little things that 
makes a man to be looked up to and 
liked. There warn’t no more popular man 
in town than what that undertaker was. 

Well, the funeral sermon was very good, 


but pison long and tiresome; and the king 
he shoved in and got off some of his usual 
rubbage, and at last the job was through, 
and the undertaker begun to sneak up on 
the coffin with his screw-driver. I was in 
a sweat then, and watched him pretty keen, 
But he never meddled at all; just slid the 
lid along as soft as mush, and screwed it 
down tight and fast. So there I was! I 
didn’t know whether the money was in 
there or not, So, says I, s’pose somebody 
has hogged that bag on the sly?—now how 
do I know whether to write to. Mary Jane 
or not? S'’pose she dug him up and didn’t 
find nothing, what would she think of me? 
Blame it, I says, I might get Hunted up 
and jailed; I’d better lay low and keep dark, 


and not write at all; the thing’s awful 
mixed now; trying to better it, I’ve wors- 
ened it a hundred times, and I wish to good- 
ness I'd just let it alone, dad fetch the 


whole business! 


come back home, 

faces again—I 
couldn’t rest easy. 
the faces didn’t tell 


They buried him, and we 
and I went to watching 
couldn’t help it, and I 
But nothing come of it; 
me nothing. 

The king he visited around in the evening, 
and sweetened everybody up, and made him- 


self ever so friendly; and he give out the 
idea that his congregation over in England 
would be in a sweat about him, so he must 
hurry and settle up the estate right away 
and leave for home. He was very sorry he 
was so puslied, and so was everybody; they 
wished he could stay longer, but they said 
they could see it couldn’t be done. And he 
said of course him and William would take 
the girls home with them; and_ that 
pleased everybody too, because then the 
girls would be well fixed amongst their own 
relations; and it pleased the girls, too— 
tickled them sd they clean forgot they ever 


had a trouble in the world; and told him to 
sell out as quick as he wanted to, they 
would be ready. Them poor things was that 
glad and happy it made my heart ache to 
see them getting fooled and lied td, but I 
didn’t see no safe way for me to chip in and 


change the general tune. 
Well, blamed “if the king didn’t bill the 
house and the niggers and all the property 


for auction straight off—sale two days after 
the funeral; but anybody could buy private 
beforehand if they wanted to. 

So the next day after the funeral, along 
about noon-time, the girls’ joy got the first 


jolt. “A couple of nigger-traders come 
along, and the king sold them the niggers 
reasonable, for three-day drafts as they 


went, the two sons 
and their mother 


away they 
Memphis, 


called it, and 
up the river to 


down the river to Orleans. I thought them 
poor girls and them niggers would break 
their hearts for grief; they cried around 
each other, and took on so it most made 
me down sick to see it. The girls said they | 





hadn’t ever dreamed of seeing the family | 
separated or sold away from the town. I 
can’t ever get it out of my memory, the 
sight of them poor miserab! Is and 

gers hanging around each other’s necks ar 
crying; and I reckon I couldn't ‘a’ st od it 
all, but would ’a’ had to bust out and t 11 
on our gang if I hadn’t knowed the sale 
warn’t no account and the niggers would 
be back-home in a week or two. 

- (To be continued) 
Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 


club and get a reward. 
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~*~ hich is sincere, reliable, ent 
1 | api ai: t: rining, wholesome, the, Pa 
finder ds yours. If you Sonia 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





| 
Send No Money 
Army. Dress Shoe 
(Every Pair In Spected) 

Here’s the identical shoe Uncle Sam 
O. K.’d for dress wear r the army. 
4 Handsome, comfortable, wears like iron. 
don’t confu this genuine dress sho 

it inferior shoes that sell for ] 
Real economy means not saving a few 
pennies on the original cost, but in get- 

ting money's worth—and you gg 

it in oe that your government O.K ‘d. 
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omfort Mtnson 1g 
2. Selected Leather uppers. 
7 3. ‘Double thick solid 
leather soles. 


Treated to with- 


stand snow and wa- 
ter. 
_* Dirt prow 


tongue, 
6 Take Ss 1 
beautiful 
polish 


only 
Arrival. Postage Free. 
These days it’s fine to get a shoe you 
know is crowded full of quality, without 
having to pay a fancy price! Right now 


mail this coupon. 
SSS SSS SSCS CBC ew eee eee eeeace 


Reliable Mail Order Co 
2 


5 Hutington Ave., Boston, 17, Mass. 


Send.. pairs, postage free I'll pay the 
postman on arrival If not satisfied you ar to 
refund my money. Write name clearly P. 





Name.. 


MAGPIES . cc cicvsveresccececceveseseecsesesces 




















Cotton 


A 1/16-acre plot of Cotton 
fertilized at the rate of 
’ 126 lbs. per acre with 


Nitrate of Soda 


and 300 lbs. of acid pee 
yielded at the rate of 1776 lbs. 
seed cotton per acre—equal to 
611 lbs. of lint. 

A plot, alongside, of the same 
size fertilized with acid phosphate 
and potash but without Nitrate, 
gave a rate of yield of only 930 
Ibs. seed cotton, or only 320 lbs. 
of lint ae acre. 

The rate of increased yield of 
Cotton per acre, calculated as 
having been due to the use of 
Nitrate at the rate of 100 lbs. per 
acre, was thus 671 lbs. of seed cot~ 
ton—equal to 231 lbs. of lint. 


Dr. William S, Myers 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Ave. New York 











MUNSON 


US 


OFFICERS 
SHOE 


Factory 


price direct to you 


This $12 Officer Shoe 


Hand sewed. 
First Grade. $ 89 
The factory 
price—direct 
to you at only 


The retail price of this shee 
$12 It is made of the best 
waterpre oof mahogany ca 
leather. Guaranteed to give 
the best wear. If these shoes 
are not just as we say, send 
them back. You don’t lose @ 
cent. 

If you are sending money 
order or check, do not include 
postage. Pay only $6.89 for 
shoes. Wei ipay postage. 
State Size 
These shoes are built to be 
good for work and dress at 
the same time. 

U. S. National Army Shoe Co. 
Dept. 1-900, Westfield, Mass. 


The little matter of 15 ets. in stamps 
or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 
a 43 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
an a ‘weekly, published at the 


ation’s center, for all the 


Notion: & paper that prints 
en 3: all the news of the world and 
Sale the truth and only the 























Will bring ix" in ns 27th Washington has become 
like sitting in the inner 
costs but 
| From the ; $1.60°s yen 
If you want to keep posted om 


year. Thispaper | the World ’s Capital and 
council with those wha 

“ a@ year. 
what is going on in the wi nid 
i at the least expense of time OF 
money, this is your means If 


fills the bill | reading the Pathfinder is 
OU: empty- 
ing the purse; 
mold the.world’s destiny. 
aa want a paper in your | 





preciate a paper which puts everything cl 
ly, briefly—here it is. Send 15e,to show that * 
might like such a paper, and we will send the P 
finder on -vygengenl on weeks, ae 15e does no 
pay us, but we glad to invest in new frier 
THE PATHFINDER, Box 1138, WASHINGTON, Db. G 









When writing to af advertiser, say: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, wirich 
| guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 
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calf and other livestock club 





[ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘* The Young People’s Department". The Progressive Farmer 

















PEOPLE 


April 17—Patriots’ Day 

Song: Maryland, My Maryland 

Answer roll-call with the name of some 
American soldier or statesman, telling 
for what he is most noted 

Have as many flags for decoration as 
Pp ssilt le. 

Recitation: Paul Revere’s Ride, by 
Longfellow. : 

Paper: Short discussion of hfstorical 
events that center around the date April 
19 

Make plans for the May Day party, 


asking the teachers and mothers to help. 
Song Old Virginny Da; 
Refreshments: Brown bread sand- 

wiches with cottage cheese and nut filling 


and fruit punch. 


CLUB PROGRAM FOR YOUNG | 











Something About the Author of 
“Home, Sweet Home” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 











] SUPPOSE most: of th readers of 

page kno tl gp. “Bo 
H \ ] t i t St has no 
gr wl ! i os ot 
ot it has : i that 
re only the he s t ) peo 
ple, but touches a respo e « d in the 
hearts of the whole world T song is, 
“Hor Sweet Home.” 

Its author, John Howard Pay was born 
in New York City, June 9, 1792, and died at 
Tr i 2, Payne’s mother died 
“ 13, and after that the author 
of the world’s home song never knew what 
it meant to have a home of his own 

At the age of 13 Payne became a clerk in 
a mercantile house. At 17 he went on the 
stage and achieved great success in the 
large Eastern cities. He was 21 when he 


appeared in Drury Lane Theatre, London. 
He lived abroad for 20 years, and, although 
he seemed to have been diligent and fairly 
successful, he was poor and ojiten wretched. 
He wrote several successful dramas. The 
song, “Home, Sweet Home,” was a great 
success and enriched all who handled it ex- 
cept its author. 

In 1832 Payne returned to America. Later 
he was appointed consul to Tunis, and died 
there in 1852, MAMIE BELL BRYANT. 


Blue Springs, Miss. 


Washington as a Farmer 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


OR generations American children have 

been taught to reverence the name _ of 
George Washington~Washington, the Gen- 
eral; Washington, the statesman; and 
Washington, the Father of his Country. 
Why not Washington, the farmer? This 
side of Washington's life, often ignored, 
Should have peculiar interest to farm boys 
and girls. The mere fact that the greatest 
Amer was a farmer lends dignity to 
their profession. . 
Washington was born on a farm; he spent 
his early life on a farm; and he died on a 
farm George Washington was an _ ideal 
planter of that period. He was not only 
imterested and skilled in all matters per- 
taining to the management of his planta- 
tion, t was also interested in all af- 
fair ecting the welfare of his commu- 
nity and country. His broad mind would 
not be confined in the narrow limits of a 
mere plantation. 

















While Washington was still a youth, he 
was called away from the farm to the de- 
fense of his country. Through his genius, 
Am« rica gained its independence, and the 
United States was organized. He. was 
chosen as America’s first president and 
served two terms. 


General Washington refused the presi- 








den y for a third time, saying: “I would 
rather be back on my farm than be em- 
peror of the world.” He returned to his 
beloved Mt. Vernon, and took up farming 
with his hole heart. He appreciated the 
wholesomeness of country life, after hav- 

ing been through the storm of public life. 

BYRON D. HARRIS (age 15). 

Jasper, Tem 
° 
About Birds and Trees 

A ‘ W ys ago I took a walk and had 
portunity to observe t intelli- 

I on f atch 
. ] loo S two 
ta kk dow i 2 to be 
re Their acti > puz 1 me 
mY t [ decided they were look for 
ra rats, or whatever t be 
dr ror hiding by the fir If one of 
these had been seen it would ive been 


Caught at once by the hawk 


{ kept a record of the trees I sa during 
and I saw the following kinds: 


this walk, 








Persimmon, beech, hickory, white oak, red 
oak, water oak, pine, maple, poplar, huckle- 
berry, cherry, mulberry, sassafras, dogwood, 
haw, plum, black gum, sweet gum, cedar, 


apple, peach, elm, walnut, and two that 
could not distinguish. 


I have also beefi keeping a record of the 


birds I have seen, and have _ recognized 
about 25 kinds. VERNON TRAYLOR. 
Lamar, Ala. 


A Narrow Escape 


NE day last summer, as I was walking 
along a narrow path through the woods, 
a large snake sprang out of the grass and 
struck at me. It threw poison on me, but 
did not bite me. I ran and got a stick and 


killed it. 

l carried it home on the end of the stick 
and showed it to my father. He said it was 
a copperhead. I measured it and it was 


three feet, four inches long. «I have killed 
several black snakes longer than that, but 
that one was the largest copperhead I have 


ever seen NETTIE BROWN. 
Mt. Ulla, N. ( 


A Neighborhood Chicken Rogue 


HREE years ago we lived on top of Tur- 
ner’s Mountain, right it the woods. 
Mama had a large flock of pretty purebred 


Barred Rock hens 


ills 





Za 


Papa and mamma taught our school and 
we would get home about sundown. We had 
missed one of the hens a few days before 


-and could not think what had become of it. 


There had been a chicken rogue in the 
neighborhood and several people had lost 
their chickens, so we fastened our coop 
every night 

We got home about sundown one evening 
and not a hen could we _ find anywhere. 
Mama was sure the rogue had come in the 
day and taken every one of them. Just 
about dark we heard a great noise in a big 
brush pile near the house, and out flew our 
hens, the old rooster and the biggest hawk 
I ever saw. Papa ran out to the brush pile, 
and under it was one of our fine hens with 
her head eaten off. The other chickens had 
been afraid to move till the hawk flew out. 

Papa got a small goods box and made 
some triggers and set it over the feathers 
and a piece of the hen right under the 
brush. The next morning just at daylight, 
papa went to the box, and under it was the 
old hawk. He was a large mountain hawk, 
the biggest and fiercest one I ever saw. 

JOE BRINTLE, 
White Plains, N. C. 


Club Notes 


Y THIS time you have, no doubt, selected 
and to a great extent prepared your 
acre. Before planting be sure that your 
seed bed is well prepared, as this is neces- 
sary to secure the highest yield. 

A good harrowing just before planting 
will help warm up the soil and also aid in 
securing a good stand. 

Only good seed of known productive va- 
rieties should be planted In order to se 
cure a good stand, be sure to plant sufficient 
seed, but not a great excess For the best 
yield a good stand is always desirable, but 
on the other hand entirely too many seed 
will necessitate much work in thinning, and 
the chances are that too many plants will 
be left and the yield decreased 

If you are a corn club boy, you would 
better not order. your seed from some dis- 
tant state, as seed corn from a great dis- 
tance will usually produce a very small 
yield the first year 
A light harrowing just before the seed 
come up will serve as an early cultivation 
and at the same time destroy any weeds 
which my have come up. This is one of 
the. most important cultivations. 


If you have not received your record book, 


“A Temperature” Contest 


WANT to tell you about our club. 





A DOLL DRILL, SCHOOL CLOSING EXERCISES, CONOVER, N. C., RT. 


How One Boy Earns Spending 


HERE are many ways for a boy to earn 
I will tell you of some 
of the ways in which one little eleven-year- 
old boy earns spending money. 


money on a farm. 


20 cents for each 
and every time sister’s beau comes she gives 
me a dime for building a fire in the parlor. 


I have caught 13 in the last month. 
My father gives me 5 cents each for catch- 
ing them, and my brother gives me 5 cents 


JOHN M. FEATER. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 
—About People 


ONCERNING people, 
hardly make one of any company 


Plegdo not come up. Certain names ought to 


in books, or when we hear an 


random from the history of the world. 


SCNIAM AWN 





HOW ABOUT IT, SEA SCOUTS? 
Why do the ships use knots 
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OnlyaFew Dollars 
a Month Buys This Fine 


Kingsb Pi 
PICTURE this handsome Kingsbury in your 
home, the family gathered around singing the 
good old songs~ and hymns, their voices 
blending with the sweet, sympathetic tones of 
the piano; or your little girl, sitting before it, 
learaing one of the greatest of all accomplish- 
ments--one that will mean to you and her so 
much happiness all through life. 

You can make this picture a REALITY. Our 
special advertising offer places this beautiful 
Kingsbury easily within your reach, The 
Kingsbury is the great American home piano. 
It holds a high place in the hearts of thousands 
of music lovers throughout theland. For years 
it has been look upon as the leader among 
pianos of moderate price. This new style 
‘J’ embodies the very latest improved ideas 
of construction. The tone is sweet, clear and 
‘singing’. The case is a beautiful new straight 
line design, finished in handsomely figured 
dark mahogany. Its high quality of materials 
and workmanship insures years of the most 
satisfactorv service. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
and complete detailsof our special advertising 
offer. Learn how you can own this genuine 
Kingebury at the price of an ordinary piano 
and on easy monthly payments that you will 
never miss. This is not a mail order house. 
We are Richmond's largest music house, and 
sell only pianos and musical goods of highest 
quality. We have been established 30 years. 
Our guarantee protects you absolutely against 
disappointinent, Write today for our special 
Kingsbury offer and protect yourself on price. 


[he [arley [Company 


Department F, Richmond, Va. 

















































































paint 





STANDS FOR 
COOLEDGE HYGRADE 
These nae ee a as 
cae the bet pout 
made for the Southern 
Climate. 











Gonvol fl B Oe lig 
Jlansion, 2t Kichwood Ga.” 


ICOOLEDGE 





Make Your House a Home 


Why let your home get that 
shabby “down at the heel” ap- 
pearance, when a coat of good 


kept” look? 


Cooledge Hygrade is the 
“best paint made for the 
Southern Climate.” We will 


be glad to send you a color 
chart and booklets. Write or 
call at our store to-day. 


KF. J. 


will give it that “well 


COOLEDGE & SONS 
ATLANTA, 


























ENJOY A CUP 
OF 

GOOD 
COFFEE 


when you make the start of a hard day—you 


will really enjoy work after a drink of 


= 
a_i 
DONOVANS 


‘ED DIAMOND BRAN 


\7 —zm»m 





DONOVAN’S 


RED DIAMOND BRAND 
COFFEE 


A Genuine coffee, because it is scientifically blended and roasted by experts who 


have the most up-to-date equipment possible. 


that’s why it is so popular. 


Always sold in sealed tin cans, no dust or chaff, and remember ‘ 


takes, makes it a lot cheaper.” 


Every can is JUST THE SAME— 


‘the little less it 


DONOVAN PROVISION COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Packers and Roasters of 
RED DIAMOND BRAND (The Right Blend) COFFEE 
If Your Grocer Doesn’t Handle It, Ask Him to Get It for You. 














When writing to advertisers say: 





“I am writing you as an advertiser 


tm The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 
_@dvertising it carries.’’ 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


South Carolina Livestock 


Development—+y br. Wilson Gee 
Hogs and Milk Cows Show a Good Increase 


@ RECENT report from the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, The 
Monthly Crop Reporter for Feb- 


ruary, and the 1910 census reports 
afford the basis for a study of live- 
stock progress in South Carolina dur- 
ing the past 10 years. Some signi- 
ficant facts are brought to light in 
such a statistical study, and they 
possess unusual interest at the pres- 
ent time in view of the boll weevil 
advance. 


Hogs Increase 63 Per Cent in Ten 
Years 


THE total number of hogs in South 

Carolina on January 1, 1920, is es- 
timated as 1,088,000 with a value of 
$23,392,000. On January 1, 1910, the 
number was 665,211. This indicates 
an increase of 63.5 per cent for the 
entire state during the past ten years. 


Iowa ranks first among the states 
with 10,389,000 hogs valued at $226,- 
480,000; Illinois stands second with 5,- 
724,000 hogs valued at $109,122,000. 
South Carolina is twenty-fourth 
among the states in hog production. 
Georgia ranks seventh with 3,165,000 
hogs representing a total value of 
$53,488,000 


The table given below shows the 
percentage increase by counties dur- 
ing the decade 1910-1920. Allendale, 
McCormick, and Jasper counties are 
not included; for they were estab- 
lished since 1910 and comparative 
figures are not available. 


Anderson County leads with an in- 
crease of 276 per cent; Spartanburg 
ranking second with 204 per cent. 
Twenty-seven counties rank above 
the average for the state. Only two 
of the Piedmont counties are below 
the average for the state. These are 
York with an increase of 56 per cent, 
and Abbeville with a 44 per cent in- 
crease. 


show an actual de- 

number of hogs. 
Strangely enough these counties 
are in the zone of heaviest weevil 
infestation. Charleston has exper- 
ienced a 2 per cent decrease; Dor- 
chester a 5 per cent; Beaufort and 
Colleton a 37 per cent; Berkeley a 
38 per cent; and Hampton a 49 per 
cent decrease. 


Ranking the counties as to the 
numbér of hogs in them on January 
1, 1920, Orangeburg leads with 82,500 
valued at $1,634,000. Charleston ranks 
next to last with 8,200 valued at $176,- 
300; and Beaufort is last with $8,000 
hogs valued at $172,000. 


234,000 Sheep in 1860; 27,000 in 1920 


N 1860 there were 234,000 sheep in 

South Carolina. This situation 
alone is indicative that sheep can be 
grown in this state. In 1910 there 
were 37,559 sheep in the state, and in 
January 1, 1920 there were 27,000. This 
is a decrease of 39 per cent during 
the.past ten years. 


South Carolina has fewer sheep 
than any other Southern state. Vir- 
ginia has 714,000; Georgia 125,000; 
Florida 107,000; Kentucky 1,236,000; 
Tennessee 584,000; Texas 2,790,000; 
and North Carolina 144,000. South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
Alabama, show a decrease in number 
over 1919. The other Southern states 
show an increase. 


Six counties 
crease in the 


The number of sheep in South Car- 
olina should be progressively increas- 
ing instead of decreasing. With pro- 
per restrictions as to dogs, sheep 
raising can become a very profitable 
form of livestock endeavor wjth us, 
particularly as a side line in farm- 
ing. 











Milk Cows Make Good Increase 
HERE were 211,000 milk cows on 
farms in South Carolina, Januar ry 

1, 1920. This is an 8,000 or 4 per cent 
increase over the figures for 1919 

There were 180,842 milk cows on 
farms in the state on January 1, 1910, 
This indicates an increase of 30,158 
milk cows during the 10-year period, 
or a 17 per cent increase. 

The figures for 1920 show a total of 
249,000 other cattle for South Caro- 
lina, with a total value of $9,088,000. 
Mules Increase and Horses Decrease 

N 1910 the total number of horses 

in this state was 94,364. The 1920 
estimate shows 80,000, a decrease of 
15 per cent. This is no doubt to be 
attributed to the growing popularity 
of the automebile. 

As for mules in 1910 there were 
155,471 and in 1920 there are 206,000. 
This shows an increase of 32. per:cent 
and indicates that power machinery 
has not replaced the mule to any con- 
siderable extent in the state as yet. 


Total Livestock Values 
HE total value of all domestic 
animals in the state im 1910 was 
$47,580,000. In 1920 the estimated 
value of all livestock was $111,700,000. 
This represents an increase of 135. per 
cent since 1910. More than half of 
the total value of livestock _in the 

state consists of horses and mules. 

PeRE INCREASE IN HOGS IN 

UTH CAROLINA, 1910-1920 


Rank hg Counties, based on reports from 
Bureau of Crop Estimates and the 1910 
Census 


Rank County Ps rc t. 


Ran k County Per Ct 
1—Anderson 276 1 


~Florence 


2—Spartanburg . 204 ~Bamberg .... 73 
3 —Cherokee .... 166 Kershaw 73 
3—Saluda ....... 166 7—Union . 6& 
5—Pickens ..... 164 28—Chester ‘ 63 
6—Aiken ....... 149 2 1 = gee 58 
6—Newberry .. 149 30 Mm— Yorke cescseres 56 
8—Greenville ... 148 SEEAN obsesveses 45 
9—Laurens ..... 134 32—Abbeville ove 44 
10—Oconee cons un $3—Sumter ...... 33 
-Darlington .. 102 SONGOR:. civ... & 
12—Horry ....... 98 35 Barnwell .... 16 
13—Calhoun ..... 9% 36— Williamsburg. 11 
13—Chesterfield . % 7—Clarendon . 7 
15—Marlboro .... 94 -Charleston 2 
15—Orangeburg .. 94 39— Dorchester 5 
17—Lexington ... 91 40—Beaufort ..... °37 
18—Greenwood .. % 10—Colleton .,,.. *37 
19—Edgefield .... 81 2—Berkeley .... *38 
20—Fairfield. .... 73 43—Hampton .,.. *4 
21—Richland .... 76 
22—Dillon ....... 75 
22—Laneaster ... 7 
Note: The * sign indicates a decrease. 


Farmers Should See Automobiles, 
Trucks and Tractors in Raleigh 
April 12-17 


UTOMOBILES, trucks, tractorg 

and special motor equipment for 
the farmer will be among the numer- 
ous exhibits at the Carolina Autemo- 
tive Exposition to be held in Raleigh 
April 12-17. The event will be staged 
under a large tent at the Centennial 
School on Fayetteville Street and.the 
convas hall will accommodate not less 
than 400 exhibits with one motor 
vehicle to each exhibit. Dealers and 
manufacturers of motor farming: 
equipment have shown unusual inter- 
est in the exposition and many new 
features will be exhibited for the 
modern farmer who is gradually add- 
ing automobiles, trucks and tractors 
to his farm working apparatus. 


Saturday, April 17, will be “Farm- 
ers’ Day” at the Exposition and on 
this day tractor: and truck dealers 
will have the right of way. Farmers 
wishing to see automobiles may come 
any time during the week while those 
interested only in trucks and trac- 
tors should come Saturday. 


EH? 
Talented Tenderfoot: I can pick up a cent 
with my toes. 
First Class Scout: That's 
dog can do that with his nose.—March 
Life. 


nothing. My 
Boys 
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GEORGIA FARM NOTES 


Geergia Jersey Breeders Organize 


State Club 
Ts Georgia Jersey Cattle Club was 


organized in Atlanta on March 22 
id the following officers were el 
ed Albert Holman of Thomasville, 
re ident T ( ( ord oer Greeti 
yor ce-president; and W. H. How- 
ll \ he S secre i il 1 Cas 
ire 
Plans were made t bringing é 
National Je rsey Show to Georgia in 
1021 and breeders from surrounding 
tates pledged their support. It was 


reported that there are 400 breeders 


registered Jerseys in the state. 


A Georgia Farmer Wins the Cotton 
Prize 

I tee winning of a prize of $1,000 
for t ‘otton in 


he largest yield of cot 
the United States in 1919 by W. M. 


Collins, a graduate of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture in the 

ss of 1916, has just been announced 
On 10 acres 30 bales were produced 


ing an average of 443 pounds 


‘ fhe farm on which the cotto 
vn is near Ila and is owned 
J. O. M. Smith. 

he rows were four feet apart 
ind the cotton 12 to 14 inches in the 
The following amounts of fer- 
tilizer were applied per acre: 11 tons 
of stable manure and 1,200 pounds of 
acid phosphate, broadcasted and 
plo 1 in; 1,200 pounds of 10-2-2, 
broadcasted and harrowed in; and 
1,000 pounds of 10-2-2, placed in the 
drill. Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 

seed were used. 


A Cheese Factory for Bartow 
County 


NEW cheese factory will be es- 

tablished in Bartow County near 
Cartersville, reports L. H. Marlatt, 
cheese specialist of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture. Three fac- 
tories located at Cleveland, State 
Line and Young Harris are succeed- 
ing admirably under his supervision. 


Redrying Plants Will Aid Tobacco 


Production 


ITH the establishment of three 

large redrying plants at Tifton, 
Fitzgerald, and Douglas, Georgia will 
jump into the limelight in tobacco 
production. The plant at Tifton will 
cost approximately $225,000, it is 
stated. 


From a production of 3,600,000 
pounds in 1918, the crop was increased 
in 1919 to 16,430,000 pounds. The large 
redrying plants will permit the crop 
to be thoroughly cured and prepared 


for export. 


Soil Survey Work Is Again Started 


COIL surveys are now being made 
*’ in the counties of Mitchell, Screven 
Monroe and samples are being 
taken for analysis to determine in 
what amounts the various elements 
are present. Surveys were begun 
some time ago in Carroll and Rock- 
dale Counties, but were discontinued 
because sufficient men could not be 
tound to carry on the work and to re- 
place the men who went into other 
phases of agricultural service. M. 


HE teachers and professors in our 

schools and colleges are very much 
underpaid. In fact, teachers’ and pro- 
fessors’ salaries are on the lowest 
rung of the financial ladder. The sal- 
aries ot all classes of people have 
seen increased during recent years, 
but our teachers and professors in 
the schools and colleges have re- 
ceived scant consideration. We should 
do our full duty by these faithful edu- 
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Peanuts Soy Beans, Peas, Beans 
y GUARANTEED | 
arger Yield 


NitrA- germ 


With the Seed When You Plant 


It improves your crop and land and is easy to apply. It will 
produce a bumper crop and leave sufficient plant food in the 
soil to double the yield of the crop following. 


if it Doesn’t Improve Your Crop— 
YOUR MONEY BACK 


Put NitrA-germ on half your acreage and watch the results. 

What it has done for your neighbors, it will do for you. Read 

below what they have done with NitrA-germ: 
J. C. Brannen, Claxton, Ga., made 190 bushels of peanuts g T. E. Johnson, Oak City, N. C., made 1600 Ibs, of cowpeas 
to the acre with NitrA-germ, on two-thirds of an acre with NitrA-germ against only 800 
Louis H. Peel, Williamston, N. C., made 184 bushels of pea- ibs. without. 
nuts to the acre with NitrA-gerin. A.M. T 

“ a ee dt eet atid . M. Tyler, Neeses, S. C., made bumper crops of velvet 

C. E. Zedaker, Lumber Bridge, N. C., made 2 tons ¢ f peavine beams and peas and his cotton planted later om the Game 


ay acre with NitrA-germ as against only a half ton ; . , 
om pd without NitrA-germ. land did twice as well as before. 


Thousands of Others in Your State Have Made Fine Crops With NitrA-germ. 
How We Guarantee Your Crop 


Write for NitrA-germ for half your acreage of Peanuts, Soy Beans, Peas, Beans or other legumes, 

Use it on half your seed. Plant the two crops separate on the same kind of soil and watch the 

difference, If the NitrA-germed crop isn’t an improvement we will take your word for it and 
refund your money cheerfully. You alone are 
the judge. You have but to fill out a simple 
record blank that we furnish. 


You Have All to Gain 
and Nothing to Lose 
SEND MONEY ORDER OR CHECK FOR 
YOUR SUPPLY TODAY. 
Or instruct us to make shipment C. O. D. 
Prices Delivered Per Acre. 
Half Acre $1.25 20 to 49 Acres, acre.. 1.65 
i to 4 Acres, acre. . 2.00 50 to 99 Acres, acre.. 1.50 
5 to 19 Acres, acre. . 1.80 100 Acres or more... 1.35 
NitrA-germ is a standard crop improver used 
for years extensively and successfully through- 
out the South, Full instructions shipped with 
the goods. It will be interesting to note the dif- 
ference in size, color, growth and yield of your 
crop. In ordering specify the crop for which 
NitrA-germ is ordered. 
We will also send postpaid freé on request our 
booklet on better crops. 
Ask for Booklet No. 27-R. 
Send your order today before you forget. Simply 
address 


NitrA-germ, Dept. 27-R, 


Savannah, Georgia 














“ ” 
OLD TRUSTY” INCUBATORS Bey 4 ROOFIN 
BROODERS AND STOVES Sy) 
We have a Carload on hand at a | To get present low 
Raleigh and can make immediate LOW PRICES 7e oe risccolebra- 
hi ted Fox BRAND Rubber Roofing now. 
shipment. Toughest known weather resister; won't 
Write for Catalog of Poultry Supplies, Egg Cases, stick in rolls—no tar, no pulp priced low 
Shipping Coops, Trap Nests, Drinking Troughs, because sold direct. A-2 grade, 1 = 
Egg Testers, Laying Mash, Scratch Feed, Butter- rolls el on square Suet by Sa 
milk, etc. We otter @ valuable correspondence nail at oxce for freesamples and prices. 
course. In short, ‘Everything for the Poultryman. Slate Surfaced Shingles are getting more 
Special Proposition Open to Dealers. 


bi) nhl popular every day for residence roofs. 
232 Eggs and the Hen that Laid Them. POULTRY PRODUCERS’ SUPPLY CO., Write for prices that save you money. 
Let Us Tell You How She Did it, Raleigh, North Carolina. 









































t 1-ply, $1.35 Per Roll of 108 Square ft 


Goria 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO,"cuatZe 
WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven styles and 


Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply HouseSou 
sizes, both hand and engine power. Velvet Beans I 


ean be hulled with all Star Huuuers if de- ATMA | Many are tier ti cad on oar tear 


















sired. The most efficient, durable and : pee they No b tetany & 
economical Hullers on the market and Ld PIED | coarket’ neighbors and home by 
have been for over a generation. Write for Ja isieghs using a 






“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 


‘oatalog and full particulars. 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 


STAR PEA HULLER CO. 0 operate 5 a 


Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ~ Write for FREE BOOKLET. 














tators. 










Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. | Carclisa Metfl Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C. 
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Every Ford owner knows that the rebound is more to be feared 
than the shock. Every Ford owner should know that the rebound 
breaks more springs and is more to blame for vibration damage than 
the shock: itself. 

The famous Float-a-Ford “third spring” checks the rebound. 
After the main shock, it gently restores the-car to normal. The ef« 
fect is that of a boat riding the swells. 

The Ford car is a perfect example of utility, sturdiness and 
economy. Any device which interferes with Ford engineering princi« 
ples is likely to weaken the car. 

Float-a-Ford shock abserbers do not bind or interfere in any way 
with free action of the Ford springs. They do not bump the lamp 

arts or body. Easily and quickly installed without boring a single 
ole in frame or axle. 

One ride on Float-a-Fords will convince you. 


Burpee-Johnson Co., Mfrs. 


304 Kentucky Ave, Indianapolis, Ind 
= wa ~ THE WAY YOu MOE WIT PLOANA-PORD I 
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The first downward shock is absorbed by the large 
twin springs. en comes the deadly rebound, 
but the famous Float-a-Ford “third spring’ is on 
guard. It gently restores car to normal. Note 
the free suspension of the Ford springs. 
bearing not only allows nermal spring action but 
insulates the car against side thrusts, : 








Architectural 
Color Guide 


Mail the Coupon 










In choosing a color for your home, you must 
consider the architectural style, the surroundings, 
and many other details. This color guide—the 
work of a prominent architect—makes it easy 
for you to select color schemes which will make 
your home show up to the best advantage. 





Send for this free paint book. Besides the color 
guide, you will find dozens of valuable sugges- 
tions—paint ideas that every farmer can use. 


WARRENS LO HOUSE PAINT 


Southern Made Guaranteed 
For Southern Clime to Give Satisfaction 


















Has proven its merit in over twenty years actual 
paimt service on Southern farms. 


The Bu pgatlow Jype 


DEAI ERS! If there isno W. P. agency 
e in your territory, write 
or wire us for exclusive proposition. 


Warren Paint and Color Co. 











Dept. AS 3 Nashville, Tenn. 
cess 
| Warren Paint and Color Co., Dept. A3, Nashville, Tenn. | 
{ Gentlemen: Please send me your free book— <i | 
“PAINTS, AND THEIR USE.” PN Se 
| Name —s | 
j ES ee, eee } 


ee eee ee ee 
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When writing to advertisers say: 
abit 


: ; I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reli 


lity of all the advertising it carries.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Our Letter Box 


Answers to Progressive Farmer Inquiries 


Protect the Meat From “Skippers” 


READER asks for a “method of 
canvasing hams to keep out bugs 
during summer. 

In Bulletin No. 166 of the Alabama 
Experiment Station Dan T. Gray and 
ke Vs the following 
dire ctions: 

“Sacking the Meat.—The 
of farmers permit the 
hang in the smokehouse, unprotected 
fr6ém flies and other during 
* spring and summer months. This 

an unwise thing unless the 
house has a cement floor, is dark, and 
all openings are thoroughly protected 
by wire screening. Meat which hangs 
unprotected in the average smoke- 
house almost sure to become in- 
fested with ‘skippers.’ In these tests 
the meat was allowed to hang unpro- 
tected in the smokehouse for one or 
two days after smoking; it was then 
taken down and prepared for the 
summer season. The individual pieces 
of meat were first wrapped closely 
with old newspapers or wrapping pa- 
per. They were then placed in strong 
sacks and each bag tightly tied at the 
top. The sacks were then given a 
thick coat of paint on the outside. 
This paint solution was made of the 
following substances: 


Summers give 
majority 
our neat to 


insects, 


to do 


is 


1S 


0.6 pounds of barium sulphate. 
0.1 pound of common glue. 

0.8 pound of lead chromate, 
1.0 pound common flour. 

“The flour was dissolved in about 4 
gallons of water, while the lead chro- 
mate was dissolved in about two 
quarts of water in a separate vessel. 
The lead chromate solution, together 
with the glue, was added tothe flour 
solution; then the whole mixture was 
brought to a boil and the barium sul- 
phate added slowly while stirring. 
This solution should be made the day 
before using. It may be applied with 
a brush, or the sack, before placing 
the meat in it, may be dipped in the 
solution. The meat ready 
hung up for the summer just as soon 
as the above solution is applied to the 
bags, and it should not molested 
until ready for sale or use. 


is to be 


be 


“All of the above chemicals may be 
obtained at the local drug store. Some 
drug houses, however, do not have 
thé barium sulphate in stock, but the 
proprietor can secure it on short no- 
tice. It is very important that the 
barium sulphate be in the solution; 
for our experience has taught us that 
when it is left out beetles and skip- 
pers are very apt to attack some of 
the pieces.” 

Care must be taken in tying the 
mouth of the sack. The best plan is 
to allow the sack to project enough 
beyond the first tie to permit of it be- 
ing folded back and tied again. 


A Tree Killer Formula 


READER asks: “What are the 

right proportions of white arsenic 
and sal soda to kill trees 
or such timber as gum and elm?” 


necessary 


The following is given as directions 


for making a mixture to “deaden” 
tyees: 

1 pound powdered arsenic. 

2 pounds sal soda. 


2 gallons water. 

Mix well together by heating water 
to the boiling point and add the sal 
soda, after which add arsenic and stir, 
while solution continues to boil, for 
ten minutes, or until arsenic is thor- 
oughly dissolved, which completes 
the mixture, ready for use. Do not 
inhale the steam vapor from the boil- 
ing solution, as it is a poison. 

When this preparation cool it 
may be kept in jugs or tight lidded 
buckets indefinitely for future use. 

Application.—Girdle trees, using an 


is 





axe to chop once around body of 





tree and immediately apply the poi- 
son solution in the axe gash opening, 
using an oil can or some other 
spouted vessel for convenience to 
avoid unnecessary waste of solution, 


Enough solution to fill the axe gash 





aturate the girdle is sufficient to 
kill the tree within a few days. 

This method of deadening timber 

nay be used to kill trees on new 


ground or creek banks or to kill other 
srowth that shades 
field crops, in the spring 
months while the 
flowing freely. It can be used at a 
small cost to the farmer and with sat- 
isfactory results. 


seless timber 
and damages 
Or summer 


sap is 


rsenic is a deadly poison to man 
or beast, as well as to plants, and 
must be handled with the greatest 
of care. Do not use the arsenic solu- 
tion on trees or other plants in pas- 
tures. 


Disadvantages of Growing Tobacco 
After Legumes 


. M. M.: There are two troubles in 
growing tobacco after legumes. In 
the first place you may get too much 
nitrogen to make tobacco of good 
quality; this, however, can be reme- 
died by using a fertilizer high in 
phosphoric acid and potash but low in 
nitrogen. This trouble is not so seri- 
ous, especially since so many of the 
growers are now planting their to- 
bacco closer in the drill, topping 
higher and harvesting by priming 
rather than cutting the stalk. 

The second and perhaps more seri- 
ous trouble is the wire worms which 
winter in the soy bean and cowpea 
stubble. If the stubble is plowed ear- 
ly in the fall and seeded to rye or left 


rough a very large percentage of 
these wire worms get killed during 
the winter months, otherwise you 
will have considerable difficulty in 
getting a stand of tobacco, and when 
the plant is damaged by the wire 
worm it will not grow. E. G. M. 
Clay vs. Concrete Tile 
READER wishes to know what 
kind of tile it is best to use in 


draining land. One of the earliest ar- 
guments advanced in favor con- 
crete tile was that they could easily 
be made porous, and hence drain the 
land more thoroughly. The value of 
porosity in this regard, however, has 
been disproved. There is plenty of 
space at the tile joints to admit water 
readily to the drains. 


of 


Moreover, porosity in concrete tile 
is an indication of weakness, and the 
best manufacturers are now striving 
for a dense impervious product. Some 
experiments which have been 
ducted seem to show that water fil- 
tering through the tile walls will fur- 
ther weaken tile and ultimately cause 
it to fail by breaking down. It has 
also been found that where the soil 
is very acid, or alkalis present in con- 
siderable quantities, that concrete tile 
will often “decay.” 


con- 


Unless you are sure that you can 
get concrete tile with practically im- 
pervious walls, we would recommend 
clay tile. Medium-burned and hard- 
burned clay tile are the best. Good 
tile should give a clear ringing sound 
when struck with a hammer. 


H. M. LYNDE. 
Senior Drainage Engineer. 


DOG GONE. 
“T hear your dog died?” 
“Tt did.” 
“Was it a lap dog?” 
“Yep, it would lap anything.’ 
“What did it die of?” 
“It died of a Tuesday.” 
“I want to know how it 
“It died on its back.” 
“What did it die of?” 
“It fought a circular saw.” 
“What was the result?” 
wn only one round.”—March 
site, 


died.” 


Boys’ 



























Saturday, April 10, 1920] 


Another Message to Boys Whose 


Fathers Are Farm Renters 


.M so deeply impressed with the 


I“ 


important advice Editor Poe is 
giving to tenant-boy farmers that 
ehow’ I feel it my duty to say 
ething in the way of encourage- 
ment to the class of boys referred to 
is well as to their families. 

If there has been an ardent desire 
of 1 life, taking precedence over all 
others, it is to say or do something 
to help this class of people, not only 
the boys, but their fathers, mothers 
ind sisters. Now it seems to me the 
worst obstacle to be overcome is the 
discouragement to these boys grow- 
ing out of the small profits, resulting 
year after year, from rented farms. 
The other features of their environ- 
ment and training are altogether en- 


couraging if viewed from the proper 
angle. We might safely assume to 
begin with that the school of hard 
knocks graduates more men than all 
others combined. This can be veri- 
fied from the history of the greatest 
men this nation has ever produced. 


Such men as Lincoln, Rockefeller, 
Hill, Carnegie, Edison and many oth- 
ers too numerous to mention gradu- 


ated from this school, What we want 


to impress most forcibly on the ten- 
ant-boy farmer is that his training is 
good. While the sky may be over- 


cast he should remember that, “Every 


cloud has a silver lining.’ Woodrow 
Wilson spoke wisely and truthfully 
when he told the rich then’s sons 
there was little to be expected of 
them. No real man yas ever made, 


who was not thrown up against great 
difficulties. 

To these young men [ would point 
to the great empire builder, James J. 
Hill, who said, “If a young man does 


Anchors Like a Rock! 


E have used that 
you about RED TOP Fence Posts, 
Its a fact. 


The RED TOP post drives down into the subsoil, 
wedges its way in without disturbing the soil. 


a catch phrase. 


of 
Save money 


not save money the seeds 


are not in him.” 


- 


your savings. 

have saved enough to buy a 

farm for yourself. And in laying aside 
these little savings, you will do some- 


thing infinitely greater and more 
uable 


a character and prove your manh 
When you have done this, you 
find plenty of men with money, 
will back you. Show your abi 
your manhood, establish 


something worth w 


and you have 


If you have been denied*the privilege 


of an education, it 
ber that are 
when knowledge is pursuing you, 


you living in an 


all you have to do is, open the door. 


success 
and lay 
aside every month or year a part of 
In.a few years you will 
small 


for yourself—you will build up 


a character, 


is "well to remem- 


val- 


ood. 
will ing 
who the 
lity, 


hile. 


He 


age 
and 


ers’ 


1,060,000 f 
had called 
Federation has the Department’s wel- 
fare very much at heart, 
Department 
upon it for help whenever its services 
would be useful. 

Meredith 


hoped 


Secretary 
representatives 
Department a real service by consult- 
with 
farm b 
could keep the Department informed 


the 


its 


as t@ the farmers’ 
told his callers 
to keep him informed of the farmers’ 
views on matters with which the De- 
partment 
wanted their 
on present activities and in planning 


farmers, 
to offer 


has 


the 
services. 


said 
its The 
He 
call 


he said. 
would 


said the farm- 
could render the 
because they, 
representatives, 


officials, 


ureau 
needs and desires. 


he expected them 


to deal and that he 
suggestions and advice 


The greatest men of the present new undertakings, 
day, ani of all ages in the past, are The Secretary commented on the 
self-made men. Don’t be discouraged, progressive constituency of the Fed- 
young man, the farm offers you a eration, and declared he deeply ap- 
greater opportunity than any other preciated the support of such a body 
calling. Remember that “Any old of farmers. He believed that with 
dead fish can go down stream, but it the help of their organization and 


takes a live one to go up.” 


J. R. DAVIS. 


Farm Bureau Federation Tenders 


Aid to Department 
your 
tion.” 


active interest and 


Edwin T. Meredith, 


tive committee of the 


members, 


called at the Department, March 


J. R. Howard, of Iowa, spokesman 
which rep- 
resented the organized farm bureaus 
of 28 states, with a membership of 


of the visiting delegation, 


HIS Department of Agriculture is 
designed to serve, and I expect 
coopera- 


Secretary of 
Agriculture, thus greeted the execu- 
American 
Farm Bureau Federation when its 18 
in session in Washington, 


other farmers’ 
partment of 
its effectiveness 


crease 


country. 


organizations the De- 
Agriculture could in- 
and greatly 


extend its usefulness throughout the 


An Experience With a Swindler 
That Taught a Valuable Lesson 


EVERAL years ago I paid a good 


6. 


that 


warm 


in 


price for some valuable experience 
which I shall not soon forget. 
during the 
summer 
appearance 
seemed to be quite an authority on 


It was 
days of the fate 
a gentleman made his 
our community, who 


He stated that he had been 


ore 7 p ” 
ae: for a wealthy nurseryman 


in another state, who wanted to build 
up a reputation in our section. 


To 


committee 


(45) 849 


do this, he wished to establish orch- 
ards of the proper kind and under the 
proper kind of treatment in our 


neighborhood. 

So he was making us a special pro- 
position. We were to buy an orcha.d 
of trees from him for $30 (this was 
several years before the war) and the 
company would have a man on hand 
to supervise the planting of the trees 
and each for three years 
they would send us an expert to look 
after the trees and give us instruc- 
tions in pruning, etc. The only con- 
ditions were that we were to follow 
their instructions and let them select 
the trees in order that they might 
provide the ones best adapted to the 
soil. 

His proposition seemed a very 
plausible one indeed, and it was evi- 
dent that he certainly knew some- 
thing about orchard management 
from the instructions that he gave us. 
So he was able to induce quite a num- 
ber of the farmers in our community 
to buy. [I was quite young at the 
time and wanted to find out all L 
could about fruit growing so I, with 
the help of the agent, persuaded my 


once year 


rather suspicious father to buy also, 

The rest of the story is that the 
trees were delivered and paid for at 
the station that fall and that is the 
last we have ever seen of our friend 
or heard from our company. As 
might be expected, the trees were 


from poor stock. 
One of the lessons that I have 
learned from this transaction is to 
be very careful in dealing with an 
agent. There must always be a good 
reason for a person going around 
selling something that could be sold 
or ordered direct from the company. 
E. C. TATUM. 
Mocksville, N. C. 


ae 





phrase over and over in telling 
It isn’t just 
Note the illustration, 


It 
The anchor 


plate becomes solidly imbedded; it holds the post firmly 
in place, 


There in no frost heaving. 


The result is a strong, straight fence line that 
holds true year after year —a fence line that 


requires 


comes in 


~ PTS BEE 


ily 


E 
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no replacements. That alone means 


a big money saving, 


And RED TOPS actually cost less in place 
than wood or concrete posts. 


The saving 

setting the posts). RED TOPS drive 
like a stake. No holes to dig. 
Farmers have told us that it costs 
them one cent to seta RED TOP 
post as against ten to twenty cents 
for a wood post, 


Add to this the fact that RED TOP will 
not bend, buckle, burn, break or rot— 
that they } reap the stock from light- 
ning—and you can see why thousands 
of farmers use only RED hat ag why 
it has become the standard post 


Send now for booklet giving | of 
the facts about RED TOP 


If at any time your dealer pom 
supply you, write direct to us. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST CO. 
210-A South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Preston, Ontario Can. 


You tohe no chance. Any RED TOP 
at breaks in the fence line will be 
a by your dealer without cost or 
argument. It ts worth reme: 14 
ps a a ae 
only guaran’ 
Sence post. 


“5 fotee Fenite Posts 
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knife plaited ruffle. 


Dont Send a 


and petticoa 
money Sonn waned ely free, both 
instant you open the package and set 


Yes, absolutely free on only one to a person), this 
coat sent with the skirt 

smartly trimmed with clusters of air tucks, finished at bo' 
Elastic waistband. nt lengt: 


And the 
these Gases, Gaeee 
gladly sen 


lors: oe 


on og Hh ol 
wi 


Good quality taffetine, 


Hip measures up to45in. Color, black. This 


spl lendid petticoat is is —— ; 
Nothing topayatanytime. Simp! order the Sicilian Mohair S % 
Sine with skirt. Achance youmust f£ 
So order at once while the supply of free petticoats lasts. 
just your name, 
color of skirt 


you get the free petticoat right a! 
not miss, 


Send No Money °: 
wanted (see order numbers above) a you this superb new model 
genuine Sicilian Mohaie 5 T 

examination and try-on. 
petticoat—and if you are a 
wonderful oe 


refund your mo 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept.601 0, Chicago, ui 


Ma menszoow = 
, 8ize, an 


Skirt and Free 





y garments you 
Tt Wiens without & Gant t in 
that you will be delighted with the unusual value. 


- STUNNING SICILIAN 


Mohair Skirt 


Wonderful New Model 


This skirt was copied from a very expensive model, so you 
can be Dositive' the style is absolutely correct—the very latest 
of the season’s most fashionable modes. 
selected quality genuine Sicilian Mohair. 
but wears better. 
Skirt is*gathered at back of waist with double shirring; 
wide, detachable belt. Has latest style novelty coep ae flap 
pockets handsomely button-tri and edged wi 

eeaerta Nt ole ft 


Or 
15901; Black, No. B15902; Gra 
No. B15903. Payonly $8.48 for skirt 


TAFFETINE 
Pelee 


etine Petticoat for 
n $5.45 for poy for 

t delighted beyond measure with t 

the and we will promptly 


Penny 


of one—if you send 


Fript an amacing bargain p 
r examination and > 
set your eyes on 
u fine! 
PS, Gaeaes, of cn tout 













Made of choice 
Looks like silk, 
Full cut and exceptionally well-made. 


Biack or Gray, 
to wb lnchest te 
der Pye by 










including petticoat, 


Beep petti- 


hs, 
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delivery and immediate attention. 
Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wean addressed. 


The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or 
7 will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


e due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 


given 
hebben 
aoa seell refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 


Sapp cee ere: aie bo Oe eee 


EN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correet ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement, 


This will insure promp# 


the town or city 


the paper. 
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James §. Craik Joins The Progres- 
sive Farmer Staff 


HE Progressive Farn proud 

of the superb group of bright, en- 
terprising, hustling young men, near- 
ly all of them reared on Southern 
farms, which the paper has attracted 
to itself. These young fellows have 
the spirit of The Progressive Farmer. 
Every man wishes to do things and 
to make his particular work a genu- 
ine success, but is interested most 
of all in The Progressive Farmer’s 
tradition and ambition to be first in 
practical service to the average 
Southern farmer and his family. 


ler is 


The latest addition to our staff is 
Mr. James S. Craik, whose _ photo- 
graph we reproduce herewith, and 
who has just come to our Raleigh of- 
fice from .Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. Craik is of Virginia descent, 
one of the original J. Craiks, several 
generations ago having farmed 


alongside that superb Virginia farm- 
er, General George Washington. Later 
the family moved to Kentucky, and 
our Mr. Craik was educated in the 
public schools of Jefferson County, 
Kentucky. He took up advertising 
and circulation work with the old 
Home and Farm, of Louisville, eight 


years ago, and has been in farm pa- 
per work ever since with the excep- 
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J. S. CRAIK : 
tion of a year in the United States 
Navy during the world war. 


Mr. Craik is here to serve every- 
body in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Virginia has 
anything to advertise. He is ready 
to offer his either to big 
business men who want large space, 
or to the small farmer who has only 
a small product to sell. No matter 
what your advertising problem is, if 
you will take it up with The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Mr. Craik, or somebody 
else equally capable, is ready to serve 
you. 


who 


services 


Figures Show Farmers Are Buying 
Trucks 
PRELIMINARY survey of “the 


ownership and use of motor 
trucks by farmers, carried out by the 
Office of Farm M&nagement and the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
shows that at least 50,000 farmers in 
the United States own motor trucks 
which they use on their farms. 
Figures, on which totals for the en- 
tire country as well as for the several] 
states are based, were secured 
through the codperation of approxi- 
mately 35,000 selected crop reporters, 
who-were asked to report the names 
and addresses of farmers owning mo- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


tor trucks farm use. Pleasure 
cars and trailers for use with pleasure 
cars were not included in these fig- 
fires. Trucks used primarily for gen- 
eral custom hauling or on regularly 
tablished routes were not included, 
While this survey 
sidered complete, it 
in no state were less than 75 
per cent of the trucks on farms re- 
ported, so that the figures show re- 
lative distribution satisfactorily. 


itor 


cannot -be con- 
is believed that 


The exact number of truck owners 
reported is 49,195, the quotas of the 
various Southern states being as fol- 
lows: Virginia, 1,128; North Carolina, 
1,450; South Carolina, 1,190; Georgia, 
1,808; Florida, 380; .Tennessee, 978; 
Alabama, 847; Mississippi, 957; Ar- 
kansas, 721; Louisiana, 310; Okla- 
23; and Texas, 1,668. 


homa, 72 


A LITTLE MORE THAN KIN 


asked my best girl 
come my wife, and she said “No!” 
got even with the girl. I married 
mother. Then my father married the 
Now I don’t know what I am. 

When I married the girl’s mother the girl 
became my daughter, and when father mar- 
ried my daughter she was my mother. Who 
in the dickens am I? My mother’s mother 
(which is my wife) must be my grand- 
mother, and I being my grandmother's hus- 
band, am my own grandfather.—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


to be- 
But I 
her 
girl, 


Last year. I 





TheNew Britain 
‘actor 





UST think of your real need-of a high-grade, small- 
size tractor—compact, powerful, and with unusual 
stability,—that will out-work any horse at cultivation 
or soil preparation; out-distance, out-tire and out-last 
him; and then starve him to death in economy of 
maintenance! 


Such a machine is the New Britain Tractor. Guided 
as easily as a wheelbarrow and occupying little more 
space. Nocomplicatedcontrols—noawkwardcranking. 


It will plow, harrow, disc, cultivate, drill, or haul 


any one-horse implement or load. 


It will dodge ob- 


structions, work between narrow rows, straddle crops 
8 to 13 inches high, creep under low branches, and work 
up as close as you want to fences, walls and bushes. 


Still more! The New Britain Tractor delivers 6 h. p. 
on the belt and drives saws, grinders, silo fillers, pumps, 
dynamos, orothermachines within thelimitof its power. 


In design, workmanship and material the New Britain Tractor 
has no superior in any tractor at any price. It is built by mechan- 
ics trained to precision work in fine materials, in a factory world- 
famous for thirty-two years for the excellence of its products. 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO., New Britain, Conn. 


Branch Offices: 


New York Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Detroit Cleveland Chicago 





| land and grow more feedstuff. 
Peanuts, 
extra labor or expense. 
the single planters. 


work, 


any other planter. 
every season. 


Corn, 


it will do you the most good. 


to the Cole. 


Call on the reliable 
and full information. 


Box 149 





COLE 


Everywhere Known 


Cole Deale 








DOUBLE 
PIANTER 








The Only Original Sight-Feed 
and Gravity Selection Seed Dropper 


T PLANTS two kinds of seed in the same row at one trip, or one 
kind of seed in one row and another kind in the next row. 
Cole Double Plain-View Planter makes it easy to build up your 


The 


You can plant Velvet Beans or 


or Cowpeas in your.corn or other crops without any 
It will plant any one crop just as well as 
Get a Cole Double Planter and you can plant 
all your different crops separately, or any two kinds together. It 
is wonderfully accurate—so that you can save all labor and cost 
of thinning, or replanting, and get increased yields because of the 
better stand and the plants being rightly spaced. 


Seed plates are carefully hand-finished, and we will give you 
at any time without charge any plate you want in exchange for 
any seed plate that you do not need or that does not suit your 


The Cole is simpler, more accurate, and easier handled than 
It will last you many years and save its cost 
Cole Planters cost less now in labor or farm pro- 
duce than ever before and probably. you will never again be able 
to buy them so easily. Therefore, it’ will pay you to get your 
Planters this season, and get them as soon as you can. 


The World Is Half Starved and Half Naked. Raise all the 
Cotton and Foods you can. 
best plante r—the Cole—and get the benefit of it this season when 


Prices will be high. Buy the 


Do not try to get along with 


your old Planter, and do not let anybody fool you into buying 
cumbersome and” complicated imitations. 


They are alkinferior 


r, or write-us for free circulars 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Varieties for Growing Under 
Boll Weevil Conditions 


HE farmers in ‘sections recently in- 

fested with the boll weevil are now 
confronted with the additional prob- 
lem of obtaining a variety of cotton 
which will not only produce well, but 
be early enough to set a good crop 
of bolls before the weevils multiply 
in sufficient numbers to destroy 
all squares as quickly as they ap- 
pear. 

For a number of years the Georgia 
Experiment Station has conducted 
trials with varieties of the various 
field crops grown in the state. Last 
year twenty-two strains and varieties 
of cotton were included in the test 
As has been stated in a former article, 


Cleveland was the outstanding va- 
riety: Piedmont Cleveland being first 
with 2,166 pounds seed cotton per 


acre, and the average for the six 
strains of Cleveland being 1,942 

There were but few weevils present, 
but in order to determine in some 
measure the portion of the crop that 
might be counted upon with heavy in- 
festation, the yields until October 1 
were kept separate. Here again we 
find Cleveland showing its superior- 
ity, as 1,156 pounds per acre (the 
highest of any variety in the test) 
had been picked from the Piedmont 
Cleveland plot by October 1. The 
other strains of this variety also gave 
a high percentage picked by this 
date. 

While it is obvious that the results 
of one year’s trials cannot be regard- 
ed as conclusive, the fact that this 
cotton has stood at Or near the top 
in our variety tests for a number 
of years, proves conclusively that it 
is well adapted for the Piedmont 
section. 

The following varieties have also 
given good results with us, and are 
to be regarded as well adapted to 
conditions prevailing in this section 
of the state: Cook, No-Chop, Union 
Big Boll, and Texas Bur. 

Owing to the fact that consider- 
able areas in the Southern part of the 
state are infested with the cotton 
root wilt, these results are not whol- 
ly applicable to that section. It is 
the opinion of the writer, however, 
that on land where no trouble is ex- 
perienced by reason of the wilt, 
Cleveland will do well, probably as 
well as or better than any other va- 
riety. As it is not wilt-resistant, some 
variety that does possess this quality 
should always be planted on land 
known or thought to be infested with 
wilt. The following are recommended 
under these conditions: Lewis-63, 
Council-Toole, Covington-Toole, and 
DeSoto. 

Considerable interest is being man- 
ifested in the growing of long sta- 
ple varieties, it being reasoned that 
inasmuch as the yield is to be re- 
duced on account of the presence of 
the weevil, it will be advisable to 
plant cotton which, on account of its 
superior qualities, will command a 
premium on the market. Before plant- 
ing any considerable area in staple 
cottons, however, the farmer should 
bear in mind that generally speaking 
they do not produce as well, and are 
Somewhat later than the standard 
Short staple varieties. Then some dif- 
ficulty may be experien¢ed in obtain- 
ing a suitable market, for the buyers 
do not like to handle it in small quan- 
tities. The following varieties are 
recommended: Webber, Kenan- 
Goodson, Hartsville, and Meade. 

[t might be well to emphasize again 
the absolute necessity of purchasing 
the best seed obtainable. Not only 
is this true of cotton, but of every 
crop the farmer plants, for the cost 
Or seed is the least item of expense 
he has, but the one which will prob- 
ably bring him the greatest returns. 

T. S. BUIE, Agronomist. 


Send in yout renewal promptly. Get up a 





of owners. 








We cannot tell you how good 
the Cleveland Six is. 
ride in it and drive it to know. 


This experience will convince 
you of the power and pick-up and 
speed and flexibility of this ex- 
clusive Cleveland-built motor. 


It will convince you of the com- 
fort of the car, contributed to so 
much by the low underslung 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passengers) 








The Notable New Six 


T’S the Cleveland Six. Not really new, either, for the factory 
began deliveries last Summer and since then the Cleveland 
has gone out over the country into the hands of thousands 
And these owners say they are delighted with 
it. There is every good reason why they should be delighted 
with it. For the Cleveland Six is really an extraordinary car. 


You must 


brakes. 


$2195 
(Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 


There are Cleveland Six dealers in more than 1500 cities and towns. 
where you live, or nearby. Arrange to see the Cleveland. Catalogue mailed on request. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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spring construction and the wide 
soft seat cushions, 


You will be amazed at the ease 
of handling your Cleveland, how 
lightly it steers and shifts, and at 
the instant positive action of its 


There isn’t any other light car 
that will give yousomuchofall that 
you wish, and at such a fair price. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passengers) 





$2195 


There is one 




















A NEW TOP LOOKS LIKE $100 


A stylish new top for your car in place 
of that shabby old one will add $100 to 
its appearance. 
Ours are snappy looking, well designed, 
and made with the best material and 
workmanship. 


One Pair of Hands 


is all that is needed to put up or close 
down our new one-man tops. Write us 
the size and make of your car and we will 
quote prices on our One-man Tops and 
Slip Covers. 

HACKNEY BROS. WILSON, N.C 














club dnd get a reward. 


(MANS MEDICATED SALT BRICK 


"¥ KL 


i 


LICK IT (ih 


STOCK 
LIKE IT 
DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


‘AINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOX THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 


CONT. 
NEYS, NUX sea A _ TONIC 


AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY 
ASK DEALER 


VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
FOR BLACKMAN'S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STock REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga. Tenn. 
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Fire-proofx<o. 
Roofing, From 
M | il I ° You ) | [ri 


Made from open -hearth 
steel, galvanized extra thick, 
dircet from milkto you. Easy 


to lay with hat@et or hammer. 
° ©3 We pay freight ov 
Freight Paid our hghtning-proof, 
fire-proof roofings, and furnish free 
nails and washers. Shipments made 
from mill within a few days time. 
Je guarantee satisfaction or mon- 
ey back. For 32 years our roofings 
have been the favorite of the South 
—you take no chances—you save 
money. Send us list of roofing needs 
today. 
East Birmingham Iron Roofing Co., 
De 
Alabama. 


Birmingham, 








When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an adVertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- 
ability of all advertising it carries.” 
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When to Spray With Self-boiled 
and Concentrated Lime-sulphur 


HERE seems to be much misunder- 
standing on the part of many 
about the difference between self- 
boiled lime-sulphur and concentrated 
lime-sulphur solution. The concen- 
trated lime-sulphur solution is used 
to spray the trees during the dormant 
season for the purpose of killing scale 
insects and fungous rhe 
self-boiled lime-sulphur is used for 
spraying stone fruits, such as plums, 
apricots, etc., to prevent rot and oth- 
er fungous diseases. 
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diseases. 


It is mighty easy for one who is 
not well versed in spraying work to 
get mixed on these different spray 


_ mixtures, and we would like to make 


it clear right here that what is needed 
for spraying peaches and plums to 
prevent the rot of the fruit is the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur or the concen- 
trated lime-sulphur in a very much di- 
luted form. If the concentrated lime- 
sulphur is used it must be diluted 
down to about one gallon to 60 to 80 
gallons of water. 


Now, the question is often asked 
just how is this self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur solution made? And it is with 
the idea of giving specific informa- 
tion along this line that we are writ- 
ing this article. Briefly saying, the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur is made as 
follows: 

Select 8 pounds of good rock lime. 
Do not take lime that has been ex- 
posed to air and has begun to crum- 


ble, but use good rock lime. Slake this 
lime with hot water, and just as soon 
as the slaking commences add 8 
pounds of sulphur. While the sul- 
phur is being added, stir the solution 
rapidly, all the while adding enough 
water to prevent burning until the 
slaking process ceases. It will us- 
ually require something like 10 min- 
utes for this process to be finished, 
provided of course, the lime is in the 
proper shape, and it is absolutely nec- 
essary that it be good rock lime in 
order to make the proper spray mix- 
ture. As soon as the slaking is com- 
pleted, add enough cold water to stop 
the cooking process. We now have 
the self-boiled lime-sulphur, and all 
that is necessary to do to get it ready 
for use is to strain it so as to take 
out any of the material that would 
stop up the spray nozzles, and dilute 
it with enough water to make 50 
gallons of the whole. 

In order to make this spraying with 
self-boiled lime-sulphur solution serve 
the double purpose of preventing rot 
and killing worms that get into the 
peaches, add two and a half to 
three pounds of arsenate of lead 
to each 50 gallons of this di- 
luted mixture. Take the arsenate 
of lead and add enough water to 
make a thin liquid and pour it right 
into the 50 gallons of self-boiled lime- 
sulphur, stir thoroughly and you are 
ready to do spraying that will serve 
as a double barrel shotgun, in that it 
will kill the fungous diseases, such as 
the rot, etc., and also the worms that 
get into the fruit. 


The first spraying should be given 
the peaches just about the time most 
of the blossoms or shucks of the 
blossom fall from the young fruit. In 
other words just as soon as the blos- 
som is off and you can see the young 
peach, is the time to give this first 
spraying. Repeat this operation in 
about three weeks and then in about 
three weeks after the second spray- 
ing give the third. If it is a late 
variety, just before the fruit begins 
to show signs of ripening, give the 
fourth spraying. Careful work in this 
respect will give you first-class 
peaches, free of rot and worms. 


L, A. NIVEN. 


Reclaiming a Gullied Hillside 


OME time ago I assisted a farmer 

in reclaiming what was once a 
very fertile field, but which had been 
neglected until it was considered al- 
most worthless. But with the high 
prices to which farm lands have 
climbed in the past few years, the 
owner considered this field worth 
working on. 


The land had a slope of about 4 per 
cent, that is, four feet in every hun- 
dred. Knowing that you can neither 
reclaim nor improve land across 
which water flows and carries away 
that which you are striving to create 
and save, the first thing to be done 
was to change the course of water 
from fields higher up. This was done 
by building a broad base _ terrace, 
with a variable fall, at the upper end 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


of the field. Of course all areas above 
should be properly terraced. The 
next thing was to prevent the water 
that fell on the field from taking a 
course directly down the slope. Re. 
alizing that land of this sort could 
have very little absorptive power, we 
built small terraces rather close to« 
gether, about every 50 feet. Across 
the gullies we built them up as best 
we could, using a slip scraper and q 
shovel. The gullies were then filled 
with pine tops, woods mold and any 
other material available except rocks, 
Then, with the two-horse plow and 
the steel terrace drag we filled the 
gullies practically level; that is, the 
smaller ones. The larger ones, of 
course, could not be filled in this way, 
In some of these we hauled dirt from 
below, but did not consider this very 
practicable. 

The first year all space that could 
be planted was planted in velvet 
beans. The next fall the terraces 
were gone over, and some more dirt 
plowed into the gullies. Rye was 
sowed, and at the present time has 
made a pretty good growth. By 
proper management this field should 
soon be producing fair crops. 

The main thing in reclaiming hill- 
sides is to stop the water flowing 
across them. Throwing pine tops or 
other material in the gullies, and 
letting the water continue to flow 
through them is time wasted. 

C. H. STANTON. 

Franklinton, N. C. 


Send in your renewal promptly. 
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The progress of the 
past, as well as that of 
the future, is measured 
by criticism—for criticism 
exists only where there 
also exists faith in ability 
to improve. 


We do not criticise an 
ox cart or condemn the 
tallow dip, for the simple 
reason that they are 
obsolete. During the 
reconstruction period 
through which our 
country is now passing, 
if the public does not 
criticise any public utility 
or other form of service, 
it is because there seems 





One Policy 


One System 


———— 


The Measure of Progress 


to be but little hope for 
improvement. 


The intricate mechan- 
ism of telephone service 
is, under the most favor- 
able conditions, subject 
to criticism, for the rea- 
son that it is by far the 
most intimate of all per- 
sonal services. 


The accomplishment 
of the telephone in the 
past fixed the quality of 
service demanded today; 
a still greater accom- 
plishment in quality 
and scope of service will 
set new standards for 


the future. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








A THAW BRINGS OUT THE COONS 


HEY come out of their 
den-trees—travel a little 
during the night — and 


then lie out on limbs in the grate- 
ful atternoon sun. 


Take a walk in the woods with 
your little Savage Junior rifle. 
Watch the snow around the trees 
for the hand-shaped tracks. Run 
your eye along the highest limbs. 
Search for the black-marked 
mask—the gray boiy—the ring- 
ed tail. 


A hollow-pointed .22 long rifle 
bullet from your carefully rifled, 
carefully targetted, deadly accu- 
ratelittle Savage Junior will bring 
a coon fromthe tallest tree and 
coon skins are bringing high prices 
this year, 


Your little .22 Savage Junior 
Bolt-action single shot rifle is 
simple and dependable. If you 
haven’t yours yet, your dealer 
has it for you. Only $9.75. Ask 
him to show it to you. For de- 
scription, write us. 


Savage Arms Corporation 


Sharon, Pa. 
Executive and Export Offices, 


UTICA, N. Y. 





Detroit, Mich. 


50 Church Street, New York City 


.22 calibre Savage Junior. 18-inch round 
barrel single shot model. Fava * -~ short, 
long, and rifle cartridges. Bolt action 
modsled after. best military rifles. Genuine 
walnus stock with steel buttplate. Bead 
frons and adjustable rear sights. An orm 

which wins the respect of experts. 





LOCAL 


WANTED! oS. 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
postoffiee and on every rural route in the 





Souda.’ Write | today for our money making offem 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Prog 





ressivé 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 
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Late Corn Safer From the Cornstalk 
Borer 
NE of the most destructive insects 
of corn, the cornstalk borer, oc- 
curs in the eastern Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain sections. The worm 
responsible for the injury is found 
working in the “throat” of corn stalks 


in early spring, and boring in the 
stalk making a tunnel the size of a 
lead pencil in summer and fall, The 
worm is about an inch long when full 
grown, and familiar to farmers by the 
black spots on the body: and is in 


this manner easily distinguished from 
other corn insects. 

Investigations concerning this corn- 
borer have been conducted by R. W. 
Leiby, Assistant Entomologist of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, covering a period of 
five years. These studies have shown 
that there are two generations a year, 
that early planted corn is consider- 
ably worse infested than late planted 
corn, and that the injuries may be re- 
duced by disturbing the corn stubble 
in the spring or fall. 

The larva or worm stage spends 
the winter in the taproot of the corn 
stubble. It is known that if the stub- 
ble is disturbed, the worms will die 
in greater numbers during the win- 


ter. In fact, if stubble is plowed out 
in fall, the larvae -are reduced in 
numbers as much as 90 per cent. If 


disturbed in early spring the larvae 
are reduced as much as 50 per cent. 
In consequence there are fewer moths 
in spring to begin the next genera- 
tion of worms. 

Control is further effected by delay- 
ing the planting of corn until about 
May 25, where the insect is destruc- 
tive. It has been found that the 
moths come out from the stubble 
about this time and will then be un- 
able to find any corn on which to 
lay eggs; therefore, the genera- 
tion is reduced in numbers, and, in 
fact, cannot develop at all if there be 
no corn up. Accordingly, the second 
generation will also be less destruc- 
tive, since it could only be produced 
by developing on corn planted early 
by a neighboring farmer. 

Where the cornstalk borer is re- 
garded as a pest of major importance 
on corn, it is advised that corn plant- 
ing be delayed until about May 25, 
and that the corn stubble be plowed 
up now. Plowing stubble, preferably 
in the fall, and delayed planting will 
unquestionably reduce the injury by 
this insect to an absolute minimum. 
Other control measures, such as burn- 
ing and plowing under the stubble are 
effective to some degree, but the con- 
trol suggestions given here are emin- 


ently satisfactory, and fit in well with 


good general farm practice. 


Community Coéperation in Claren- 
don County, South Carolina 


“THE business men and farmers in 

the Pinewood section of Claren- 
don County are a wide awake bunch,” 
Says County Agent A. M. Musser. 
Here is what they are doing, prompt- 
ed by the spirit of coodperation, 

i They have formed a marketing 
association, 

2. They are building an ice plant 
and cold storage, which will be a big 
help to the farmers in the summer 
time, t 

3. They will build a sweet potato 
curing house to save the potato 
crop. 

4. They will build a warehouse to 
Store peanuts, velvet beans, corn and 
other farm products which the com- 
Munity may have for sale. 

The people of the Pinewood com- 
munity are working in the right di- 
rection, for it is absolutely necessary 
that facilities be arranged for stor- 
ing and marketing the products of 
the diversified farming in which the 


farmers must now engage in lieu of 
Planting cotton. 
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For Safety and Traction. 
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Never start out without Weed Tire Chains when the 
roads are muddy and slippery. Take no chances. 
Prepare for accidents before they happen—not after. 


Any farmer who drives without Can you depend on your car? Is 
Weed Tire Chains, when the she always under absolute con- 
roads are slippery and muddy, trol—brakes working—wheels 
is taking chances with his own gripping and holding true? If 
life; he is liable at any moment not what fun is therein driving? 
to have a serious mishap and If you are a little nervous on 
is risking the probability of wet roads you miss half the fun 
aggravating delays. of your car. 


Slipping and Skiddingareentire- Enjoy that safe feeling—Take 
ly due to loss of traction. Per- the necessary “stitch in time.” 
fect traction on muddy, slippery Put Weed Tire Chains on your 
roads is impossible without tires at the first indication of 
Weed Tire Chains, wet roads or slippery going. 

For your own safety andcomfort They are made of the best steel 
don’t wait till it rains—stop at —electrically welded and tested 
your dealer’s today, when the —are easily attached and do not 
going is good and buy a set of injure tires because they “creep” 
Weed Tire Chains. ee to fit all styles and makes 

of tires. 





























Always putonyour 
Weed Tire Chains 


“at the first 
drop ofrain” 






















For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT \¢// CONNECTICUT 


LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain. 
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Elweltra Trace Chains are “formed” and electric-welded on aut ti 
thus insuring smoothness, uniformity of construction and maximum strength. 
Every pair ts carefully inspected and rigidly tested before leaving our factories. 


















CLOSING OUT 
| 100 BUGGIES 


“Madé in Rock Hill” 


Cypress trees 
naturally grow 
in water. This 
accounts for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 








rit. 


Do Your Farm Work 


FRICK TRACTOR 


A light, easy running Kerosene Trac- 
tor for general farm work. Is small, 
sturdy and has plenty of power. Made 
and sold by Frick Company, manu- 
facturers of substantial Farm Power 
Machinery since 1853. Frick Tractors 
have been successful in all demon- 
strations. A Frick Tractor and 
Frick Junior Thresher is your ideal 


These are our standard buggies 





and are guaranteed 4o be clean, water tanks, 
new, first-class vehicles and ab- 
with the solutely one of the best buggies 


on the market. 


First Come—First Served 
Open Runabout ... .$84.75 
Top Buggy ........ 99.25 


Best Grade Rubber Tires, 
$13.50 Extra. 


Supplied in all sizes 
—100 to 100,000 gal- 
lon capacity. Get 
our price on a tank 
or a tank and tow- 
er, to meet your 
needs. 


Send your remittance and state 


color and gear desired and‘ we will G. M. Davis 6 Son 


outfit. 
Write for price and further informa- - do the rest. ‘ Act quick, At this Pt gy 
tion. Dealers wanted. Immediate price they will not last long. 
deliveries. 
SALISBURY,N.C. J. C. HARDIN & CO., 





COLUMBIA, S. C. Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
































Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer. If you don't file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, 
farm woman or farm boy. 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The 
Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it 
carries.” bi 
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National Legislation as Seen by the 
National Grange 


HE House Committee on Agricul- 
ture is holding hearings on pack 


er legislation, having before it the 
original - Anderson Bill, identical 
with the original Kenyon Bill which 
is the basis of the bill already re- 


ported by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. Farm organizations ne« d 
to follow this matter closely. The 
Senate bill, reported, has been 
seriously liberalized; so much so that 


now 


it is not satisfactory to many stu- 
dents of the packer problem. In the 
last few weeks there have been 


evidences of a reaction in Congress 
against “private interests” and 
this may make. it possible to bring 
out in the House a bill more definite 
and effective than the Senate bill. Be- 
tween these two measures then there 
may be a middle ground which can be 
found, and on which, those who be- 
lieve that strong and effective regu- 
lation is now necessary can unite and 
get legislation in this Congress. 


The Grange Representative made a 
statement to the committee on Feb- 
ruary 28 outlining the Grange posi- 
tion. Very briefly summarized, it is 
that the time for discussion and re- 
statement of the evils of the packer 
sithation is passed. We know and fe- 
cognize them; alongside of them, we 


know and recognize benefits in the 
present system. The problem is how 
to cure evils, without disturbing bene- 
fits One gestion is the imme- 
diate divorce: it of stock yards from 
pat ker « net hip or operation; oth- 
e are covered in the Gronna Bill, 
néw in the Senate; others might bé 
covered by the creation of a tribunal 
for the immediate hearing and ad- 
judication of complaints Against im- 
proper business practices. Others 


wilkinevitably be made from time to 
time, and a commission with power 
to act and enforce its activities offers 
the real solution of the problem. 

& ¢ @ 


By the action of the majority cau- 
cus in the House, all reference to 
compulsory military training had 
been eliminated from the military 
reorganization bill. All farmer or- 
ganizations stood together on this 
subject, and it is a distinct victory. 
This action was reflected in the re- 
port of the military affairs committee, 
and so far as this session goes, there 
will be no further serious effort to 
inject compulsory militarism into leg- 
islation. ¢ 

* 2 < 

Land bank legislation continues to 
need attention. The Smoot Bill, 6n 
the Senate calendar, if passed, will 
insert the narrow edge of the taxa- 


will 
The 


bank 


which, if driven in, 


land bank 


ubjects joint 


tion 
disrupt 
Smoot 


wedge 
the 
Bill 

bonds to ta 
land bank 

Any taxation of land bank bonds must 
be paid by the borrower. Remember 


system. 
stock 
which all 

exempt. 


xation trom 


bonds are now 


that. The McFadden Bill would sub- 
ject all bonds to taxation, but the 
mortgage brokers’ association is not 


Representa- 
intro- 


pressing that measure. 
tive McFadden has recently 
duced a new bill, for a rural coOpera- 
tive credit system, which has many 
meritorious features. Care should be 
exercised to understand the differ- 


ence between the McFadden Land 
Bank Bill, which is opposed to agri- 
tural interests, and the* McFadden 


Rural Coédperative Credit Bill, which 
has the approval of farmer organiza- 
tions. T. C. ATKESON, 
Representing National Grange. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Two-horse Cultivator May Be 
Used in Any Row Crop 


HAVE used the two-horse riding 

cultivator in cultivating my cfops 
of corn, cotton, sweet and Irish pota- 
toes, cane, and, in fact, any row 
crops. 


To begin cultivation we put a right 
and left-hand twister on one foot on 








Faithful Servants 


—worthy of their hire 


And their only wage is their daily feed. Make that 


feed good, tasty, nourishing, that stronger, healthier 


workers may thrive upon it. 


But. to spend too much upon their feed makes 


ses’ wage too high. 
Ready mixed feeds for animals and 
lar because they produce the. desire 


Reale at saving of time and money. 


matter of fact, hundreds of thousands of tons of 
molasses, for example, are used yedtly in horse, mule 


and cattle rations — supplying energy formerly gained 


ultry are popu- 


You are protected by the laws of 
state and the Federal statutes 


ere this not true, such feeds would Send for a free book on Feeds and Feed 


fiot be ordered and reordered; as a 





AMERICAN FEED MANU 


Manufacturing. Contains facts never 
. before published 


through corn—a costly feed. 

“Mixing your own” saves in theory—fails in practice. 
Buy ready mixed feeds. Every bag of horse, cow, 
steer, hog or poultry feed that is pro- 
duced by our members is honestly 
labelled with its correct analysis and 
true ingredients. 





Room 112—53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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each side, and straddle a row of corn 


or cotton, and it bars off a row at 


a 


time ready for the hoe. With a good 
man to run it, it does better work 
than a‘single plow. I will say in the 
beginning that these plows are fas. 
tended on with a heel screw just likea 
single plow. Then after my cotton, 
or whatever crop it may be, is hoed, 
I put on a short crab and scrape aiid 
straddle the row again, and it dirts 


1 


the cotton better than a single p 
To take out middles I widen the feet 
andagasily take out two middles at a 
time. After this working, I use as 
many plows as I think best. It has 
three on each I can either put 
four furrows to the crop at once, 
which will take out all the cotton 
middle, or, if the rows are wider, | 
can put on two more and still clean 
the row at a trip. 


side. 


For the last cultivation of crops it 
is best to use the small plows ard 
just run lightly, as I want only the top 
surface moved for this last working, 
I laid by both corn and cotton with 
it. If you want to sow peas in your 
corn, this will cover them deep 
enough, J. E. CRAIG. 

Lancaster, S. C, 


Making a Living Out of Waste Land 


QOME years ago I bought 44 acres 

of old land that was grown up in 
old field pines and broomsedge. It 
was full of gullies from one side to 
the other. I gave $308 for this land, 
or $7 per acre. The gullies were 
from knee-deep to as large as a 
house. I cut down the little pines 
and threw them into the gullies, and 
plowed up about half the land with a 
two-horse plow and put the other in 
pasture. After I broke the land I 
plowed the old gullies both ways. | 
did not burn any brush on the place 
at all. The main point in handlin + 
poor gullied land is to ditch it weil. 
I did thisy giving about one inch fa’l 
every 20 feet, and then sowed all the 
peas I could spare and turned thei 
under. I managed to make my living 
on this old land for about five years, 
and built a house and two barns. In 
1918.I paid all expenses and cleared 
$500, while in 1919 I cleared $1,100 and 
sold the place for $1,500. 

WALTER H. MOORE. 
Lancaster, S. C. 


A Correction 


N A recent issue of The Progres- 

sive Farmer the dates of the Flor- 
ida State Fair for 1920 were given as 
August 23 to 28. This was an error, 
as the dates for this fair are No- 
vember 16 to 26. 


Likes the Government’s “Reading 
Courses in Great Literature 


AY?=2 reading in The Progressive 
Farmer. that the Government at 
Washington furnished reading courses 
in Great Literature, I wrote them 
and am in receipt of circular and let- 
ter stating the different books to be 
studied. : 


I am writing. you to request that 
you stress this and the other courses 
again in your paper at an early date. 
I believe that others would appre- 
ciate the opportunity offered and take 
advantage of it. In this connection, I 
would suggest that you state that pu- 
pils who wish to take the course in 
Great Literature should have fin- 
ished the seventh grade in school. 
That is my private opinion and is to 
be used by you in case you wish to 
publish it in your paper. W. 


Editorial Comment.—We hope other 
readers will follow W’s. good exam- 
ple. Look up the full announcement 
in our 1920 “Reference Special.” 

Programs giving detailed informa- 
tion and a list of books included in 
the course, will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the Home Education Division, 
Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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Some Good Varieties of Garden | 
Vegetables 
THE Georgia Experiment Station | 
il has been testing large numbers of 
| vegetable ior everal years 
to make | 
helpful prospec- | 
rdeners 
Of Irish potatoes, rardeners are | 
,dvised to plant tfe early maturing | 
eties for the spring crop. Iris] 
bbler, Early Rose, and ghe Bliss | 
umph are generally grown Our 
preierence of these would be in the | 
order named. Fall crops of Irish po 
tatoes are very uncertain outside ot 


the northern part of the state, where 
there is considerable elevation. For 
the fall crop the Lookout Mountain 
and Green Mountain probabls 
most satisfactory. 


are 


The average Southern gardener is 
mistake in 


apt to make the biggest 
the selection of varieties of beans, 
especially lima beans. The large 


seeded varieties of lima beans, both 
bush and pole, are not adapted to the 
South and should not be planted. The 
small seeded sorts, such as Small 
White Lima and the Florida butter- 
bean, both. pole, are excelfent varie- 
ties for this section. Of the bush 
limas, we prefer the Henderson's 
.Small White Lima and the Jackson 
Wonder. The Jackson Wonder has 
brown spotted seeds, which may be 
objected to by some housewives, but 
it is exceedingly prolific, and with- 
stands dry weather well. 

In planting snap beans, the Corn 
Field and Kentucky Wonder varieties 
may be mixed and planted on the 
same trellis. The Kentucky Wonder 
bears its crop first and is closely fol- 
lowed by the Corn Field variety, thus 
using the same trellises. The String- 

Green Pod and Red Valentine | 
are in the lead as bush varieties. 


less 


\ good combination of tonfatoes 
for the home garden are Spark’s 
Earliana, for first early, to be fol- 
lowed by the Globe; and the Spark’s 
Earliana planted again. in July for 
fall tomatoes. The Globe is the most 
resistant to fusarium wilt of any 
commercial variety that we have 
tried. 

For lack of space the following va- 
rieties are named without comment: 


Corn—Adam’s Early and Stowell’s Ever- 
green. 

Cucumbers—White Spine and Long Green. 

Egg Plants—New York Purple. 

Carrot—Chantenay. 

Celery—Golden Self Blanching. 

Lettuce—Big Boston, Deacon, 
Hardhead. 

Cantaloupe—Rocky Ford and Honey Drop. 

he Honey Dew has not been found very 
Satisfactory in Georgia. 

Onions—Bermudas for the southern part of 
the state, and Silver Skin, Globe and Prize 
Taker, for the general crop. Nest onions 
and shallots should have a place in every 
garden to be used as green onions in the 


spring. 
White Bush, and Yellow 


and Dixie 


Squash—The 
Crooked Neck. 
Asparagus—Palmetto. 
Cabbage—Charleston Wakefield, 
Sion, and North Carolina Buncombe. 
Watermelons—Kleckley Sweet, and Watson. 
Radishes and Turnips—Mixed varieties may 
be_ planted to advantage. 
, English Peas—Alaska, and Bliss Everbear- 
ing. 


Succes- 


They Found the Culls Didn’t Lay 


N VISITING Mr. B. this week I 

found him and his wife dressing 
poultry for the market. My first ques- 
tion was whether the mink paid them 
a visit the night before. They replied 
no but a card telling how to cull 
poultry did come to them a few weeks 
ago, sent by their county agent, and 
upon receiving the card they pro- 
ceeded to cull their poultry according 
to the directions printed, thereon. 
[hey kept the culls about a week to 
see if any of them were doing any 
laying, and according to Mr. B’s 
Statement they got only three eggs 
trom this bunch during the week, 
while they got the regular number 
from the ones kept. Therefore, they 
Proceeded to chop off the heads of 
the culls and prepare them for mar- 
ket—H, W. Ozlin, County Agent, 
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WHERE TO BUY THE BEST SEED 








Soja Beans are the surest of summer forage crops. 
They are a valuable crop to sell to oil mills, and give 
you in addition a crop of nutritious hay. 4 
few equals for soil improvement purposes. They draw 
nitrogen out of the air and store it in the soil. They 
add heavily to the land’s supply of humus and organic . 


matter. 


We have the finest varieties and the best producing 
They are not to be compared 
with the ordinary stocks which may have sweated and 


strains of Soja Beans. 


become injured. 
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Plant Soja Beans 
A Great Forage Crop---A 
Soil Enricher 


No crop is more valuable for fattening hogs than 
Soja Beans. They are far richer in protein than corn, 
put fat upon shoats much faster. 
these days when forced feeding pays. 


\ in the vines and roots. 


“specially valuable 


hey Rave 


ing varieties. 


Write for “Wood’s Crop Special,” giving prices of Field and Garden 
Seeds and timely information. It will be sent free upon request and 
keep you advised of changes in Field Seed prices. 





Name, Tested Cow Peas <q 


For Forage and Soil Improvement 


Thousands of tons of nitrogen rest on every acre of your 
4 land. Cow Peas draw the nitrogen out of the air and store it 
One acre of Cow Peas adds as much 
) nitrogen as high grade fertilizer applied at the rate of a ton 
per acre. 
Planted forforage they yield an immense quantity of feed, 
high in protein. They mature in a very short time. We are 
Cow Pea specialists and have the finest stocks of heavy-yield- 
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<i Richmond, 





T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, ° 















Virginia. 











FIELD PEAS 


Brabham, per bushel; . . . $5.50 
Iron, per bushel ...... .$5.50 
Whippoorwill, per bushel, $5.25 
Mixed, per bushel .... . .$5.25 


Seed Chufas 


Pound, 50c Peck, $2.25 
Bushel, $8.00. 


Cash with order, 
F.o0.b. Columbia. 


B. B. KIRKLAND SEED CO., 
Seeds and Feeds, 
South Carolina. 





Columbia, 





Princess Anne County, Va. 


SEED CORN — SEED CORN | 


Our Stock from the Cream 
of the Crop — Grown in 
Middle Tennessee. 
HICKORY KING— 
$4.25 bushel; $2.25 % bushel; $1.25 peck, 
NEAL'S PAYMASTER- 
$4.50 bushel; $2.25 4% bushel; $1.25 peck 
TENN. RED COB—FExtra deep grains— 
$4.00 bushel; $2.15 % bushel; $1.25 peck 
Our seed are hand selected, nubbed and tipped 
We have all the early varieties. Write for our 


Special Price List with ec lete description 
of each 

Hudmon Seed Co., 
Nashville, Tennessee. 











_you want to sell, now is the time 











Have Youa Farm to Rent 
Do You Want to Manage 


a Farm? 
If you have a farm to rent or that 


to advertise, 

Farm Managers who wish to 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public know it. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
the best. medium to use if you wish 
to advertise your farm or if you 
wish a position, 





























Your 
Earning 
Capacity 


Is measured only by you and your 
efforts. You, like most men and wo- ff 
men, have a lot of spare time, which 
we can use and will pay you well for, § 
Write today for our money-making 
offer to local agents, and get the § 
agency for your community before 
someone else does. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. be 
Please send me full particulars of 
your money-making offer to agents. 
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* . » VA Nadel. teen ote 
Eels, Mink, Maskrats and 
Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, with the 
Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 


New. 
catches 6bhem like a fiy-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and our 


freé booklet on best bait known for attracting 


fish. s 
ji. ¥. Gregory, Dept. 218 Lebanon, Mo. 


WE PAY FOR ALL ARTICLES 
WE PRINT 


E HEARTILY solicit articles for pub- 

lication from our Progressive Farmer 
subscribers, and pay for as many such 
letters as we can find space for. But we 
are forced to condense articles in most 
cases, and we also hold letters for publi- 
cation until they are most timely. For 
example, if a man writes in October about 
spraying fruit, or in August about fertil- 
izing corn, his article is saved until it is 
seasonable. Or a really excellent article 
tay be omitted from publication entirely 
because of othcr pressing matter on 
hand, or because the subject of the arti- 
cle has already been as fully covered as 
our space will permit. 

In any case subscribers should write 
briefly and to the point, ani not expect 
immediate publication, And kindly re- 
member that the fact that we pay for all 
articles that we print entitles us to select 
the most timely and striking of those we 
receive. ° 




















When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as ah advertiscr in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- 
ability of all advertising it carries.” 











. . 
For Washing Machine 
No need for you to break your 
back ver the rubbing board on 
wash day The SIMPLEX 
WASHER eliminates this drudg- 
ery NO NEED OF ELECTRIC, 
WATER OR HAND POWER. 
dust place this device in your 
boiler and transform it into an 
efficient automatic a c 
chine which eal ] 
ing a percolati ! Lin, 
steam through your t “a 
them, dissolving and driving out 
dirt NO RUBBING OR AT- 
TENTION NECESSARY. 
DON’T DELAY—ORDER NOW. 






We $7 on delivery 


Name and 
Adress WITH 
THIS AD. 
rN 5 p AY Money Refund- 
: : n Pas'aed if you are 
—— not 


satisfied. 
ORDER NOW 


= 
Bell Washer Co., 


207 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Room 306, 





Send your 


entirely 











BOTH For— $1.40 —For BOTH 


American Poultry Advocate 
The Progressive Farmer 


1 YEAR EACH FOR ..... 











earned during the past year. 


give you your choice of a purebred r 
scriptions for The Progressive 
Write today for full particulars 


THE 


ae sobs 6e0 saan scleses vedawes 





T. A. IVES, Norfolk Cotinty, Va., and three of the four Poland-China pigs 


he has earned procuring subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer. 
Ives will complete his fifth club this month, making a total of five pigs he has 


YOU CAN 
a pig in just a few days, if you will just make up your mind to do so. 
cistered ‘pig, for a club of only 35 sub- 
Farmer, 


and earn a purebred reg 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C.: 


Please send me full particulars and a complete line of 
going to earn a purebred pig this month. 


TENG: oi 5 SaReand 9 hb 0d 5. N4o 0040 Kine 











Mr. 


EARN 
We will 


which you can get in a few days. 
istered pig this month. 
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Furrow Slices 


What Does It Cost to Run a 


Tractor? 

HERE is frequent inquiry as to 

the cost of operating a tractor, 
since with the increase in number in 
the state a good many men are doing 
some custom work. 

The cost of operation should be 
figured for each full day the tractor 
is operated during the season. It is, 
of course, impossible to give the 


actual cost figures for every case be- 
cause a great deal depends upon the 
way a tractor handled. However, 
three factors must be included in the 
cost of operation, namely: Fuel and 
oil, operator’s labor, and overhead. 


is 


Kuebmust be charged at the reg- 
ular price and for the number of 
gallons the tractor will use in a full 
day’s work. Operator’s labor, if hired, 
should include the daily wage, plus a 
certain amount for board, if board is 
furnished. Tractor operators are paid 
from $2 to $5 a day in North Caro- 
lina, 

Repairs will average $25 per year 
and miscellaneous charges of housing, 
insurance, and the like will cost an- 
other $25. Interest should be charged 
at the current rate of 6 per cent. 

Depreciation is determined by the 
length of life of the tractor. Most in- 
vestigations show that the tractor 
will last on an average about 8 
years, giving a 12% per cent deprecia- 
tion. For example, jf the tractor cost 
$1,000 the depreciation will be $125 
per year. If wé add to this $60 for in- 
terest and $50 for other expenses, we 
would have an overhead cost of $235 
per year. 

To find the cost per day, yearly 
overhead must be divided by the num- 
ber of days the tractor, works. Prob- 
ably 50 days per year is all that is 
done by the average machine. 

To determine the actual cost of one 
day’s work the overhead cost, fuel, 
and labor are totalled—Deane G. 
Carter, N. C. State College. 


Railroads and Farmers 
ONGRESS recently passed a_ bill 


giving the railroads a government 
guarantee of 5% per cent on their 
present replacement value, plus one- 
half of 1 per cent to maintain equip- 
ment. The passage of this bill caused 
the Illinois farmer grain dealers’ to 
pass the following resolution with a 
whoop: 

“Whereas, transportation systems 
are no more fundamental to our na- 
tional well-being than is agriculture, 
therefore be it 

“Resolved by the 
Dealers’ Association 
we hereby request 
the United States to guarantee the 
farmers a net return of 5% per cent 
upon the basis of present land values, 
plus a wage for the labor of 
themselves and their families, plus 
one-half of 1 per cent for fences and 
tile.” 


Bed Potatoes or Buy Slips? 
fa al 


THE North Carolina Department of 
4 Agriculture it is doubtful 
whether or not it pays farmers to bed 
potatoes and grow their own 
It is safer to put out plants bought 
growers of certified stock, be- 
cause there is then no chance of 
planting diseased slips. In this case, 
one will also get slips from first-class 
Many farmers bed strings - 
or small potatoes because they can 
get more slips per bushel from these. 
When they do so, however, they are 
lowering the standard of the crop. 
First-class potatoes in size, shape and 
quality should always be bedded even 
though these will give only about 250 
pJants per bushel where the strings 


Farmers’ Grain 
of dilinois, that 
the Congress of 


good 


says 
slips. 


trom 


potatoes. 





will grow 1,000 or more. 


Barrel Spray Pump Best for Home 
Orchard 


OR a small home orchard no typ: 
of spray pump will give as much 
satisfaction as a barrel spray pump,” 
M. R. Smith, Extension Ento 
mologist, who tells how to select one 
“Compressed air pumps of the knap 


sack and foot type are very good for 


Says 


use in thé vegetable or flower garden. 
but are not efficient on fruit trees on 
which a high and constant 
spray is necessary to cover the tree 
thoroughly and in a short time 

“There number of good bar- 
rel spray pumps on the market today. 
and the selection of the best is often 
a puzzle to the orchard owner, who 
besieged with catalogs. Every 
pump has its good and bad qualities, 
but a pump which will fill most of 
the requirements listed here will be 
as efficient and satisfactory as might 
be expected. Keep these points in 
mind when selecting your pump. 

“1. Avoid the selection of a top- 
heavy fump. In this type a large part 
of the pump is outside the surface 
of the barrel, thus causing the barrel 
and pump to topple over when movy- 
ing over rough ground. 

“2. Select a pump in which all the 
working parts exposed to the spray 
solutions are brass or bronze. 


pressure 


is a 


1S 


“3. A pump should be simple in its 
construction. Complicated pumps are 
apt to ‘get out of fix’ very easily, 
thereby requiring time and trouble 
for repairs. 

“4, A good barrel spray pump gives 
a constant air pressure of from 100- 
125 pounds to the square inch at the 
nozzle. The higher the pressure the 
finer the spray mist and the less solu- 
tion required per tree. 

“5. The pump handle should have 
notches in it for regulating the stroke 
to suit the arm Of the man who is 
pumping. Most pumps can be regu- 
Jated for a 3-in., 4-in., or 5-in. stroke. 
The longer the stroke the fewer re- 
quired to keep a high and constant 
pressure. 

“6. It is best not to select a pump 
with cogs in its make-up. Cogs are 
apt to get broken. 

“7. Get the following spray pump 
accessories: 30 feet of good %-in. to 
14-in. hose, a brass stop cock, a 4-in. 
pipe 6 feet in length for an extension 
rod, a Y, and two good disk angle 
nozzles.” 


Club Champions Get Trip to Inter- 
national Livestock Show 


R. J. K. GILES, state club leader 

of Georgia, and Mr. G. L. Noble 
of Armour’s Farm Bureau, Chicago, 
have recently prepared an agreement 
whereby the champion pig grower, 
the champion corn grower and the 
champion baby beef groWtr of the 
state of Georgia may win a $135 prive 
trip to the International Livestock 
Show held Chicago next Dece: 
ber. 


in 


The winners will be selected by tle 
authorities of the Georgia Agricul- 


tural College in charge of junior 
club work, at least three members of 
the college staff passing upon the 
records of the various club mem- 
bers. The winners of the prizes will 
be announced at least three wees 


before the International takes place, 
and the prize money for the trip will 
be distributed by Mr. Giles about two 
weeks before the show. In order to 
receive this money’ it will nec- 
essary for the winner to take the trip 
to Chicago and prepare a brief story 
of his or her experience at the Stock 
Show. . 


be 


Somebody said: “A camel can _ smell 
water seven miles away,” and somebody else 
said, “And you can smell a camel further 
than that!’”—March Boys’ Life. 
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For Pasture, Sow Lespedeza on 
Your Small Grain at Once 
[! PEOPLE 
it is to get a 
ere would be 
so-called 


understood how easy 
permanent pasture 
more of them, and 
pastures  whicl 
usUs ually consist of a piece of land 
with a fence around it and _ with 
.verything growing in it by chance 
In clean farming. it is considered 
good practice to follow small grain 
crops with peas or soy beans, and it 
sood business, but either the pres- 


tewer 


re of other crops, the lack of 
enough power to break the land, the 
scarcity of labor or the weather, per- 
only small per cent of the 


acreage to be devoted to these 
forage and soil improving 


grain 
valuable 
crops. . 

Just as soon as the danger of frost 
is over, if you will broadcast one- 
half bushel of lespedeza to the acre 
on your small grain acreage and then 
observe what it furnishes for either 
grazing or soil improvement, you can 
get a better idea of what a perma- 
nent pasture will be like. Under- 
stand, I don’t say the lespedeza idea 
is equal to the soy bean and cowpea 
idea, but there is no plowing or cul- 
tivation cost in the lespedeza idea, 
and it can always be followed re- 
gardless of the weather, and on any 
sort of land whether cleared or partly 
cleared, and the only cost is the cost 
of seed and the time it takes to 
broadcast them on top of the ground. 

Lespedeza is valuable to hold the 
soil and prevent washing. It is easy 
to grow under nearly all circum- 
stances, and will be much better ap- 
preciated in the years to come. 

J. E. LATHAM. 
Greensbero, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: 
week’s Pregressive 
Latham, at our request, has written 

striking article on his use of 
new ground land for pasture pur- 
poses before using it for regular 
crops. He sent us these notes on 
lespedeza in connection with that ar- 
ticle, but as they call for immediate 
action, we are printing them at once. 


For next 
Farmer Mr. 


Strawberries on Rocky Land 


HAVE had experience with rocky 
hill land only. I had a 40-acre 
tract of land, 20 acres in bottom 
land, 10 acres in second bench land 
hill land. I 


— 


10 acres of rocky 
l 10 acres of bench land for 
nd my 20-acre bottom for 
late corn when the danger of over- 
was over. Sol en ided to fence 
lQ-acre hill lan fee a pasture. 
I then cut off all the underbrush, and 
double shovel and scratched 
the ground, and sowed it in clover 
red top. I sowed the ‘seed in 
J lal when a snow was on the 
l d I obtained a good stand. 
gra soon became well estab- 
I and prevented the soil from 
With only a small cost and 
all amount of labor, I had a per- 
nent pasture. It fed my sheep, 
¥s, cattle, mules, horses and goats 
months each year. 
fost hill land is good for all kinds 
fruits. I had about one acre of 
land that was extrenf€ly rocky, the 
und being covered with small 


~ in id 4 
cks. In fact, it was 


hes to the soil, but I set it out in 
iwberries and they made a fine 
crowth and the small rocks held the 
erry vines and ~»berries off the 
sround. The rain kept the berries 
washed clean. If strawberries are 
lanted on sandy land the berries 


three or four 


ill lie on the ground and always be [ 


K ritty. 


My bench land is inclined to wash, 
so I pick up the loose rocks on the 
land and build dams in the washes 
from 20 to 100 yards apart, and these 
cause the washes to fill up instead of 
Srowing larger, 

HARVEY J. HARBISON. 
Ark. 


Swifton, 





“I saw 10 farm plants in one day— 











and lighting plants. 





“*I can’t write an ad, but at least I'll make out better now 
than I could have done the other day. Then I was just back 
from our county fair and fed up on peanuts, pink lemonade 
I looked at a dozen plants and finally 
bought one. Whether luck or plain, ordinary horse-sense 
was my guide,I think I got a good one. 
Electric, and even if you don’t agree 


with me, you may. find the story of 7/72 
what I did and why I did it helpful.” t= EA hake 


It’s a Western 




















EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Schultz is a 
farmer located near Bartlett, Lil. 


Maybe my outfit wouldn’t 


suit you 

“Now of course you haye your own 
ideas on what an engine or a generator 
should do. So have I. It’s a pretty 
high standard we farmers have too. 
I applied it without fear or favor to the 
plants on exhibit, and I didn’t make a 
choice till the salesman had proved to 
me that his particular outfit could take 
care of the stiff demands I have to make 
onit. I need a powerful plant and found 
it in a Western Electric. 


Power—a bread and butter 
proposition 


“After all, power is what farmers are 
most interested in, because it means the 
saving of time, labor and money. The 
light goes along without saying. 

“Experience with more than one engine 
had taught me a lesson that doubtless 










Western 
= Ekcsric : 
z= Power &: Light S 


Makes 'the B attery ’ last longer 


you learned long ago. An electric light- 
ing plant isn’t worth bothering with 
unless the engine can furnish extra 
pulley power at the same time it is 
charging the batteries. For the sake of 
a few lights a man can’t afford to shut 
down his farm. ~ 
“So I held out for an engine that 
would score on this point. In an actual 
test I saw the pulley connected to a line 
shaft and running a churn, a separator 
and a washing machine. All this while 
the batteries were charging. What is 
more, I can switch the generator off and 
deliver all the engine power to the pulley. 
“But when the salesman started to 
talk to me about what he called ‘porta- 
ble power,’ I thought that was going a 
bit too far. Then he showed me what he 
meant—a general utility 
motor: that you carry 


but I didn’t buy 9 of them” 


other piece of machinery you otherwise 
would have to turn by hand. I’m not 
a fancy farmer and I don’t go in for frills 
—but a man can steal a harrow from me 
any night if he only leaves me my 
utility motor. 


But how about fuel and 
lubrication ? 


“The answer for me is a valve in head 
engine with automatic lubrication. Air 
cooled and running at constant speed 
under any load. An engine that burns 
kerosene but starts on gas and runs at 
first on a mixture of gas and kerosene. 
Then this changes to all kerosene as 
soon as the engine gets heated up enough 
to take care of the heavier fuel. 


How long do the batteries 
last ? 

was my first and last question. And I 

kept on asking it till I found somebody 

who could prove to me that his method 

of charging really meant long life to the 

_ batteries. 

* ‘“*The charge flows in without strain- 
ing the batteries,’ he said, ‘because as 
they fill the flow of current gradually 
slacks up, till at last it is just trickling in 
gently and easily. No stress, no high 
pressure, no overflowing and loss of 
current. It’s an automatic ,Fegulation 


known as the ge. 
“And I feel Satisfied 
— thatthis is what will set- 





around the place. Just 
connect it up to any out- 
let or lamp socket, and 
it’s ready to run your 
feed mixer, your grinder, 
your corn sheller and any 








tle my battery troubles 
once and for all.’’ 


Note: The auto- 
matic regulation of 
battery charge, 
which has proved so 
successful for Mr. 
Schultz, makes the 
Western Electric 
Power and Light 
Outfit strongest at 
its most vital point. 











If you are interested in what Mr. Schultz has to say 
about the Western Electric Power and Light Outfit, just 


write for booklet 
Atlanta or Dal 


PX3, Western Electric Company, at 


























THE HARVESTER THAT SAVES 
THE COST OF TWO MEN 


The Last Word in Soy Bean Harvesters 























This harvester screens the beans and distributes the vines on the 
land as it harvests the crop. Works in rows from 36 inches up, 
either planted flat or in ridges. It eliminates the waste of beans 
thrown out by the man in the rear. 
of two men, the man in the rear and also the man who screens 
.the beans when unloading the harvester. , 


Write Today for Circular and Prices. 


SCOTT SALES CO., Mfg., Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Does away with the labor 











You Insure 
Your House 
Your Barn 

Your Stock 
Your Life— 







? Your 4g 
Water Supply? 
Users-consider the 


FULLER &JOHNSO 
FARM PUMP ENGINE 


economical insurance 
because it gives a depende 
able watersupply. This ene 
gine comes complete, ready 
to attach to your pump. 

Catalog No. 17-A 
real information @ aut, 
water insurance, 


It’s free—write for it, 
Fuller &JohnsonMfg.Co. 


Established 1840 










/ Fits Any Pump 





INOCULATE and Double Your Legume 
Crops with 


Standard Inoculating Bacteria 


The guaranteed inoculator. Grown direct from nodules. 
Prices lowest, Virility “highest. Impossible to prepare 
a more high — or mare virulent cultures if ten 
times price off Prepared for Alfalfa, Clovers, 
.Soys, and all legu 

1-A. Size, 15e;, 7A, $1.50; 4-A,, $2.65, 6-A., $3 
For sale by leading seed houses. not catalogued 
by your seedsman send order irect. Send for our 
Legume Book Free. 
THE EGGERT CHEMICAL GONPARY, Canton, Ohio. 
Largest Producers of Legume Cultures in the World. 














When writing to advertisers say: 


“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 


Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the advertising it carries.” 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres 
sive Former, which guarantees the relabilitg 





of all advertising it carries."" 
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and Vetch fail on 


deficient in 


Crimson Clover 
soils are 


a . 
Alitalia, 
because these 


to support alfalfa, clover and vetch. 
The easiest and safest way is to 


Bumper Crops o. 
ALFALFA, CLOVER and VETCH. 


nitrogen-fixing 
teria, upon which depend the welfare of these legumes. 
Agricultural authorities agree that these failures are un- 
necessary, because bacteria can be introduced into worn-. 
out land by inoculation, and even poor soil thus made 


inoculate the seed 


can Revolutionize Farming. 


Is Your Soil Acid? 
st le not grow on 
id soil Be sure your soil is 
sweet before planting. Use lime 
generously in connection with le- 
gumes. Most soils in East, South 
and Central West need Lime 
Treatment. 


M umes will 


many soils 
bac- 
‘Much pleased with Fafmogerm.”* 
—South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

“Quite remarkable Results.”— 
Rhode Island Experiment Station. 

“Great Promise for farm indus- 
try.""—New York College of Agri- 
culture, 


with pure cultures of nitrogen-fixing bacteria, such as 


are supplied in Farmogerm. Such seed 


does away with the danger, present if soil inoculation is 
practiced, of spreading disease and undesirable bacteria 


from one field to another. 

Farmogerm is a culture of 
fixing bacteria which supplies 
needed for all growing legumes. 
the only inoculant 
fresh and active years after it is made. 
is possible because of the patented 
which enables the bacteria to breathe 
one else can use this stopper. 
Farmogerm. 


pure, 
the 


air. 


Without inoculation, alfalfa, clover and vetch 
For $2.00 an acre you 


are very likely to fail. 
can inoculate with Farmogerm, 
vigorous, beautiful stand. 


PAYS! 


' EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP. 
Deqt. D 


and 


insure 


nitrogen- 
elements 
Farmogerm is 
in which the bacteria are 
This 


Be sure to get 


INOCULATE—IT 


80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


inoculation FA RMOGERM 
is prepared for alfalfa, 
clover, vetch, cowpeas, 
soy beans, peanuts, lu- 
cerne, peas, beans, sweet 
peas and all legumes. 


Five-acre size, $8; one-acre 
size, $2; garden size, 50c, Our 
new book ‘‘Nitrogen from the 
Air’ is free. Ask for it today. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
Farmogerm, order direct stating 
crop to be inoculated. 

a 


Seed Dealers 
Attention! 


Remember, Farmogerm is the only 

_imoculant that does not deteriorate 
with age. No bad_ stocks left 
over. Write for our liberal prop- 
osition, 








STONECYPHERS 


IRISH 


Guaranteed to destroy potato bugs without fail and 


POTATO BUG HILLER . 


without injury to vine. One or two applications usual- 


ly sufficient to save the entire crop. Easily applied 
Insist upon STONECYPHER’S IRISH POTATO BUG KI 
At druggists and general stores. 


5% 


LLER. 
If your dealer will 


notsupply you, we will send you four S5c cans, 


postpaid, for $1.00. 


Try it on cucumber, squash, 
tomato plants. Money back if net satisfied. 


cantaloupe and oe a 


Stonecypher Drug! & Chemical Co., Westminster, 5. C. 








CLIP IN THE SPRING 


You would not 


Treat your horses with consideration. 
do your spring work wearing your winter overcoat— 
don’t make your horses work while burdened with the 
winter’s clothing. Clip them. A Stewart machine 
costs only $12.75 and lasts a lifetime. Send $2 and 
pay balance on arrival. Or write for catalog showing 
complete line of clipping and shearing machines 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. A-100, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, II. 


CORN 
MILL 
Turn corn into coin with this up-to-date ms Lad 
mill. Grind your own meal and make 
money grinding for neighbors. Most 
successful mill on the market. Write 
for prices and particulars. 


American Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 














BEE HIVES 


PATENT BEE HIVES ready 
for the bees. Painted. At 
tractive prices. Now ready. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
F. H. THOMPSON, 
Manufacturer, 
Haw River, North Carolina. 


e® THE KOGER 

r er eaccesstally = 

threshes wheat, 

oate,rye,barley, 

sorghum, etc. Cowpeas, soy, garden and velvet beans 

from the vines, separate or with corn. SHells corn and 

shreds fodder atsametime. (.W.Vannote, Gridley, Cal. 

made $3,280.60 in one season with six horse gas engine 

and Koger Thresher. Catalog 24 FREE, telling all about 
them. Tite at once. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 
1062 East Main Street, Morristown, Tenn. 























When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- 
ability of all advertising it carries.” 








Let the PHONOGRAPH 
—not a salesman 
convince you of its quality 
You may try this for ten 
days—in your own home 
T isa wonderful reproducing instru- 
ment. True and clear, equipped 
with silent mechanism, and adjustable 
to play any kind of dise record made. 
It is a better Phonograph—it is a 


Cornish 


We send 12 double disc socndo—04 
selections—with it, and if at the en 
of the 10 days you wish to, you ma 
return it and we will pay freight bot 
ways. We sell at price. 
terms are very liberal— 
wemakethemto fit your 

pocket- . Writeto- 

day for The | ete | 

Phonograph Booklet 

full information regard- 

ing a purchasing 

that willgreatly interest 

you—and save you 


ter will tee it to you 
promptly. 
Copnish Cs 
Dept. P.F. 
Washington, N. J. 

















EARN A.WATCH or most anything you 
wish by getting up clubs of subscribers for 
The Progressive Farmer. It’s easy. Our 
reward catalogue free for the asking. 





UBSCRIBER” on page 8 toward 

the end of her letter regarding 
fakers says she tries to treat 
them politely. Well so do I, but I just 
can’t do it for one of that tribe al- 
Ways gets me real 

mad; because when 

he approaches me 

i his 


says 


with one of 
emes he 
by implication that 
‘onsiders me 
easy—a fool for 
short—and I just 
don’t like a stran- 
get to think that 
Way about me. It 
tends ta lower my self-respect, don’t 
you know? 

I believe if we could learn how to 
work together better in our several 
communities) we could provide so 
many legitimate and profitable means 
for the use of our little surplus 
money, that it would not be lying 
around so handy for traveling scoun- 
drels to get hold of. For instance in 
our community we have a bank with 
75 stockholders, all neighbors—farm- 
ers, doctors, merchants, mill opera- 
tors, mill owners, mail carriers, etc., 
all reliable steady men who are reg- 
ular workers and savers. The bank 
is officered by real men who have 
earned the confidence of their neigh- 
bors by reason of having made a rec- 
ord for sound business practice, and 
the local man who has active charge 
of the business was selected by the 
directors because of his record for 
honesty and ability. Then two con- 
cerns of this character work under 
state lawse and the stockholders’ 
money is doubly protected. These 
men deposit surplus funds in the bank, 
borrow of one another through the 
bank and through the bank provide 
funds to loan to one another and any 
surplus is loaned to outside local con- 
cerns that are known to be doing 
legitimate business. In-this way the 
surplus money of the community is 
fr kept at work in the community, and 
any profit derived from the business 
goes back to members of the com- 
munity and helps to make the com? 
munity more prosperous. 

* * of 


sci 


There are many ways that surplus 
money may be kept in fhe community 
when it is earned—building and loan 
associations, fire insurance companies, 
etc. These local concerns accept de- 
posits in any small amount, pay in- 
terest on them and about one 
thousand times safer than the stran- 
ger-faker who comes to your door, his 
only recommendation being a gift-of 
gab and a veneer of politeness. 


are 


However. one of the safest and 
surest investments for the average 
farmer’s surplus money is in needed 
farm implements. A few dollars spent 
for tile, paint, fencing, good animals, 
clover seed and grass seed and a hun- 
dred other things will make the farms 
more profitable and living conditions 
better. Practically every farm we see 
when passing along any highway is 
under capitalized, and still farmers 
find money to invest in oil stock and 


other swindles. 
; e ££ & 


That article on codperative ship- 
ping of hogs on page 40 is a good one, 
and in it is a point that it would be 
well for the producers of surplus hogs 
in any community to consider well, 
namely, Is it wise business practice 
to ship out of a loca] community meat 
that will be needed later to supply 
the needs of the people of that com- 
munity? I say yes, unless the com- 
munity has a slaughtering and curing 
plant that is equipped to make pro- 
fitable use of the by-products of the 
hog. No one can give a safe esti- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Comments on Last Week’s 
Paper —By A. L. French 


mate of the loss of blood, bone, feet, 
hair and spoiled meat that attends 
the average hog butchering business 
on the farm. And nobody knows how 
many farm folks have worked their 
digestive apparatus danger 
point in the effort to keep spare ribs 
and back bones from spoiling. True, 


it is one of the most pleasant dan- 


past the 


gers encounter on lites jour ley 


but dan 


we 
gerous nevertheless 


" k 


It is true as stated in the editorial 
on page 28 that soy bean seed is high 
in price, but when we recollect that, 
when planted in corn rows a bushel 
will plant five acres, the seeding of 
the crop cannot be considered ex- 
pensive ‘even if the seed is high in 
price. I know from years of exper- 
ience that planting soy beans in the 
corn rows pays at any price the seed 
has ever commanded up to date. 
When the corn crop is to be cut and 
shocked or used for silage, I doubt 
if any other of the legumes will give 
as good results as the soy bean, and 
I doubt if any other legume can be 
planted with the corn in the rows and 
do as little damage to the corn yield 
as does the soy bean. 

* * * 


There is meat in the fourth editorial 
on page 28; the one concerning savy- 
ing cost of horse feed by having first- 
class pasture and abundance of good 
legume hay. I will add to this that 
the sort of horse used has much to do 
with the amount of such bulky feed 
that can be made profitable use of. 
The broad, big-boned horse can 
make better use of bulky feed, and 
thus be more economically kept, than 
can the slim, thin fellow. 

*. 


I wonder if Mr. Niven, when ad- 


vocating having the garden near the 
house and in that way insuring its 
having better attention, means to im- 
ply that the women folks work better 
near the house than they do at some 
distance from their proper realm of 
operation. If this is his. thought, I 
wish to say to the women that they 
should make the men do the cultivat- 
ing of the vegetable gardens. Oh yes! 
you can do it, for I have seen the 
trick turned. Experience is one of 
our most reliable teachers. 
* OK OK 


It is a valuable suggestion Prof. 
Dugger makes on page 38 concerning 
having sections for the growing of 
different types of corn, and the idea 
can still be made use of in many 
mountain valleys and in sections 
the upper Piedmont. 

“mixers,” 
“mixers” 


Corn is one 6f our best 
and like other 


becomes a nuisance when out of place. 


some good 


Say on Your Check What It Pays 
For 


OES an endorsed and canceled 

check always constitute ,a valid 
receipt for paygnent of a bill? An 
article in the “American Printer” 
quotes a judicial opinion to show 
that it does not. “Unless the checks 
show upon their face for what pur- 
pose they were given, or there is 
some other positive evidence as to 
the transaction to which the checks 
were referable,” says the Court, “we 
think the burden continues upon the 


party pleading payment to show that 


the checks were given in payment of 
account.” In the case cited the print- 
er had to. pay the $100 in dispute, 
which according to his claim he had 
already paid. The remedy suggested 


‘is to write on the face of the check 


the date and amount of the invoice 
in payment of which it is given.—The 
Outlook. i 














Saturday, April 10, 1920] 


South Carolina Boys’ Club 
Work in 1 9 1 Q__py A. B. Bryan 


Youngsters Make Net Profit of Over $100,000 


_ 
2,373 


TOTAL of members of 
A boys’ clubs in South Carolina in 
1919 produced commodities val- 

ued at $165,090.15, the cost of produc- 
1 being $63,643.60, and the net pro- 
from the work being $101,446.55. 
[lis of course shows only the money 
lue of the boys’ club work for the 


year, and it must be admitted that 
the educational and _ inspirational 
ilues are much greater and much 


more lasting than any money value 
and cannot be measured by the money 
standard, 

Four kinds of club work were con- 
ducted, namely, corn clubs, wheat 
clubs, pig clubs and calf clubs. Thir- 
ty-four of the 46 counties had 
county club organizations, the other 
12 counties not having clubs chief- 
ly because there was no county 
agent at the time of organization of 
club work. In some counties local 
clubs were organized with the schools 
asaunit, and effective codperation 
was secured with many county su- 

. perintendents of education and rural 
teachers and school trustees. 


1,740 pig club mem- 
bers were enrolled. These energetic 
youngsters purchased 1,740 animals, 
the original cost value of which was 
$47,961.49. The market value at the 
lose of the year’s work was $121,- 
0, which leaves, after subtracting 
' original cost value, a net profit 
f $73,920.81. 

here were three phases of pig club 
work, namely, the feeding class; the 
breeding class; and the sow and litter 
class. In the feeding class there were 
452 members With 452 pigs costing 
$14,253.12, having a net value of $20,- 
361.60, leaying a net profit of $6,108.48. 
The cost per pound of the gains aver- 
aged 14 cents in this class. 


A total of 


Ss 
»2 
re ) 


1 


- Wo 


There were 998 members in the 
breeding class with 998 pigs. The 
cost value of the animals was $22,976, 
the sale value at the end of the year 
being $73,523.20, leaving a net profit 
of $50,547.20. The cost per pound of 
the gains in this class was 12% cents. 

In the sow and litter class 290 mem- 
bers with as many sows raised 1,496 
Digs at a cost of 114% cents per pound. 
The purchase value of the animals at 
the beginniag was $10,732.37, the value 
at the end being $27,997.50, which 
gives net profit of $17,265.13. 


The state prize winners were: First, 
Johnnie Smith, in the breeding class; 
second, Howard Norris, in the breed- 
ing class; third, Bettie Turner, in the 
sow and litter class. The first prize 
Was won with a Poland-China gilt, 
the second prize with a Duroc-Jersey 
gilt, and the third prize with a Po- 
land-China sow. The Grand Sweep- 
stakes prize for the best record in 
two or more phases of work was won 
by John Barrett, 

There were 56 members of the calf 
club with as many calves valued at 
the close of the contest at $3,092. The 
cost and expense of caring for and 
keeping the calves was $2,016, teav- 
ing a net profit of $1,904. 


There were 516 corn club members 
who produced a total of 16,029 bush- 
els of corn, average 37.9 bushels per 
acre at an average cost of 77 cents 
per bushel. The total of their product 
at the market price of $2 per bushel 

‘S $32,058, the total cost of produc- 
tion being $12,342.33, leaving a total 
het profit of $19,809.67. 

he prize winners and their yield 
| cost figures are as follows: 


William Campbell, York 
unty, 97.9 bushels at a cost of 26 
ts per bushel: James W. 


iffin, York ” bus! els at 


Virst: 
C 
second, 
County, | 


~~ 
a cost of 29 cents per bushel; third, 
Hallum Smith, Colleton County, 112 
bushels at a cost of 50 cents per 
bushel. 


Three members made 100 bushels 
Or more per acre, 

The total number of 
members making. complete 
was 110, and these produced 5,473 
bushels, averaging 49.7 bushels per 
acre at a cost of 71 cents per bushel. 
The total cost of production was $3,- 
885.83, and the total value of the corn 
produced at $2 per bushel, was $10,- 
947, leaving a total net profit of $7,- 
060.17. 


The other 406 corn club members 
did almost as well, though they did 
not hand in complete official reports. 
These 406 members produced 10,556 
bushels, the average yield being 26 
bushels per acre, at an average cost 
of 83 cents per bushel. The total of 
their product was $8,761.48, and the 
total value of $2 per bushel was $21,- 
112, leaving a net profit of $12,350.52. 


corn club 


reports 


In the wheat club 61 members pro- 
duced a total of 944.9 bushels, averag- 
ing 17 bushels per acre, at an aver- 


age cost of $1.02% per bushel. 
Tommie Drake, Anderson County, 
won first prize by producing 28 
bushels at a cost of 72 cents per 


bushel, and Henry LeMaster, Chero- 
kee County, won second prize by pro- 
ducing 21% bushels as a cost of 91 
cents per bushel. The members mak- 
ing complete final reports averaged 
19 bushels per acre at a cost of 95 
cents per bushel. The total value of 
the wheat produced by the 61 mem- 
bers was $2,629.85. The cost of pro- 
duction was $1,018.80, leaving a net 
profit of $1,611.05. 

Prizes of various kinds from var- 
ious sources were offered and award- 
ed to these club boys by various or- 
ganizations. Official state-wide prizes 
to the extent of $638 were awarded 
by the office of the supervising agent 
of boys’ elubs, the fund having been 
saubscribed by banks, business men, 
and others. County and community 
fair prizes to the extent of 
$1,300.75 were awarded,.and state fair 
prizes to the extent of $224 were 
given. Besides these money prizes 
there were bronze and silver trophies 
and three purebred pigs, these latter 
awarded to boys in the _ livestock 
judging contest, which was a feature 
of the state fair. Also two short 
course scholarships in the state agri- 
cultural college were awarded to the 
winners from each county in which 
club work was organized and con- 
ducted. The last prize of all is in 
the nature of a free trip and dinner 
to be given by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Spartanburg tothe winners 
of the state prizes in the various 
classes. 

Club work for 1920 in South Caro- 
lina is very promising. A great many 
of the counties are already far ad- 
vanced in organization and in en- 
rollment of club members, and the in- 
dications are that there will be a 
decided gain in club work over pre- 
vious years. L. L. Baker is supervis- 
ing agent of Boys’ Club Work, and 
B. O. Williams is assistant agent, both 
with headquarters at Bishopville. 


HERE is no guarantee that cotton 

will sell for a good price next fall. 
The foreign countries may not be 
financially able to buy liberally. from 
us and we may be compelled to sell 
wur cotton below the cost of produc- 
tion. The sensible course to pursue is 
to plant for the greatest abundance 
bf food and feed crops and then plant 
cotton. 
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Tires at 


Sale Begins April 10 
And Continues for Short } 
Time’ Only 


Guaranteed Tires and Tubes $3.00 













This sale has not only been an overwhelming success, but has smashed 
all tire sales records in this country. 
to rogk bottom. Can you imagine getting two high grade guaranteed 
tires practically for the price of one? 
every customer buying one tire and one tube at the regular list price 
during this sale we will give an additional tire of any make in our 
store for $3.00, and an additional tube for $1.00, the only condition 
being that both tire and tube are purchased because this is a combi- 


nation offer. 


It brings tire prices right down 


That is what we offer. 


To 











Only 4 Tires and 4 Tubes will be sold 
one customer under this offer. Liter- 
ally thousands of car owners will take ad- 
vantage of this sale during the time it 
will run. This sale has set a pace for 
value-giving that no ordinary tire store 
could hope to approach, and it is only 
because we are one of the great Key- 
stone Chain Stores and benefit by their 
enormous purchasing power that we can 
conduct such a sale. No C. O. D. orders 
filled, only spot cash, We are expecting 
another price increase, in a short while, 
so buy now for future needs. 
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FOR EXAMPLE 


The regular retail price for Batavia Tire, 
size 30x3, is $20.06, and the regular price 
of a Tube, size 30x3, is $3.85. 
one of each at these prices, we will give 
you an additional Tire for $3.00, and an 
additional Tube for $1.00 The same ap- 
plies to all makes and all sizes of any 


Tire and Tube listed above. 
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goods 
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must 


accompany 
checks will be accepted, Remit by money 
order, cashier’s check or cash. 


order, 
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Every Tire Listed Above is Guaranteed for 


5.000 MILES 





Raleigh Tire & Rubber Co. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


119 West Martin St. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


General Market and Crop News 


Proportion of Various Crops Influ- 
ences Farm Earnings 


HAT proportion of cropped acres 

on any farm should be devoted 
to cotton in order to make the farm 
as a whole most profitable? 

This is one of the questions the 
United States Department.of Agricul- 
ture insists upon having answered in 
determining efficiency of Southern 
farm management. A large number 
of farm studies have been made to 
determine the proportions. Figures 
are quoted from a survey made in 
Sumter County, Georgia. 

Of nine one-mule farms the best 
five averaged 23 acres of cropped land 
to a mule. Of this 98 acres, or less 
than half, was planted to cotton. The 
remainder was divided as follows: 
7.2 acres in corn; 2.7 in oats or oat 
hay; 3.6 were second-cropped with 
cowpea hay, leaving 3.3 acres for mis- 
cellaneous purposes. 

Of 23 two-mulé farms the best 
averaged 30.2 acres of crop 
land a mule. Of this, 10.6 acres were 
planted to corn; 3.9 to oats and oat 
hay; 2 acres were  second-cropped 
with cowpea hay; 14 acres were de- 
voted to cotton; and 1.7 to miscel- 
laneous crops. 

Of 25 three-mule farms the 
best five averaged 32.58 acres of 
crop land a mule, of which 17.47 acres 
were planted to cotton, the remainder 
going largely into food and feed 
crops. 

Of 18 four-mule farms the best 
five averaged 32.58 acres of land a 
mule; 18.85 of this went into cotton, 
the remainder being planted to sup- 
ply crops. 

Of 19 five-mule farms the best 
five averaged 27.1 acres a mule 
and planted 15% of this in cotton. 

The best five’ of 15 six-mule farms 
averaged 3414 acres of crop land a 
mule and planted 19% acres of this in 
cotton. 


Full information concerning this 
and the 15 other efficiency tests are 
embodied in Department Circular 83, 
“Testing Farms in the South for Ef- 
ficiency in Management,” copies of 

which may be had free on application 
‘to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Breaking Up a Cotton Buyers’ Trust 
in Georgia 


HE old-time custom and _ habit 

of the cotton buying fraternity in 
the northern part of Georgia has had 
a very rude shock. It seems that prior 
to February 28 low middling cotton 
was selling at 10 cents per pound 
below good middling, basis. It is al- 
leged that members of the North 
Georgia Cotton Buyers and Manu- 
facturers’ Association got together 
in Atlanta on the 28th, and by mutual 
agreement reduced the price of low 
middling 12 cents under good mid- 
dling, with corresponding price dif- 
ferentials in all the other lower 
grades. 

Hon. J. J. Brown, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and L. Jackson, 
Director of the State Bureau of Mar- 
kets of Georgia, came into possession 
of information bearing upon the acts 
as above alleged, and immediately 
brought injunction proceedings in the 
Federal courts against every cotton 
firm said to have been a party to the 
alleged acts. The proceedings were 
published at length in the Atlanta 
dailies on Sunday, February 29. It 
appears that letters or literature 
notified the country’ buyers of the sud- 
den and drastic cut in prices for low 
grades. 

The buyers claim in their published 
statements that they have in no wise 


violated the Federal laws in restraint 
of trade by such combination of 
agreement among themselves, but 
that they have only followed pre- 
cedent, custom and habit which has 
prevailed in the cotton industry all 
over the South for many, many years, 
They therefore assert that the man 
who follows custom and habit in 
business should be held harmless, no 
matter how or in what way such 
custom and habit may affect the 
business, wishes or pocketbook of the 
other fellow. 

We have often 
Spot cotton market 
the farmers. It seems 
trial of this case of the State 
Georgia, through its officials, vs. 
North Georgia Cotton Buyers: 
Manufacturers’ Association, we 
have some light turned on. 


the 
for 
the 
of 
the 
and 
will 


wondered how 
was made 
that in 


We have always believed that the 
price of spot cotton should be based 
upon the laws of supply and demand 
according to the needs of the world. 
We have believed that the price of 
the different grades should be based 
upon their relative value for spin- 
ning purposes, assuming that the 
prime object in growing cotton was 
to have the fibre spun into yarns and 
manufactured into cloth. If the con- 
tention of the buyers be true, that 
custom and habit provides that the 
buyers in any given section of the 
Cotton Belt can come _ together 
around a table and fix prices to suit 
themselves, then the whole theory of 
the American Cotton Association as 
to supply and demand, and reason- 
able profits for the growers, iswall 
wrong. 

We must either stand together and 
defend our just rights, or wear the 
yoke of submissive slavery to so- 
called customs and habits of the pow- 
erfully organized cotton trade of this 
country and Europe. 

HARVIE JORDAN, 

National Campaign Director, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market has been again 

firm for the most part, and prices 
have made further improvement. The 
main causes have been the continued 
lateness of crop advancement and 
firmness of spots. Back of it all 
there is the realization of the fact 
that goods are selling high enough 
to warrant'still higher prices for cot- 
ton. As long as this continues to be 
the case, it seems foolish to talk 
about the extravagant prices for cot- 
ton. Good grades are getting scarcer 
all the time, for the general grade 
of the crop is relatively low, and the 
better qualities have been persist- 
ently sought out all the season. 


It seenis evident that the coming 
crop will cost as much as the old one 
cost. Fertilizers come a_ little 
cheaper, but that does not amount to 
so much in the total bill. The differ- 
ence in the cost of the fertilizer may 
reduce the cost of the cotton per- 
haps half a cent per pound. Every- 
thing else appears to cost as much 
as ever. The backwardness of the 
start has caused considerable im- 
provement in the new crop futures, 
October being now around 33 cents. 
This helps a lot, but still spots are 
nearly 10 cents higher than the new 
crop positions. The point which has 
been steadily urged in these letters 
is that it is a poor business policy to 
hold cotton at 40 cents or more, and 
then plant for another crop on a 
prospect of around 30 cents. 
to be prepared for 
general slide in commodity 
sure to come one of these 
days. There are no indications 
yet of this performance, but there 
may be but scant warning, and one 


The eventuality 
is the 
prices, 
as 


oi these seeming little reactions may 
in fact prove to be the commence- 
ment of the debacle. The election 
dfscussions are sure to go very fully 
into the high cost of living, and 
there will be a great deal of feeling 
worked up on the subject. We can- 
not see any top to the market yet, 
but there is a top all the same. Peo- 
ple who are selling their cotton now 
are getting a better price than they 
who sold three or four months ago 
but they are not much better off, as 
it cost considerable to carry the cot- 
ton. And then there is this uncer- 
tainty, like the sword of Damocles. 
W. T. WLLIAMS. 
Ga. 


Savannah, 


Popularizing Peanuts 

A MOST worthy movement has 

been started by the Virginia-Car- 
olina growers—that of, popularizing 
the peanut for home use by shipping 
the raw peanuts by parcel post in 
bags of convenient size. This move- 
ment is bound to meet with the ap- 
proval of the public. Why should not 
the roasting of peanuts around the 
home hearth be as popular as popping 
of corn? Why not have peanut roasts 
as well as oyster roasts, hot-dog 
roasts, marshmallow roasts, and the 
like for entertaining the young peo- 
ple? Peanut production can never 
assume the place it deserves in these 
boll-weevil days so long as the pea- 
nuts are parceled out to consumers 
a half-dozen in a bag.—North Caro- 
lina Division of Markets. 


Prices of Peas and Beans 


OWPEAS and soy beans continue 

in unusually heavy demand prob- 
ably because of the lighter yield of 
seed of these crops this year as com- 
pared to that of former years. Cow- 
peas still range around $6 per bushel 
for choice seed with soy beans at 
$4.50@$5. Velvet beans on the other 
hand, are being offered at $2.75@$3.25 
per bushel and there seems to be a 
fair supply even though the produc- 
tion of these seed was lighter than it 
was in 1918. In many cases velvet beans 
can be used to serve the purpose of 
cowpeas and soy beans and at less 
cost for seed. At this time last sea- 
son the bulk of North Carolina grown 
soy bean and cowpea seed offered for 
sale was in the hands of the growers, 
but this year the situation has been 
reversed, less than 30 per cent of the 
quantity for sale being in the hands 
of the growers. The northward march 
of the boil weevil will compel many 
cotton farmers to give more atten- 
tion to the production of peas and 
beans another season.—North Caro- 
lina Division of Markets. 


Yields of Varieties of Peanuts 
N VARIETY tests of peanuts at 

the Georgia Experiment Station 
chemical analyses have been made to 
determine the yield of oil and protein 
from a number of varieties. Each 
variety was given the same _  treat- 
ment as to fertilizing and cultivation. 
The results shown. were obtained 
from a one-year test. 
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The protein and oil yield per acre 
is Obtained from the average analysis 
of a number of samples of each va- 
riety. The protein percentage varied 
considerably, the highest protein con- 


the Ten- 
28.6 per cent 


tent being 34.6 per cent in 
nessee Red, the lowest 
in the N. C. Running. 

The yield of protein and oil should 
be considered when selecting a va- 
riety for planting since these are the 
valuable properties of the peanut for 
milling or grazing purposes. In our 
test, however, the highest oil and 
protein was obtained from the va- 
riety which produced most peanuts, 
even though the percentage composi- 
tion was lower than for some of the 
other varieties. ’ 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that in 1891 the composition 
of a small Spanish peanut grown at 
Experiment, Ga., showed 41.2 per cent 
oil and 32.1 per cent protein, and for 
the same variety grown and analyzed 
28 years later the oil content was 42.4 
per cent and the protein content 32.1 
per cent.—F. H. Smith, Chemist, Geor- 
gia Experiment Station. 


Soy Bean Fed Hogs Top the Market 


N EACH of the following dates, 

Feb. 23, 1920, March 1 and 5, re- 
spectively, Broad Acre Ranch sold 
on the Richmond, Va., market a car=* 
load of Duroc-Jersey hogs, the prices 
realized being 1534 cents, 16 cents, and 
16 cents per hundred pounds. These 
prices in each instance were $1 per 
hundred above the top prices on the 
Chicago market the same day. These 
hogs brought the top price on the 
Richmond market, killed hard and 
were satisfactory in every way. They 
were grown very largely on forage 
crops and soy beans and _ were 
finished on corn. 

Our experience demonstrates there 
is no danger of hogs killing soft 
though fed largely on soy beans with 
a moderate ration .of corn, where 
they are finished off on a gorn ration 
for a reasonable period. 

MARK H. SCHONOUR, Manager. 

Terra Ceia, N. C. 


Increase in Early Irish Potato 
Acreage 


WHLe it is still too early to know 
exactly the acreage plahted this 
year to early Irish potatoes, yet, the 
season is far enough advanced for 
the crop-estimating folks to be able 
to give us a fairly good idea as to 
the acreage. It is estimated that the 
increase this year over last is 12 per 
cent. Last year’s acreage was 182,- 
250 acres, which would make this 
year’s acreage 203,410 acres on the 
basis of a 12 per cent increase. 

Of this little more than 200,000 
acres, 150,000 are being grown in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. The other states— 
outside of ‘the strictly Southern 
states—growing this early potato 
crop, are New Jersey, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Arizona, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 

It is interesting to note that the 
greatest percentage in increase of 
this crop in 1920 over 1919 is in Ala- 
bama, where the increase was from 
3,000 to 4,590 acres, making the in- 
crease 53 per cent. Florida jumped 
from 18,050 acres last year to 22,380 
this year. Virginia is the leading 
state in acreage devoted to early 
Irish potatoes, the acreage this year 
being 57,880 as compared with 53,100 
last year. 

The next state to Virginia 
acreage devoted to this crop is North 
Carolina, this state jumping from 
18,150 acres in 1919 to 24,500 this year, 
or an increase of 35 per cent. One of 
the interesting points in connection 
with this matter is, that Louisiana 
dropped from 16,600 acres last year to 
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11.950 this year, or a decrease of 28 
per cent Texas jumped from 8,450 
acres last year to 11,960 this year 

It is also interesting to note that 
the eayge devoted to this crop last 
ve in ne Norfolk section ot Vi 
~ 12,500, and that it is. only 
10.000 this year, showing a reduction 
of 20 per cent. In the Eastern Shore 
se however, the acreage jumped 
fre 38,000 acres to 41,800, or an in- 
crease of 10 per cent 


all in all, this increase in 


Ta .ing it 











ac ve of the early Irish potato crop 
is so great as it was thought it 
wo | be one time The hi cost 
and scarcity of labor and all the 
mat used in growing this crop 
have all combined to help hold the 
ac e down. It is believed that, 
hat not been for these adverse 
co ions, the increase in acreage 
\ | have been iully 25 per cent, or 


bly more. @ 





Ear'y Strawberries Br 
Prices 


is consid- 


erable pre ise for the finest crop 
ears Shipment of the straw- 
ies in the Norfol sec mm of Vir- 
usually commences about the 


or early 





ittle more than 


strawberries 


Un to March 15 a 1 
600.000 of had 
been shipped from Plant City, Flor- 
ida, which is the center of the early 
that state. It 
approximately 100,000 
strawberries moved 
from Plant City within the space 
of three days’ time. On March 23, 
according to a Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates report, two daily were 
moving out by freight from Plant 
City, and in addition to this, 300 or 
more of the small refrigerator car- 


quarts 


vberry section in 
that 
quarts of these 


"stray 





is said 


cars 


riers, each of which carried 80 
quarts of berries. At that time the 
price received by the growers was 


around 35 cents per quart, and the 
prospects were that this price would 
continue in that section for the ship- 
ping season, 

Thus, we see that the Florida 
growers have cashed in on the early 
strawberry crop, and the prospects 
for the Virginia growers are prom- 


ising. mk Es 


South Carolina Crop and Land 
Values 


“THE price of corn per bushel was 

higher in South ~- Carolina 
March 1, than in any other state,” 
Says a report of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, United States Department 
of Agriculture, issued through the of: 
fice of its South Carelina field agent 
March 8. The average price for the 
that date $2.11 
bushel, against an average price of 
$1.49 for the entire United States, the 
lowest being $1.15 per bushel in Col- 
orado. 


on 


State on was per 


the=report shows 17,222,000 bushels 
or 40 per cent of the 1919 corn crop of 
South Carolina 


March ] 


remaining on farms 


On the corresponding date 


{ t year there remained. of the 
pr d crop 19,227,000 bushels, 
tl Del 22,059,000 bushels of the 
917 p on farms March 1, 1918. For 
tire United States there were 
1,092,095,000 bushels or 37.4 per cent 
( p remaining on farms 
against 855,269,000 bush- 
1, 1919 and 1,253,290,000 
ponding date in 
unt of wheat on farms 
on March 1, was 
1 9.000 bushels against 
ishels March 1, 1919, and 

hels March. 1, 1918 
verage value of poor plow 
in South Carolina on March 1, 


iS reported 


> 


: at $41 per against 
-/ on the corresponding date df 1919 


acre, 


and $23 on March 1, 1918, the average 


value of good plow lands being $82 
per acre March 1, against $56 per acre 
on the corresponding date last year, 
$45 per acre in 1918 and $43 in 1917, 
The average value of all plow lands 
on March 1, was $ol per acre as com- 
pared with $45 per acre on corre- 
sponding date last vear, $36 in 1918 
and $31 in 1916. The average value of 
poo! OW ds to the entire Uni ed 
States March l, was $00.76, LOK j plow 


lands $113.34, the average for all plow 


lands being $90.10 per acre. 


It will be observed that the average 
value per acre of all plow lands in 


South Carolina increased approxi- 
mately 100 per cent from March 1, 


19:6, to March 1, 1920, while the ave 





age value per acre for the entire 
United States increased during the 
Ss le od fro $538.39 per acre to 
$90.i0, or an i rease of onl 54 per 
cent the ive ive vaiue ¢ all lands 
in South Carolina M l, with im- 
pre el 5 \ Ss a per acre, 
B. B. HARE 
South Carolina Tield Age: a 


“Mixed” Corn Brings Lower Price 
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“mixed,” according to reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It grades “mixed” because 
of the large percentage of straw-col- 
which it 


ored kernels contains, 


The demand in this section of the 
country is for white corn for making 
meal and and will 
usually pay a premium to get it. To 
class as “white” under Federal stand- 
ards corn least 98 


per cent by weight of kernels. 


grits, millers 


must contain at 


white 


More than per cent of straw-col 
ored, vellow, red, or any other color 
puts it in the “mixed” class. 
f the corn is husked before shell- 
If tl husked bef hell 


kernels 


ing, ears containing colored 

can be sorted out and used for feed 
on the farm. The best way, how- 
ever, to have white corn for merket 


is to plant only pure white seed. 


North Carolina Leads in Soy Bean 


Seed Production 
[‘ MUST be gratifying to all North 
Carolinians to know that this state 
produces more soy beans than the re- 
maining part of the United States. 
From the latest available statistics, 
North 1,700,000 
bushels for 


Carolina produces 


of soy bearis annually 


seed, while the remaining states only 


produce 1,341,000 bushels 








States to the south north and 
west of us are constantly looking to 
North Carolina farmers for their seed 


of this crop, especially in areas where 
the 
grown. 


has not been previously 


Hundreds of inquiries come 


crop 
t 


to the Division of Agronomy every 
year for possible sources of seed. 

The soy bean, when handled pro- 
perly will, under most conditions of 
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Cowpeas 


needs 
than 
legume. 


the South, the 


of our farmers more eiticiently 


generally meet 


sullmer 


Start 


any other 


crowing 


From a small a few years ago, 
this crop, because of its superior 


value, has ingratiated itself into the 
favor of thousands of North Caro 
lina farmers and farmers in other 
state until now it has-largely sup- 


er ‘summer-growing Ie 


planted oth 


gumes in many areas where it has 
bee grown, and its value become 


appreciated. 
At the 


are high in price, and in 


time soy bean seed 


all probabil- 


present 


ity will continue so for some years to 


come. Where a good crop is har- 
vested for seed,the beans are now 
selling for from $75 to $125 for the 


amount produced on’one acre, and the 
left on the land will add nitro- 


gen, to éach acre of soil, that would 


vines 
cost between $20 and $ 
As 


need ol 





most of our 


rms. 
greatly in nitrogen, this 
addition of soy 


is of great imp 


beat vines 


rtance 


The Peanut Market 





Tee peanut growers of Virginia and 

Carolina will ente the peanut cleanins 
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COCHRAN, GA. 
stock was placed at $250,- 


000, with one-half million as the goal to be 
reached. The mecting was presided over by 
N. J. Story. president of the peanut’ grow- 
ers’ iation, which was merged into the 
exchange under the shortened name of the 
Peanut Growers’ Exchange, Inc. The par 


minimum capital 


assoc 





value of the shares of stock was increased 
from $5 to $50 and the members limited to 
100 sh: The report Of J. Frank Fooshe, 
secretary and manager, on recent experi- 
ments in_ sellin inuts through grocery 
stores, indicated possibiltties for in- 





sumption of peanuts. Plans will 
out at once for the direct mar- 


creased cor 
be worked 





keting of peanuts and the growers will figure 
in the sale of the remainder of 1919 crop. 
Today's meeting of the gxrowers was repre - 
sentative of the peanut growing counties 
of these two state and their reports showed 
that th market has made decided gains 
this week with 10 cents being freely of- 
fered for Jumbos, and with bunch now seil- 
ing nearer to Jumbos than at any previous 
time this Few Spanish now remain 
in the har the growers, while their 


holdings of Virginia peanuts is estimated to 
be between and 30 per cent. The grow- 
ers are confident the market will now ad- 
vance to highest price of the season 


J. FRANK FOOSHI 


Wholesale Prices of Field Seeds, 
March 20 


(in dollars per 100 pounds, except seed grains 
h : per bushel) 
Richmond Memphis 
V an 


" Pent 


the 


which are 


of Seed 


Red cl $ 0 $59.00 

Alsike clover 58. 54 60.50 

White clover 62.00 64.0 

Crim clover 12.00 

Sweet ‘ 36.00 %.0 
Lespedez 0 32.00 

lial 12.00 in 
Grasses: 

rime 14.0% 14.00 

Redtop 19.50 2. 

Kentucl blue 9, ).00 

Orchard 7 0 
Millets: ee 

Golden mi t y 6. 

Comm« ! | $.50 4,2 
Sweet Sorczhums: 

\ ber : reo . 4.25 6 

Orange rvo 4.3 4.00 

Sumac porgo ° ” 4.1 
Sudan Grass nes =a 15.0) 
Rap ° 11.25 12.50 
Vetches: 

Hairy vetch .... ' 30.00 

Common vetch 10.00 

9.75 10.00 





861 


(o/) 





Beans: 
Oe MOG. caseaecaceuces 8.2. 9.00 
Velvet beans 6.00 6.50 
Cotton seed ° 10.00 
Seed pot i) 65 seedenaenane 5.40 4.50 


Wholesale Prices of Hay and Feed, 
March 20 

















] ! ~ 
ee / ts 
' ¢ | : i > 
| i a >: 
; modity £,9 a E +i 
a ae oe. ee 
No Timothy $41.00 1$44.00 |$38.00 ea 
No. 1 Clover | 42.00 | 46.00 
No. 1 Clover, | } | 
mixed .... | 40.50 | 45.00 | 36.00 | 
No. 1 Alfalfa | | 43.00 | 41.00 | 33.00 
Feed (ton lots | | | | 
or more): | | | | 
Wheat bran (soft | 
winter) .... 59.00 | 58.50 | 59.00 | 00 
Wheat middlings | | | 
(soft winter) .| 64.00 | 63.00 | 66.00 | 
High Protein } | | 
Meals: | j 
Cottonseed meal | 
1% ..| 85.00 | 75.00 
Cottonseed meal | 
% % a 78.00 71.00 70.00 | 
Alfalfa No. 1] 55.00 | 54.00 | | 
. 
North Carolina Markets 
Prices paid 1} r farm products i the 
marke f N h nd jobbing prices in the 
leading m 8 ed WNSiat for the week 
t c r ted to the Division 
‘ irkets, KR 
| 
TOWN -_ 
| _& 
yr 
1 Oey 
$2.00 
¥ OO 
00 
} 1.90 
I 1.9 
Cor Chicas No. 3 white corn, $1.59@1.65% (cle 
livered in Raleigh, $1.82@1.96%); No. 3 yell corn 
$1.58%@1.64 (delivered in Ral $1.81%@ 1.87 








Peanuts—S« 
Rpanish, l0c Ib 
PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND T10G8S 


tland Neck, N. C Virginias, 8\%e he; 














s c=} 
s s 
TOWN ° e | 
co = a 
2d 
| cm 
Asheville E :| : | 30¢ {$20 00! 30e 
Charlotte ..... 60c | T0c} F 30c | 20.00) 40¢ 
Fayetteville ...| 60c | 70c} & B0c 20.00; 40¢ 
Gastonia ..... Hic |} 65c 25e¢ -. +} 406 
Goldsboro .....| 55e].... 0) 45e 
Hamlet ...... | 50c }.... 20.00) 35e 
Raleigh ~esee!| 60e | TOe | . oe | 45e 
Seotland Neck | 65e | T0e | 35ce » | 21.00) 45¢ 





COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTONSEED MEAL 

The attention of cotton traders during the past week 
has been largely absorbed by the evening up of March 
contracts Before trading closed in this’ month, it 
reache| the highest figure ever touched by future con- 
tracts on the New York market, 43.18. The market 
was strengthened some on reports of a betier export 
demand, and also an advance on foreign exthange. 
E»ports for the week, 181,000 bales, against 7,400 bales 
same week last be Exports for season today, 
4.981.000 bales, agaMst 3,382,000 last year. e 
United States Denartment of Agriculture has issued a 
sent estimating the cost of raising the 1918 crop 
as 28¢, and the bulk line cost as 28¢c. 














TOWN 


Cottonseed 
Meal—Ton 





—_ 
6.00 
72.50 


*” 
— 


y 76 0° 
“76.00 


Per 150-%, Bag, U. S. Grade 














§ No. 1: 
C! ul, >; New York, $8; Pittsbure, $8.69@9; 
W: ton $8.25¢9 (direct to retailers); Toston, 
$5 1.50 ewt.; Chieago, $5.75@6 ewt.; Philadelphia, 
£$5.50@6 cw 
Sweet Potatoes—Baltimore: E, Shore Md.’s, and E. 
Shore Va.’s, bu. hampers, yellow varieties, No. $1.75 
@2.59; Del bu hamper, yellow variet 2.40; 
Porto Ricans, No, 1, $2@2 Cin- 


Ca bu. crates 
cinnati: Tenun., 
Washington 


Halls, $1.85@1.90; 


bu. hampers, Nancy t 
: yellow varie- 


N. €. cloth top stave bbis., 
Red and $ 









ties, $7@8; White Yams, $5.50@6. 
Cheese—No. 1 Fresh American (Wholesale Prices)— 

Sincle Daisies: New Y¥ 30@31%ec; Chicazo, 29%@ 

¢ ,@! Philadelphia, 31@ 





Sie, (sqare prints) 
2c; Boston, 82@32¢. 

























Eggs—New Yorl Fresh gathered, extras, 50@52e; 
extra firsts, 49@50c; firsts, 47% @419ce. Chicago: Virsts, 
434% @ 15e; ordinary firsts, 404 @42e, 

Tlo Richmond, March 22: Good corn-fed hogs, 
110-225 the, $17 100-125 Ws., $15.75@16.50; pigs, 
80-100 Ths $15@15.50; soft hogs, 4 off; 3c off for 
oil hogs Baltimore, Md., March Heavics, $16@ 
16.25; mediums and lights, $17.2 igs, $15@16.50; 
rough $13.50; stags, $10.50; soft and oily hogs, 
$11@13.50. Wilmineton, N. C., March 22: Hard hogs, 
165-300 $15@16; 130-165 Ihs., $14@15; 130 Ibs. 
and down, $18@14; seft and oily hogs, le per Th. less 
than above quotations 

Cattle—Richmond, Va., March 22: Light supply of 
eattle, and market higher; prospects good for next 
market Far 5 
1,000 Ibs. and uy 
800-1,000 
7 n nd t 
and‘up, $11.50@12; 
com? ! t LI 
Vv $19 ' 

Mare 4 7 
25 t w I 
tee $7. W@l 
to f et 

0 

t r £7 ( ‘ i a 
1 0: best v , $1 1 ‘ 
18 . e2@] hea re s 

q 1 eight and q 

Ss mi Ph elphia Maret Varket 

TT u C e wether n Sa 
15.50 f t <! 1 medium st S10@ it; 
cor $5.50 | $10@11; che lambs, $20 

lium 719; culls, $1l4@1¢é Baltimore 

>; ¥70 sheep and lambs market: tivht 

sul dy on sheep, lower on lambs Sest lambs 
$20 @ 20.90; fair good kind, $18@2 common, $1li@ 
16; fat wethers, $10@13; fat ewes, $10@12; handy 


weight sheep, $9@13.50; common to fair grades, $5@T7; 


bucks, $6@9.50 











BREEDERS’ 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

our Progressive Farmer 
this department of our Eastern edition 
covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
at the rate of 5 cents a 
If advertisement is to appear 


Florida, and Georgia). 


; four times, 20 cents a word, 
number or initial (including each word, 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
not accepted without cash 
the rate seems high, 
would cost you $1,400 for postage alone to send & 
letter to each of the homes to which we carry your 
Stamps accepted for amounts 


Above rates for Eastern editién only. 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a Word each insertion. 


toes AND COLLEGES 


at Home or School—Bookkeeping, 
oamians guaranteed. 




















Shorthand an a Typewriting— a ee 
ly taught at ie Business gp Raleig i 








_AGENTS S WANTED 


teachers and others. 





Gonna agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, 


today for full particulars. The P 
—_— 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted: Competent Dairy Farmer—Good milker, who 
State wages wanted. Ric 











———— ee 
. ¢ 





Must be a good worker and kind to stock, 
Gus & A. Anderson, ; 
: Bright Young Man—With some experience, 
Must be fasnilien with poultry, 





for demonstration work. 





Wanted—A man to look atte? upheep “3 Taeeitotionel 
married man preferred. en 
. Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. 

Practical Working Farmer with extensive plantation 
experience wishes connection with live farm enterprise, 
requiring man of energy and —— ga. 


FARM ‘SUPPLIES — 











For Sale—Tobacco Fertilizers—Made 


MACHINERY 


York c Weeder — 716. feet “anh nd 39 tecth, s 























press, 20 and 25 pomeones engine and 








For $alo—One 15 H.P 
with eo m clutch 





Case Kerosene Tractors—10-18 and 

Will do good belt work; pulley on crank shaft. 

are done very cheap q'* Case tractors. 
McDonald, West End, N. 


LIVESTOCK 











ESSEX 


Extra fine Essex yp igs, from registered stock, 8 
veeks, 35 IDs $12. E. L. Bodenheimer, Kerners- 
ville, North Care 














HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshires- a5 sizes, sexes, prices. Mayer, Route 
7. Charlotte, N 





Hampshire — Registered Hampshire bred sows 
$85. Spring pigs $25 pair. Robert M. Cobb, New- 
bern, Tenn. 

Purebred Hampshires—20 10 weeks old, $18 each, 
$35 per pair, no akin 2 bred gilts, farrow in fall, 
$50 50 grade sows and shoats. BE, A, Rountree, 
Hobbsville, N. ©€. 








©. I. C.*s 


wz I. C. Registered Pigs—The kind : you want The 
quality you should only consider The price less 
than you expected to pay. John R. Yeager & Sons, 
Danville, Ky 





0. I. C. Pigs—Purebred, big boned, 8 to 10 weeks 
old, fine as pictured, 1 for $16 or 2 for $30, Pedigree 
with each pig. Bred from 500 to 750-1. hogs Get 
ready for your next fairs. T. W. Winkler, Hewlett, Va. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Three-year-old Spaid Scotch Collie or one year old 


grade Collie, either for $15. Isom Dimmette, Lunen- 





Successful Guernsey Sale in South 


Five Purebred Female Shepherd Pups—$5 each 


One pure bred Collie Pup- 4 months “old, 
$20. dress Ww. 


| THE: southeastern Guernsey Breed. 


consignment sale at Darlington, 3.4 
This sale was held in 





tastes 20, 1920. 


Hares—2 months old, 


POULTRY AND EGGS" 





which was put on by the local 





It was held ina large to- 





feed exhibits, and the necessary de- 
corations, which made quite an attrac- 








POLAND-CHINAS 





Two big type Kr land-China service ‘boars, bargain 
quick. Jno. 8S fcNiel, Jonesville, Va 
Big Type Poland-Chin#®—Special prices now on 


pigs by son f $6,600 boar. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


For Sale—Registered Poland-China Pigs—Big bone 
type. Two months old, $30 each. Perkins Brothers, 
Lebanon, Va. 





For Sale—Registered Big Type Poland-China Boars, 
ready for servite. Best oo. $45. Old Dominion 
Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va 


If Interested in the Best Big T Type I Poland- Chinas, 
see my special offer in ad on Bvestock page.. Write to 
E. 0. Hunter, Winston-Salem, N. 

First Check Gets First Chace Barend big bone 
Poland-China. Male pigs 4 months old $20. Male and 
female 8 to 13, weeks old $12 to $15. J. L. Abernathy, 
Elmwood, N. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas—Pigs by Long Buster, “he 
by Giant Buster, $20. Bred gilts, service boars. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. W. J. Winchester, Hayesville, 
North Carolina. 








Poland-Chinas—Pigs, big type; bred sows, registered. 
10-weeks-old pigs, sired by Suncrest Long Giant and 
out of granddaughters of the famous Giant Buster. 
Hollywood Farm. Wm. Beck, Georgetown, 8. C. 





Stop— —Read! Think !—Famo us Spotted Poland-China 
pigs and fall boars for sale. Sire Kirk’s Rig Jumbo 
15521, he by Lilly’s Kirk 5649; dam Ruberta XXX 
29036, he by Arbuckle’s Spotted Giant 1401, she by 
Missouri Giant 3503. My sows are Giant Buster 
strain. In this cross you get the combined blood of 
some of the best families. Pigs, * —— $25 and up. 
Idyllwilde Farm, Cresswell, N, 8. P. Woodley, 
Proprietor. 





TAMWORTHS 


There were 70 animals in 
32 of which were con- 
signed from horde i in North and South 
Carolina, and sold at auction. 





epy 
Blue Ribbon Poultry Farm, N 
Roof’s Anconas are 





_ Anconae— Sheppards The total amount received for the 


32 head was $15,150, or an average of 
$460 each for cows, 
The highest priced animal was Cora’s 
of Chilmark’s 
topped the sale at $1, 
six-months old calf, a granddaughter 
of Itchen Daisy’s May King of Lang- 
the $20,000 bull. 
was purchased by Kenneth M. James 
and she is such 
a splendid individual that Mr. Louis 
Merryman is going to arrange for her 
to her grandsire, 
above-mentioned bull. 


Hinton’s Creek Poultry 





poem Ww orld’ S greatest layers; 


from Bellehaven’ s famous pens, calves and bulls, 





Tooulien” s Leeding 
from prize winners. 





250. This was a 


oyside Poultry Farm, 





a 
‘Laxton Bantam Yards, Kings Creek, 





of Darlington, 








plant a Exes, 





Scott's Winter Laying Strain Tight Brahmas—The 
South's greatest show yard ees, vase. Ce The second highest priced animal 
was Lord Mar V, a 10-year-old bull, 
who has several A. R. daughters and a 
number now on test making splendid 


This bull was purchased by 








erty? Bagp—$2 15, postpaid. Viole McGirt, 
d, N. 











You will never know the full pleasure of watching 
ples grow into big hogs until you try Tamworths. 8- 
weeks,old males, $12; females, $15. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Correspondence invited. Henderson Forest 
Farm, Blanch, N. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Choice registered a Bulls, 6 to 10 months old. 
Mountain View Farm, Verdery, South Carolina. 








Angus Bulls—8 to 13 months old, excellent breeding 
and individuality. Rosedale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, 
Virginia. 





For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls—Train- 
ed fer acceptable service. (Come and look herd over. 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 


GuEENSEYS 


“Registered Guernseys.”” Stone Gate Farm, Peters- 
burg, Va. 











HEREFORDS 


Regjstered Hereford Rull—9 years old, No. 
condition perfect. P. C, Costner, Maiden, 
Carolina. 





Registered Polled Hereford calves “males and females 
$50 up, 3 to 6 months. Registered Guernsey bull 
3% year bull ealves. L. L. Marsh, Marshyville, N. C 
> Sale—One Purebred Registered Hereford Bull 
ears old, well marked, good color, and well broken 











to halter. Pedigree and further information furnished 
on request. N. L Cranford, Winston- Salem, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS 





Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Segis Pontiac Jo- 
hanna breeding, the best families of the breed. B. 
L Smith, Barber, Va. 


Holstein C alves—By sire*from dam giving “1,000 Tha. 


of butter annually. Knapp School Farm, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 





Registered Holstein Calves -Finely | bred 1 bull « calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8. Government. 
Write J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 


Registered Holsteins—Sired by a 30-t. bull, out of 
heavy producing dams. Bulls only. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 





For Choice Highly- -bred_ ~ Holstein Calves — From 
heavy milkers, 7 weeks old, beautifully marked, $25 
each, crated. Safe delivery guaranteed. Write Fern- 
wood Farm, Wauwatosa, Wis. 





Berkshires—Big type. 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
one-year-old Berkshire 

to 150 ew. price $5 to $35, ‘oan. 








Large Berkehires—THerd =F 
2, Jackson’s Epochal 283000, Stone Gate's Supe- 
rior 281335, Stone Gate's d 3 ; 





ee Berkshires—Big bone, 
bred gilts and boars now 
igs not re os. = peers 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. 


SHORTHORNS 


For Sale—Scotch Topped Yearling RBulls—For the 
farmer; and Scotch calves suitable to head purebred 
herds. Price $250 up. Best breeding and individuals, 
Ola Dominion Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale—Registered pay cows and bulls. Red 
Hill Farm, Mebane, 


Purebred Jersey Bull from registered stock. Blood 
of Golden Fern’s Lad. One year old. Beauty. First 
$100 gets him. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

















“Registered Berkshire Hoar Weighs about 700° Ibs. 
hoy by pee Star. 


exchange for peas. “eke & A. Anderson, Americus, Ga. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


real bargain at $60. 








For Sale—Fine a - —10 weeks, 
rs. B. F. White, Mebane, 
Registered Duroc-Jersey — mother, 
all her pigs. Price $75. < 
Box 893. 








tered Durocs—All ages, 
Fi, no akin; ? ye, $12. 50. 





vs sired by son of * state Champion- 
ship boar and from sows of merit. 





I am taking orders for purebred Duroc pigs at $10 


each, at 6 weeks old. 
boars 


teed or money. back. 
ute 1. 





Durocs—And have what we advertise. 
Get good breeding, but get 








1 of the famous Defen- 


Registered Jerseys—Accredited herd. Bulls out of 
heavy producing dams. One now ready for service 
Price reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. 
Samuels, Orange, Va. 


For, Sale—Purebred registered Jersey bull yearling 
one year old. Sire Tarboro Fern Lad, dam Majesty's 
Rometta. Very tard and in fine condition. Am 
offering him at o. b. Pinetops. Address A. 
D. Anderson, Macclesfield, | SS 


«HORSES 


Registered Percherons—"'Cheap."" Alexander Co., 
Crimora, 











PONIES 


Heavy Laying Golden Campines Hatching ge eges, 3, $3 
Beal Schulhofer, Waynesville, N. C. 


R.. Yi. Smith, Lynchburg, S. C. 

This was quite a successful sale, and 
will probably be duplicated in several 
sections of the South by the South- 
eastern Guernsey Breeders’ 








Dark Cornish—Eeas for sitting, $2.50 for 15. 








Aristocrat Black & Tangshans—15 ges, $1.50. vel 








Below is a list of the animals that 


White Jeshorn Eggs—$1.50 sitting. 
aoe over $200 ewes 











Ten Whit “Leghorn “Hens and One Cockerel for #2 0. 





of y illage Vi iew 








’ White rand a Feghorns— 
a..¢ 








of Clover Farm,’ 


















cad White Leghorn 


Eggs for ee ae 15 
Cedar Grove Farm, Advance, N. Cc. 





~ Brown n Leghorn, pullets, 


os Mrs. J. H. Mullen, Wakeflela, ae * addie’ s Tanette! of i Mtapie — 





“Darlington, S. C 





Batt Te en te and color. 
‘ Sunnyside Poultry Farm: 








“Guaranteed —— Brown “wn Eggs for sale | «tr fie of Clover Farm,” to ae E. manete, 





2 White Leghorn pullets and 1 
cockerel, _price head for the pen. Mrs. Wm. Honeycutt, 








Beas Ferris-Young Hill, ” to “ toe Darlington, ee a 


“Aimable of the Isle, 
c: saat 

“Aimable’ s Emma of Oak Ridge,” to \ Ww. 

“Flodell Katydid,” 


i ‘Dee’s Pride of Bradhurst,” to 5. 
Ss. McInnes, Darlington, S. C...... 
“Cora’s Itchen of Chilmark’s Belle,” 
Kenneth M. James, Darlington, S. etd 
“Aimable’s Jennie _ of 
. M. Cooper, Wisacky, S 
“Violet of Clover Farm, 
Innes, Darlington, 
“testy Fernwood of Axonlea,” 


Single Comb b White Leghorn 
2: 





I Nave, wed the Single Comb Brown <e” 12 
aid. Address F. , . 
oN *G nial A. J. Owens, Canon, 





aff se Wonderful layers. 


and 8 15. prepaid. China Hill Poultry Yards, 





Eges on my pure Barron strain White 
Por Bale i per 1 Address Westview Farm, 





ieee for Sale From 257 purebred Brown Leghorn 
hens, peice $2.25 pe hag of 15 eggs, Mrs. Andy 





For Salo—Hatching ones. a. * pares bred, 
heavy saving White 





. Owens, agen? Ga. 


Lynchburg, sc 


ut Togieene ak va- 


( White, Brown, B 
Single — chicks and puilets. 


. Hedgecock, Fontaine, Va. 
ten pullets and one cockerel. 


seen eee ee eeeeeneeeee 





For a pen 


Pure Barron 2 bag a “For five hundred bands of these cigars 





Gentle Shetland a eeeien guaranteed, 
Ino. M. Cunningham, idy, Va 


GOATS 


Purebred Mature Angora Buck. E. H. Ballentine, 
Walthall, N. C. 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Don’t Buy Holstein or Guernsey Calves anywhere 
until you write us. Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 





> iv h,’ 
— Sale Paes tor hatching, os on they give you a phonograp 


pes cigars I wouldn't want a phonograph. 
I'd be in need of a harp.” 





White a = 








White and Black Leghorns. 

k noted winter layers. Exes 
Blacks great Northern winter layers, $1.50 per 
‘Ramsey Poultry Farm, Cc. 


Comb Whito so so 





Rose Comb White wire = my North- 











Registered Old-fashioned Spotted Poland-Chinas— 
Pigs for May Ist delivery. Purebred Scotch Collie pup- 
pies, from working stock on both sides. W. E. Shipley, 
V alle Crucis, N. C. 


“For Sale—2gear- -old boar, “gentle sire, big litters, 
big pigs, good size, reasonable. Two fall boars, breed- 
ing age, 5 fall gilts cheap, comminaes. Papers with 
all stock. R. E. Halbert, Hanover, Va 


atisfaction guaranteed. 





Comb White Leghorns 

an ideal Leghorn for the farm 
to raise Leghorns for profit, 
sis 100, book how to raise and make Leg- 


We Breed Heavy Laying, oe Welginn Exhibition 








PET STOCK 


Lr os le. eee eee 





For. Sale—At once, two oS hounds. Edwin Al- 
Jen, Rt. 6, Hendersonville, N. C. 





Comb White Teghorn baby 





z in ‘every _ show exhibited, with an egs 
vane ‘st co Thousands of chicks ready 
Price, $5.50 per 25; $10.50 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


~ Black, Mthorea Exgs— $2. 50 ‘per 15. 
for shipment every wee N. 
per 50; $20 per 100. 
bama Leghorn Farms Co., 





een ads. continued on next paxe) 
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FARMER’S EXCHANGE 


POTATOES 


Pure, Best Quality and Grade, Nancy Hall Seed 
Sweet Potatoee—America’s greatest sweet potato, for 
beth producing and eating. $2 per bushel hamper; 10 


(00) 




















bushels and over, $1.75. W. E. Nantz, Cohutta, Ga 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Triumph Sweet Potato 
Plants—Strong, healthy plants, high-class and cheap 
at. the price quoted Price: by express, 500, $1.50 
1,000, $2.50; by prepaid mail, 500, $2; 1,000, $3.75 


Cash with order We have been in the plant bus iness 
for many years and believe we grow as good plants 
as can be grown. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 















Porto Bico and Triumph potato plants; 
pepper plants, eegplants, $3 per 1,000; 
2.50 per 1,000, by express. By postpaid 
mail, 100 for 50c; 250 for $1; 500 for $2. Write for our 
boeklet. H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga 


Tomato, Pepper and Eggplant Plants—Of tomatoes 
we have Earliana, Stone, Dwarf Champion, and Li ~A 
ston Glebe We have Ruby King; Pimento, and Lor 
Red Cayenne peppers. Also Florida High Bush one 
plants. Price: by prepet mail. 100, 65c; 200, $1.2 
300, $1.75; 400, $2.2 $2.50; 1,000, $4.50 By 
express, collect 50 each of to- 


Nancy Hall, 
Tomato plants, 
lots of 5,000. 












1,000 $3: “hea 1.75 

mato and pepper and 25 esgplants, in one package, $1 

by prepaid mail Just the quantity 

medium size home garde: These plants are i 
Rr i, are as good as money can buy. Oakdale 
Birmingham, Ala. 











or Sale—196 Acres—1l mile from village and sta- 
General crop, stock and poultry farm Geo. N. 
tin, Conway, N 2 








40,000 Acres Orchard and ‘Farm Land for Sale—In 
Randolph County, Ark We offer 500 small farms, 
well drained, good improvements, at from $10 to $50 
per acre; can give immediate possession; 150 miles of 
macadam road now under construction through these 
lands; terms if desired; a paradise for small farmers 
and investors. Kizer-Baltz Land Co., Poeah s, Ark 














r Sale—Choice Thomas County farm 
a in cultivation, nearly all stumped 
nor of Boaton, Ga.; 6 n dwelling 
qu ithouses, 3 tenant & S; sple 
f ls, clay subsoil, good natural 
per acre; terms If interested, write for 
Will be pleased to show the prope t 


uyers coming to Moultrie we base a u 
, i 






































gs Sadan Grass—Finest hay and pasture crop, 
; 100 Ibs., $18. Poyner Seed Co., Dothan. Ala 
Sudan Grass— Nice, 
$17.50 per 100 Ihs.; $9 per 50 Ibs.; 20¢ per I. 





recleaned, free of Johnson grass, 
Send 















































































us-your order if you want nice seed. Hudmon Seed 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
; TOMATOES 





Barly Jewel Matchless Stone Tomato Plants—Pre- 
paid, 500, $1. J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 


Farlyiana or Earlys of all Tomato Plants 50, 500; 





106, 80e, postpaid. O. D. Murray, Claremont, . & 
Tomato Plants—$2.50 1,000, postpaid, $2 collect; $1 


100 transplanted, all leading varieties. Mecklenburg, 
Plant C °., Pineville, N. C 
‘Place ‘Your Order, for Barly Tomato Plants—aAll 


leading rieties: 360 postpaid, $1; 1,000 collect, $2; 
10,000" at "31.76. “ Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 





— ed Tomato Plants—Bearliana, Stone, Pon- 

Best seed. By ag to avoid blight. Postpaid, 

Soo, 00, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Express collect, 1,000 

$2.25. We grow plants that grow. Whitby Farm 
Company, Tallahassee, Fila. 


Plants—Ready for shipping April Ist ¢ and 
Varieties: New Stone and Greater Baltimore. 
108. for 50c; 500 for $1.75; 
1,000 to 10,000 at $2.25 per 

000; Hi L. Vickers, 


after. 
Prices: by mail postpaid, 
1,000 for $3. By express, 
1,000; 10,000 and over at $2 per 1 
Tifton, Ga. 


soot: Plants—Varieties. New Stone and Greater 
Baltimer: Prices by express, 1,000 to 4,000 at. $2.25 
per 1.000, 5,000 and over at $2 per 1,000. By parcel 
post postpaid 100 for 50c; 500 for a Th 75; 1,000 for $3. 

| Plants. guaranteed to arrive im good: condition. Can 
ship at once, Order now. P. D. Fulwood, , Tifton, Ge 


TREES 


an Fruit. Trees, Nut. Trees, Ornamental Trees— 
profit. Write today; Smith Bros, 
Dept. 2, Concord, G "Ge. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 














Find Our Advertisements—Sexton Plant Company. 


Don't Get Fooled—Order potato and cabbage plants , 
from Sexton Plant Co. 


Cowpeas and Soy Beans—Choice qnality, 
reasonably. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Sexton Plant Co., Offices—Royston, Ga.; gy 
®. C.; Valdoste, Ga.; Falcon, N. C.; Lavonia, 
Tallahassee, Fila. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. Po- 
} tato, tomato and pepper plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Ad- 
'; dress Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C 
: 








for sale 











Frostproof Cabbage and Lettuce Plants—Head long 
before home-grown. Prepaid post, 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Farmers Co., Youngs Island, 8. C 
a Cabbage Plants—Field grown, Charleston and Jersey 
H Wakefield, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, delivered Bermuda 
onion plants, same price F. M. Morris, Jr Wau 








fi 6chula, Fla 
Genuine Bermuda Onion Plants—$1.50 for 1, 000; 
10,000 for $12.50 Leading varieties cabbage, $1.75 
+ per 1,000 Good plants; prompt shipment John 
| Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fila. 








For Sale—Porto Rico potato plants, $2 per thous- 
and. Rest Charleston Wakefield Cabbage plants, 
2.25 per thousand. Write for special prices larger 

Address B. J. Harris, Warwick, Ga 





Plants $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000 
$ per 1,000; 10,000 Tomato, pepper ¢ 
plants, all varieties 100 60c; 500 $2.50; 1,000 $4. Let 
us have your order now. Mail Order Plants Co., Syl- 
vester, Ga. 


‘orto Rico and Toma 








Frost-proof Cabbage Plants and Bermuda Onion 
Plants—100, 40c; 200, 75c; 300, $1; 400, $1.20; 500 
$1.35; 1,000, $2 upward at $2 per 1,000. All 
plants prepaid your address. Mail Order Plant 
Co., _ Sylvester, Ga. 


i “Cabbage and Tomato Plants-—Leading varieties. Cab- 
| bage plants ready March 10th, 500 for $1; 1.000, $1.75; 
| over 5,000 at $1.50. pa plants, ready after March 
15th; 500 for $1.25; 1,000, $2; over 5,000 at $1.75, by 
mail or express charges collect. Wholesale and retail 
| growers. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rica Potato Plants—March 20th 
forward, $2.50 1,000. Cabbage plants, leading varieties 
now ready, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, by express or mail. 
$25 paid for largest potato or cabbage raised from our 
Diants, mailed prepaid to Royston, Ga., not later than 
December an 1920. Order early. Sexton Plant Co., 
| Royston, G age 8. C., Falcon, N. C., Val- 
H) dosta, G , Tallahassee, Fla 
nm! 

; 

















Lavonia, Ga 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto Ricos— 
Genuine stock. 3 express, buyer paying charges: 
1,000 to 4,000 at $2.50; 5,000 to 9,000 at $2.25; 10,000 
and up at $2 per 1,000. By parcel post, prepaid; 100 
for 40c; 300 for $1.10; 500 for $1.7: 1,000 for $8 




































Tomato plants, Livingston’s Beauty, arliana and 
Stone. By express, -buyer paying charges 500 for 
$1.25; 1,000 to 4,000 at $2: 5,000 and up at $1.75. 


By parcel post, prepaid: 100 for 40c; 300 for $1.10; 





: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 r $2.50 I advise 
ie shipments. Write for es egg and pepper 
oe: WD. F. Jamison, Summer s. Cc 








Cabbage and Potato FT Ve can now 
Early Jersey and Charles ton Ws hefield cabba 


furnish 
Porto Rico and Triumph *t potato nian ts, from 











Valdosta, Ga. Supply is limited. Order now and get 
early plants. Prices: cabbage plants, by parcel post, 
postpaid, 100 to 400 40c¢ per 100; 500 for $1.75, or $3 
| ver 1,000. By express, collect, $2 per 1,000. Prices 
Potato plants, by parcel post, postpaid, 100 to 400, 


50c per 100: 500 for $2, or $3.50 per 1,000 By express, 
collect, $3 per 1,000. Remember our plants are guar- 
anteed to you. Send orders to us at Valdosta, Ga. 
Terms: cash with order. Meggett Produce Co., The 
anteed to you Send orders to us at Valdosta, Ga. 
and Yonges Island, 8. C. 


Cabbage and Potato Plants—Cabbage plants: 
to the recent freeze, plants will be very searce this 
season. Place your orders where you will get plants 
and not promises. We have Charleston and Jersey 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch and Sucession for im- 
Mediate shipment, grown from our own farms. Pre- 
Hr by parcel post east of Mississippi River, 500 fer 
1.75; 1,000 for $3; west of Mississippi River, 500 for 
$1.90; 1,000 for $3.25 By express, $2.50 per 1,000. 
Potato Plants: 10,000 bushels bedded: booking orders 
for April lst delivery at 50c per 1,000 now, balance 
when shipped. First come first shipped. Porto Rico 
and Triumph, leading varieties. Prepaid hy parcel 
post east of Mississippi River, 500 for $1.50: 1,000 
for $2.75; west of Mississippi River, 500 for $1.75; 
1,000 for $8.25. By express, $2.25 per 1,000: 10,000 
and up at $2. Ask for club offer. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. Carlisle Seed and Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 





owing 





























Sweet Potato Plants Now Ready—Selected, heavy : D 
producing, genutne Porto and Nancy Halls MISCELLANEOUS << — page volley ( —— and ... m 
state inspected. -romy] eount and ivery . mew ang 44 re = 4, ‘ a. . BK a“ r 
guaranteed Prepaid »; 1,000 3 F.o.t aims Collected ere—Fidelity Cr E 4 Soult ~— - . sical a _ = - 
Jacksonville: $2.50 per 000, $2.25 per 1,000 818 East Broad. Ri Va ! 
10,000 or more, $2 per Cash with order. We Seg meee | ae - 
afy > Roe " , . cksor . 7] y ale hoic a s r : t t l 
satisfy. Florida Seed & Plant Co., Jack ville, Fla Fiatethin eattlo: aha : “ Vrite Ben D AUCTIONEERS 
STRAWBERRIES . Martin, Tenn . nines 
Find Our Advertisements—Sexton Plant Company. M e in Car for Sa We buy and sell cow } 
| peas velvet bear Cresc t Fertil r ¢ 191 
Our Plants Are Government Inspected. Sexfon Magnolia St., New Orlear La IRA COTTINGHAM & SON 
{ en Voters—The Committee of 48, Raleigh N. A U Cc T I 0 N E E R S 
SUDAN GRASS =n 1ames of v —_ who are ati op -” anu» 
- ol parties anc vis " Aberal- _ rm P 
25 We. Progressive Part . Jerseyville, Mlinois. 


For Sale—Spray materials 
apple trees with arsenate of | 
for curculio and brown rot. Vri te 


Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga 


Farmers—We are in the 








market the year round 








for beef hides, horse hides, sheep and goat hides, 
wool, country hams, comb and extracted honey. It 
will pay you to keep in touch with us. J. E. Harris, 


Tenn 


Butter fat is very high at present, and we 
would like to have your shipments. Check on receipt of 
shipments, and cans returned promptly Would also 
like to have your eggs. Write us. Catawba Creamery 
Co., Hickory, N 


Por Sale—British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles—5 
to 2 thick, 16 inches long; will not warp or rot and 
will last a lifetime, $10 per 1,000 in any quantity, 
f.o.b. cars, Apex, N. ©. Sample mailed on request. 
L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C 


BEEWARE 


“| Manufacture Modern Cypress . Beehives and_ sell 
Lewis. beeware. Write for prices. J. Tom White, 
Dublin, Ga. 


Morristown, 


~ Farmers 











HIDES 


Hide Shippersi!—Salt all green hides ex- 
Dressed in summer. Begin April lst. Prevent damage. 
Remember this. Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 


$ $—Get More— $ $—Get direect-to-tannery prices 
for your hides and sheep pelts. The Friend Organiza- 
tian’s 56 years of square dealing guarantees you more 
net money. Send postal card for our prices before 
shipping elsewNere. Batabiished 1864—The Square Deal 
House. Friend Hide & Fur Co., Tannery Dept. No. 64, 
418-420-422 S. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WooL 


Wool Growers, write Athens Hide Co.. 
for prices: Also mail samples. 

Wool Growers—We don’t “‘pull wool over your eyes.” 
We advertise to put you wool wise. Mail samples of 
wool to Athens Hide Co., Athens, Gai, for prices. They 
are reliable. — 





Caution! 











Athens, Ga, 





‘KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing by ~Mail—Films developed free. 
Prints. to cents, WwW. W. White, Box 326, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Wanted to Buy—Feed Sacks—Keep ‘your empty feed 
bags clean and dry, then when you have 100 or more, 
ship them to us and receive highest prices. Bosworth 


Rag Co., Memphis, Tenn. Reference, any Memphis 
bank. 
SYRUP 
Wanted: 1 or 2 Barrels Sorghum Molasses. Send 
W. C. Holman, Ridge 


sample and advise best price 
rest, N. ¢ 


Prouduce-Groceries—Cuban mc lasses, good old Cuban 












molasses, best mola market; 60-gallon barrel 
Oe gall 30-gallon keg; 35c gallo: n, Cash with order 
Winston Grain Co., Winston, 'N 
TOBACCO 
Toba Home-made, extra good dark and red leaf 
2 ts., $1; 10 hs.. $4.50: 100 s., $40 Mild 


10 Ibs.. $3: 100° Ibs., $2 Postpaid, Sa 
guaranteed U. oO. Parrish, Holstein-Durc 
Union City, Tenn., Route 8. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 

















Land Buyers—Send_ for yainie Farm and Timber 
Bulletin. Dept. 44, Emporia, Va 

Low Priced Farm and Stock Lands—In Western Ar- 
kansas. L. L. Hitchcock, Mount Ida, Ark. 

For well located. money-making farms, timber houses 
and lots write Isom Dimmette, Lunenburg, Va 














Sell more sales in South than any 
other men. Next trip first 10 daysin 








January; also fore part of March. 
tte Pp 














PUREBRED POULTRY | 








Ring Neck Pheasants 
Start With Purebred Eggs 


The best paying investment you can 
make is to buy our RING NECK 
PHEASANT eggs and hatch them under 
chickens. More profitable than chickens, 
as they eat only half as much—are 
raised as easily—lay 40 to 50 eggs each 
per year. Birds raised this spring ma- 
ture next fall—best. eating bird in Amer- 
ica—Bring $2 per pound in the market. 


Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 
Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year—Guaranteed 
to be only from Wild Trapped Mallards 
—Raise them with chicken 
fine eating—good decoys—Money makers. 


Our Birds Make Money For Us 
Let Them Make Money For You 


Send for free Booklet of in- 
structions and price list. 


Ring Neck. Pheasants 


Wild Mallard 
UCKS 





4 






Genuine 


Giant Bronze Turkey 
S.C. R.I. Red Chickens 





ee cae 


Bloomfield Farms 
America’s Largest Game Farm 
1745 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 











hens—Make 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK] 


_______- DUROC. JERSEYS 


RPP PPL 


[BERRYTON] 


BIG(ZXRE 
Durocs 


SIZE with QUALITY 
is our specialty. 
Home of Berryton’s Orion Cherry 
King, Grand Champion Boar, At- 
lanta, October, 1919, 
BERRYTON DUROC FARM, 


BERRYTON, GA 
John M Berry, Pres. A. E. Wright, Gon, Mer. 





























REG. DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


OF THE BIG TYPE COLONEL BREEDING. 


At the following prices for next 15 days 
eS 4. Ree $15.00 
ee Oe Ge EE ncceecnacecoutectascesevess $20.00 


70 to 80 pounds 2 
All Animals Guaranteed to be as Represented. 


VERANDA FRUIT FARM, 
J. P. ALEXANDER, FAIRFIELD, VA. 


ENTIRE HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 
Sows—Boars—Pigs 


Entire Herd of Duroc-Jersey Hogs, consisting of 
BROOD SOWS, BOARS and PIGS, representing 
the very best blood lines. 


If interested in Good. Durocs: write 


7, BE ALE JOHNSON, 


CARDENAS, RTH CAROLINA. 

















ev, ° 
Darocs Gilts, Boars, Pigs Darocs: 
MAJOR ORION KING, 
Prise Junior Yearling and Reserve Champion 
Fireinie State Fair heads my herd. 15: months 
old, Ad high, weighs 620 De in beeeding 


BRED SOWS and GILTS, BOARS and PIGE fF 
For Gale. Herd immune. 


CREAMEAY FIELOS FARM, STANLEY, VA. 











’_ DUROC-JERSEYS— 


Representing the best blood Lines of the breed. 
Carefully selected, registered and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction: A limited number, different 
ages, for sale. If in. this kind, let us hear 


from you. If looking for cheap stuff, don’t write, 
JORDAN BROS., McCullers, N. C. 


Re 


[ DUROCS DUROCS 
of Fancy Orion Ki ing, Joe Orion 2nd 
and Orion Cherry King breeding. 
-Fed right—Priced right. 

ORTH BRI S.. 


irginia. 














Bred right 
LONGSW 
Pampklin, \ 

















S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Winter Laying. lens from brother to Sanburn’s 
300-egg hen. ‘ocks, show blood, direct from 
Owens, Carver, bend Thompkins. 50 hens laid 
1,003 eggs in January. 

SITTING EGGS—$2.50, $3:50 and $4.50 for 15 
4, F. & M. M. TABOR, LAVONIA, GA. 











—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM—~ 
Can furnish 61 varieties of purebred 
poultry Eggs, Baby Chicks, and Aire- 
dale Pups. Send 2c for catalog. Men- 
tion this paper when writing. Address 


J. R. SCIRCLE, Thorntown, Indiana. 
PROMPT 


Quality BABY CHICKS SHIPMENTS 














Bluegrass, Alfalfa, Grain, Stock, Poultry farms. 
Large list. Catalog free. F. Perrow, Reming- 
ton, Fauquier County, Va 17 Leading Breeds at l5c each and up. Write today 
Free Government Land—200,000 acres in Arkansas for free catalog. Stamps. sppreciated. 
open for homesteading Send 85e for Homesteaders ~ HATCHERIES & POULTRY FARMS, 
Guide and Map of State. Farm-Home Co., Little Springfield, Ohio. 
Rock, Ark. 
Virginia Stock, Grass, Grain, Tobacco and Dairy 


Farms—At attractive prices Well located, near rail- 
roads, in Piedmont section Correspondence solicited. 
7 os Winkler, Hewlett, Vz 














Let Us Send You Free Ca 
in Farm and Timber 
farm land is cheap an 
delightful. 





talog of the Best Bargains 
Properties in Virginia, wt 
productive, and the climate 
Address The Virgin ia Realty Co., Palmyra, 





Virginia 

For Sale—237 a@res, and 184 acres, suited fdér general 
farming purposes. Will grow good tobacco, has spler 
did improvements, well timbered and watered. Prices 
will attract you. If interested address Drawer D Ay 
pomatox, Va 





Virginia Farms—Alfalfa, Stock, Dairy, Poultry and 
Colonial Homes—Water front farms in the best alfalfa 
section of Virginia. List of 200 farms. Write for free 





catalog. Real Estate, Loan & Investment Co., Inc., 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Virginia Lanes for Sale—212 Acres—Near tow? 
schools, and railroad; 5-room house, and outbuildings: 


$25 per acre. 175 ig —Good grain, tobacco land, on 
good road; good farm buildings; price $5,000; terms. 
Write for catalog. P. M. Mills, Box 1353, Richmond, 
Virginia 








We have several desirable places for sale, 
from 160 to 2,000 acres. All well oo 
adapted to livestock, dairying, gra peanuts, 
general farming Excellent aiinotnar “facilities 
inquiries will have our prompt attention with full par- 
ticulars. Smith & Thomas, Prattville, Ala., Box 267. 

Corn and Cotton—170 Acres, $3,300—Estate must be 
closed; first man on the ground gets a real bargain 
near large town; store, church, school close by: 130 
acres rolling fields producing cotton, corn, car 
nuts, potatoes; creek-watered pasture for 20 cows; 10 
acres woods; variety fruit: 5-room cottage, good water, 
oak shade, big barn; quick buyer gets everything for 
$3 300, easy terms. Details page 59 Strout’s Spring 
Catalog Bargains 33 States; copy free. Strout’s Farm 
Agency, 711 A M Citizens’ National Bank Bldg., 


rangin gz 














| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


BERKSHIRES 





, 
-Durocs— Cox’s Duroc Farm —Durocs 
Can furnish you with anything you want in 
HIGH-GLASS REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
At Reasonable Prices 
COX’S DUROC FARM, Route i, Frankilavilis, N. C. 


: 0. I. C's 


O. I. C. pigs, 8-10 wks old at $18seach, $33 
per pair; no akin. My stock is of the best 
blood of the breed and many of my hogs are 
State Fair Prize Winners. Pedigrees free. 
Also grade pigs for killers. 


W. 1. OWEN, R. F. D. 2, Bedford, Vs. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

















BIG OX HERD 


REG. POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


For Sale—1 Boar by Goerstdale Jones, 1,000-b 
boar. Bred Gilts Pigs booked now for May 
delivery, by Gerstdale Jones Jr., Klondike, which 
is a brother to the Pilot, 1919 grand champion, 21 
sows bred to him sold for about $1,000 each. 
Write me for prices on the best blood that exist in 


the South. 
W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 














BERKSHIRES—— Of Merit ——BERKSHIRES 
The real type Berkshires that are thrifty and will 
make rapid gains Herd headed by one of the 
greatest Epochal boars of the breed, mated to some 
wonderful selected 400 and 500-Ih a 

have to see them to appreciate them. W 
ing at this time some handsome gilts, 
Ibs., and a few bred sows, for immediate delivery 
Also some young pigs for May delivery. All stock 
registered. with pedigrees. 


HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 


PIGS Berkshires PIGS 


White for Pictures, Prices, etc. 




















Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 


SPEC IAL—I am giving absolute ly free one year’s 
subscription to he be ser ui monthly Poland 
China paper, to all parties buying pigs from me 





this spring I have a great crop of —_ tly Big 
Type, well bred Pigs that I am offeri at $25 
each, 12 weeks old. Order from this a aud get 
cho ice 


E. 0. HUNTER, Rt. 7, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











Reg. Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


Service Boars—Pigs of Quality 








Carrying the blood of Disher’s Giant. 
F. W. HARRIS, 


Newell, North Carolina. 











—— Spotted Poland-Chinas —— 


Of Size, Quality and Finish. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Meridian, Miss. 


ENGLEWOOD FARM, MEREDITHVILLE, VA. 





W. WARREN MORTON, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 















































Saturday, April 10, 1920] 


865 


(61) 











s WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 


POLAND-CHINA 


REG. BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
At Half Price 

Boars and Gilts, 4 to 7 months old, the 

best we have ever had to offer. Order 

quick or they will be gone. 

BURGIN, KY. 


eS 


ROARING BROOK FARM, 








NOT THE CHEArHST BUT THE BEST 
ONLY OND OAR AND THRES GILTS LEFT 
Beady for service. 

Write for prices and pedigreos and be your own 











Judge. 

A. C. HEWITT, HICKORY, N. C. 
a ail 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
Worthy descendants of the 
MIGHTY GIANT BUSTER 
Choice 3-months-old PIGS, only ........... 55-68 
Good PIGS, same age ..... eTTyTTE, 


No sorry pigs in this offering. 
Everything Registered Free. 


PINE VIEW FARM, Route |, CLYDE, N. 6. 











BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
PIGS, EITHER SEX, $25 EACH. 


10 to 12 weeks old Can furnish trios no akin 
From Prize Winning §tock, the kind that will 
please the far me or breeder. 


A FEW BRED SOWS AND GILTS 
Write me if interested in Poland-Chinas. 
ji. W. DURHAM, SMOAKS, S. C. 











BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


MOUW’S KING JONES—BIG BOB— 
KANSAS LAD—A WONDER 
and Other Big Type Strains 
sig frame, stretchy PIGS, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
welghing 50 to 60 pounds, for $20, registered free 
in buyer’s name, 


R. S. SOMERVILLE, MITCHELLS, VA, 


Boar— POLAND-CHINAS —Gilts 


GREEN SPRING PUNCH 


Herd of high-class producing Jerseys to be sold at Auction at 


ECCLESTON, MARYLAND 


Monday, April 19, 1920 at 10 O'clock a. m. 


FARM, 
Full 
BREED, 


53rd 


brother 


Herd headed by the magnificently-bred young 
168456. 
to SOPHIE’S AGNES 296579, 


with a record 


of 16,212 tbs. milk, 1,000.07 tbs. fat, 1, 


POGIS 9th of HOOD FARM 19th 125983 


by the 

In 
best 
sires. 

This 
ing strains of 
to re-invigorate 


the 
producing 


leading 
Lass 62nd of Hood Farm 265900, 
herd are 
blood. 


closing-out 
the 
their own 


bree d, 
491.7 tbs. fat 
with Register of Merit 
Yearlings and heifers by 


sire of the 
at 2 years, 
records, 

the 


cows 


sale of splendid dairy cows of the most 
breed presents an unique 


blood lines with the best that the 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


EX-CHAMPION COW 


250.1 


Pogis 9th of Hood Farm 94502, 
10 months. 
deeply b 
wonderfully-bred 


bulls POGIS 9th OF HOOD 


THE 
butter. 


OF 
ths. 


out of 


the 
herd 


red in 


famous produc- 


opportunity to breeders who want 


world produces, 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sales Manager 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


405 MAIN ST. 























----«» Big Type Poland-Chinas ------ 


FALL PIGS AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE. 
Gired by 1,000-pound boara Best bloodlines. 


a. PF. Route 8, 


Reg. Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


BRED 60WS — BRED GILTS-— SERVICE BOARS 
PIGS, both sexes, any age, no akin. Priced to sell. 


DANVILLE, KY. 


CHEEK, LEWISBURG, TENN. 





W. W. JOHNSON, 


—Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 


From registered stock. They are big; they are bred 
right. Many of them are show prospects. If you want 
Poland-Chinas of Ge very a ealiber at a fair 
Price, write M. MOORE, Rt. Bedford, Va. 





2nd; 


$125. 


A. P. Cc 


Farrowed in 


from 


This was cheay 


225 to 300 pounds red 


ORION CHE ERY 


CHESTNUT HILL FARM—CHAMPION DUROC HERD OF VIRGINIA 


We sold at our sale March 13th, 44 bred sows and gilts and 2 
average of $131 a head. 


Special Offer: —10 Young Sows Bred te F 
These sows will weigh yo 
he was sired by the great boar, 
We will send you a nice one for $100. 
cost you. 


young boars at an 
> considering the quality of the hogs. 


arrow in April and May 
ing herd boar, ORION’S MODEL KING 
Price if ordered right away, $75 to 


to our 


KING 11th 


The first litter of pigs will be worth more than the sow 


Herd Boar Prospects: —10 Boar Pigs. 


Octobe! 


r. Sired by WALT’S DI 
Price if ordered right 


If you should order any hogs from us and they are 


XIE ORION and ORION’S DIXIE PAL, 

away, $25 to $50 

not satisfactory when you receive them, you can 
k. 


return same at once by express and we will send your money bac 


VISITORS. ALWAYS WELCOME—COME 


TO SEE fs. 


CHESTNUT HILL FARM, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


RADDOCK, Owner. 


GEO. PERROW, Mor. Swine Dept. 











and 12 Sows bred for April and May farrow, 


18 Gilts, 12 Sows— REGISTERED DUROCS —100 Pigs, Boars 


We have 18 Gilts, 


100 pigs from 2 to § 














months old, and a few fine young boars ready for service. Prices reasonable and 
every animal guaranteed to be #satisfactory. 
CO-OPERATIVE DUROC BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, W..L. Stancil, Manager, 
Oxford, N. C., R.F.D. No. 6. 
B B 
E WEEKLY FARM NEWS E 
K A sow to hold a place in our herd must have Size, Bone, Length, Depth, a High Back, K 
s must be up on her toes and a good producer, s 
H Needless to say, our HERD BOARS are as good as we could obtain. They must all be H 
1 backed by the proper blood lines. A choice pig from such matings may be expected I 
R to develop into a high-class animal. R 
E WRITE FOR PRICES AND DESCRIPTION OF WHAT YOU WANT. E 
Ss LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C, s 

















TAMWORTHS 


RO ee 


Pigx— TAMWORTHS —Sows 
High Quality—Registered 
PIGS, $12—BRED SOWS, $100-$150, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


SAM RHYNE, Kings Mtn., 
ALL AGES, ENGLISH CANA- 


TAMWORTH DIAN, or AMERICAN BREED. 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH 
EASTOVER, S. C. 





PARAL 








N. C. 














DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


SHEEP . 


BUY A SHEEP! Wotton ‘orca. writ 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 





to send you dandy booklet with. list of breeders. Some 
near you COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
49 Woodlawn Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 





GUERNSEYS 


2,000 Guernsey cows 

were under test forthe 
Advanced Re gister in 
March, 1920, an increase 
of 86% over March, 1919. 
The progress of 
Register 
indication of 

rapid progress 
the breed. Send 

our free book- 


Advanced 
Is one 
the 
of 

for 
lets 


The Ameriean Guernsey 


attle Club, 


Box D48, Peterboro, N.H 








HOLSTEINS 


POD 





—Kentucky Holsteins— 


We are going to run our entire herd on official Sent 


You had better get your order in for a bull ealf 
Price $50 to $150 each. 
ors. Prices reasonable 


Bardetown, Ky. 


4 fow Cows and Young Heif. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 











BUY DUROCS 





and 
and 


for service; 
Pathfinder 


20 Gilts, 15 Sows, 5 Boars, Pigs 
20 Gilts and 15 Sows bred for April and May farrow; 5 
Young Boars ready 
Orion Cherry King, 


all sizes. 


W onder 


Pigs of 
and Great 



































breeding. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write or wire for prices. 
MODERN DUROC FARMS, 

W. R. Kimball, Owner, Hargrove, N. C. 
D FAIRMONTS D 
UW] Weekly Farm News -“‘The best is the cheapest in the long run.” We U 
R have one of the best, if not the best Duroc herd in the State. We offer | R 
Oo only choice breeding stock and guarantee absolute satisfaction. Write oO 

for weekly sales sheet. Cc 
c FAIRMONT FARMS Ss 
s E. S. Vanatta, Owner and Mgr., Hillsboro, N. C, 

_HOLSTEINS | __CHOLSTEINS 
ED -HOLSTEINS 
REGISTERED HOLS HOLLINS HERD of HOLSTEINS 





HEIFERS 


F 


Sp 


If you desire any of the purebred 
or YOUNG 
we have been advertising you had 
better come 
as they are going fast. 
INDIVIDUAL 


and 


INE 

WELL MARKED 
lendid foundation 
herd, 


COME AND SELECT 


Huntland Plantations Co., 


Postoffice: 
MIDDLEURG, VA. 


We re the Largest American Exporters of Pure- 


bred Holsteins. We @ 
— to Cuba, France, Port 
tries. 


stock to 
and well worth any man’s money 


BULLS 


see them at once, 


Under Federal Test Since 1912. 
Offers BULL CALVES, born September, 1919, 
backed by yearly records, and sired by son of 
KJNG LYONS ALL Hollins Herd cows have 
YEARLY records made under HERD conditions, 
two milkings a day. 
JOS. A. TURNER, General Manager. 

Dept. F, Hollins College, Va. 





S—GOOD BSSEDING 





PRICES RIG 





imp ae e your 


SHORTHORNS 





YOURS! 





Railroad Station: 
THE PLAINS, VA. 


xport hundreds annually 
o Rico and other coun- 





Registered Holstein Friesian Cattle 





BULL 


dams. 


iH. D. Jordan, Prop., 


Strongly 


for sale, 


RIDGEWOOD FARM, 


bred POSCH 
ORMSBY lines. * 
CALVES of all ages 
from officially tested 


and 


Ridge Springs S. C. 





SHORTHORN QUALITY 
AND WEIGHT 


Harry Davis, Jackson, 
Mont., sold 35 coming 
two-year-old Shorthorn 
steers at the Spokane, 
Wash., market for $20 
more per head than 
Steers of the same ages 
not by Shorthorn bulls. 
He also sold 115 com- 
ing yearlings for the 
same price per head as 
others by Shorthorns 
bulls, coming two-year- 
olds. 


sy 

q Hanson, Gillette, Wyo., a banker and 
ranch owner advises that the Shorthorn steers off 
his range go to market weighing 200 to 300 Ibs. 
more than steers of the same age of other breeds 

It pays to grow Shorthorn beef. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
43 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Hie 


























When writing to advertisers, say: 


Yertisement in The Progressive Farmer 











“I saw your ad- 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











High Colored Cream Not Richest 
in Butterfat 


Exhaustive experiments by the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, show that the natural 
yellow coloring of cream and butter is 
derived from Carotin, a yellow pigment 
found in fresh green feeds. For some 
unexplained reason, some breeds of cows 
make more use of Carotin than do others 
when making their milk, but the butter- 
maker who adds a vegetable coloring 
matter to butter is only doing what the 
cow would do, if she had the feeds rich 
in Carotin. High color i in cream does not 
denote richness in butterfat. Holstein 
cows’ milk is naturally light colored, but 
rich in body tissue building solids and in 
vitality ; and Holstein cows are the most 
economical producers of milk and butter, 
while their yield is more constant than 
that of any other dairy breed. 

Our wonderfully interesting booklets 
are gent free on request. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
18 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Verment 





° STALLIONS 


wae 


ad 





5—— Percheron Stallions ——5 


FOR SALE 


Five very promising purebred Percheron Stallions, 
one bay, balance blacks, from two to four years 
old. Several grandsons of Dragon. 


- Catawba Stock Farm, 


B. S. BARNETT, SALEM, VA. 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS a 
DUROC HOGS — JERSEY CATTLE 
I wish to thank my friends for 
their support in the past, and I 
am now offering a selected lot of 
Durocs of all ages of Defender 
and Orion Cherry King breeding. 
Also Jersey cattle. 


_ E. T. JONES & SONS, 
Route 3, Oxford, N. C. 























occomentree. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM.NC. | 











- 
—~OAKWOOD FARM,— 
R. L. Shuford, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 
YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


Write for Price List. 











a 
FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 


WRITB OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


COMPANY, 
(Bueeesser to Westview Steek Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, 


N. C. 
= 4 











260—PIGS and SHOATS—260 


Bred from Large Stock and Good Blood 
Grades, O. I. C., Berkshire, Poland- China and 
, $6; 9 weeks, $7; 11 weeks, $8; 
55-65-Ib $12. 130 Shoats, 


car loads of FRESH COWS 
mostly Jersey and Holstein. 


" STAUNTON, VA, 


Shoats, 
70 to 100 Ibs 
ave several 
SPRINGERS, 
spection invited 
CHAS. H. CRAFTON, 


and 
In- 














—Holstein and Guernsey Calves— 
Weeks old, 31-32nds 4—: $30 each. 
‘ully mark 


EDGEWOOD FARM. Star Route, Whitewater, Wis. 





— 
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35 HEAD 35 HEAD 


Dispersal Sale 


Dispersal Sale of High Grade 


Holstein and Guernsey Cows 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14 
At 1:00 P.M. 


35 head. 15 fresh cows, 10 head with calves at 
side, some heavy Springers all bred to registered 
bull, others milking well. Strictly 4 to 6 gallon cows. 


Herd tuberculine tested under State supervisi6t? 


with no reactors in three years. Free from con- 
tagious abortion and clean in every respect. 


SALE RAIN OR SHINE 


White House Dairy 
West Lynchburg, Va. . 


P. S.—West End street car from down town takes 
you right to the place. 





—J 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Virginia Breeders’ Consignment 


“QUALITY SALE” 


EIGHTY SELECTED REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
FROM VIRGINIA HEALTHY HERDS 


Thursday, April 22, Richmond, Va. 
10:00 A M AT STATE FAIR GROUNDS 
INDIVIDUALITY— TYPE —PRODUCTION 





Many now on weekly or yearly test, or with A. R. O. Record 
completed. 


40 COWS— 4 years and over, up to 27 tbs. —40 COWS 

25 HEIFERS— Many to freshen about sale time —25 HEIFERS 

15 MALES—Some ready for service, all from A.R.O. dams. 
Every Animal Free From B!'emish 


Guaranteed by Consignor as represented. Tuberculin test 


60 days before sale or from Accredited Herds. 


MANY BLUE RIBBON WINNERS—Virginia has more Accred- 
ited herds than any other State. It’s sound business to buy 
where you avoid unnecessary risk. Try Virginia with these 
“Square Deal” warranties. : 


SOUTHERN HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Thurs. April 22, Richmond, Va., State Fair Grounds 


For Catalog, write W. L. KIRBY, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 














Second Annual Sale of the 


Georgia Shorthorn Breeders’s Association 
AT FAIR GROUNDS, MACON, GA., APRIL 15TH, AT 1 P.M. 


18 FEMALES 18 BULLS 


This year’s offering is by far the best lot of registered SHORT- 
HORNS ever lined up by Georgia Breeders. The consignors are the 
best and most progres:ive breeders in the State, and are back of every 
animal sold, assuring the buyer of a safe investment. 

A most useful lot of high-class femalgs are being presented—cows 
bred, and calves at foot, and heifers. both™Spen and bred. 

The bull buyer will have an exceptional opportunity, owing to the 
large number of bulls in the sale, several of which are of the best 
Scotch families, that should go as herd headers. Also the farmer who 





is looking for good bulls for crossing on grade cattle will find this sale 
the place to buy at his own figure. 
As a whole, the cattle are in good flesh. 


CONSIGNED BY: 


J. F. JACKSON, Savannah, Ga. 
J. O. ADAMS, Covingotn, Ga. 
Tl. H. NELSON, Dublin, Ga. 


G. T. STALLINGS, Haddock, Ga. 
C. C. HAWKINS, Americus, Ga. 
C. S. WRIGHT, Calhoun, Ga. 
DR. S. P. WISE, Plaines, Ga. O. M. ADAMS, Tennille, Ga. 
C. of Ga. Railway, Savannah, Ga. L. H. MANN, Conley, Ga. 
SALE HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE GEORGIA 
SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


All These Cattle Have Been Inspected and Approved by a 
Representative of Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


For Catalog, Address 


T. G. CHASTIAN, Secretary & Treasurer. 


521 Forsyth Building, ATLANTA, GA. 











50 BRED GILTS— DUROC SPECIAL —5O0 BRED GILTS | 


They Are Spring and Fall Yearlings 


Big, Growthy and of Splendid Quality—and Best Breeding. All cholera 











immune. Guaranteed to please you. 
KING and GREAT ORION JR. 


EASTERN ARKANSAS DEMONSTRATION FARM, 
Blackton, 





Bred to boars of National reputa- 
tion: CHERRY BOB, AMERICAN TOP COL., TOP ORION CHERRY 


Arkansas. 











- 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 














Take tt from “TIP”—You can’t believe everything you hear about a 
sale nor the caitle that are in the sale—But you won't be 
disappointed if you attend the 


Second Annual Sale 
OF 


ROCKDALE FARM JERSEYS 
SIXTY HEAD 








R. S. Tippin, Owner 


ACWORTH, GEORGIA, THURSDAY, APRIL 22, 1920 
Representing Nearly All of the Famous Jersey Families 


Golden Maid’s Prince, Sultan of Oaklands, Fairy Glen’s Raleigh, 
Champion Flying Fox, Leda’s Raleigh, Baronetti’'s Golden Lad, 
Eminent, Queen’s Raleigh, The Nobles, Gambege Knight, Owls, 
and many others. 

A number gf cows with Register of Merit records—some still on 
test and coming fine. 

Two choice lots of typy Bred Heifers, part of them by Scott’s Prince 
83604, a proven grandson of Golden Maid’s Prince, and the balance by 
Hermit’s Sultan, a grandson of Plymouth Lad and Sultan of Oaklands. 

Our young things should be snapped up quickly by County Agents 
and others forming Calf Clubs. 


OUR HERD SIRE—FAIRY PRINCE RALEIGH 133998 


is sire of a grand lot of show type and producing daughters. He is a 
son of Queen’s Raleigh—winner of 7 Grand Championships, and sire of 
many in Register of Merit, including Ralcigh’s Eminent B, 609 tb. 1 02. 
butter in one year at 2 years and 2 months old. 

FAIRY PRINCE RALEIGH is oue of Raleigh’s Fairy Glen 227075, 
bred by C. I. Hudson, with a Register of Merit record of 545.67 tbs. of 
butter in one year. Second dam a daughter of Eminent’s Raleigh, with 
a test of 684 ths. 6 oz. butter from 10,685.7 ths. milk at-8 years 6 mos. old. 
Most of the cows in our sale are bred to him. 

LEDA’S SULTAN 181182—Sire, Leda’s Raleigh 137009, Grand Cham- 
pion National Dairy Show, 1919, and other minor grand championships ; 
Dam, June Wallace, a daughter of Cigarette’s Sultan, bred by T. S. 
Cooper & Sons. He is now ready for light service, is well grown, 
with “heaps” of style and finish. 


SEND FOR CATALOG TO 
TOM DEMPSEY, Sale Manager, or 
Westerville, Ohio. 


COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 


R. S. TIPPIN, 
Acworth, Ga. 























Saturday, 





April 10, 1920] (63) 867 














REMEMBER THE 


Hereford Sale 
at Greensboro, N. C. 
Wednesday, April 14th. 


The best lot of Hereford cattle ever sold in North Carolina cattle you simply cannot\afford to stay away. See last issue 
go in this sale at YOUR PRICE. Whether you expect to buy of The Progressive Farmer for full details. 

or not you cannot afford to miss this sale. Several of the There will be held a “get together” meeting in the Court- 
most prominent Hereford men in America will have a message house Building at 10 A.M. If you are interested in Herefords 
for you on April 14th, and if you are interested in beef we want you to attend. 


Wire for Catalog. It is to late to write. 


J. H. ROGERS, Sale Manager, ROXBORO, N. C. 


Remember the Virginia Hereford Breeders’ Sale at Orange at Clarksburg on the 12th. Special Pullman from Orange to 
on the 13th, and the West Virginia Hereford Breeders’ Sale Greensboro for the comfort of attending breeders. 


ATTEND “THE GET TOGETHER” MEETING 





























‘“‘sTDOLMERE’?’ 


from the South 


Owned 
By 
Dr. Huggins 
of Tennessee 


Grand 
Champion 
Angus Bull, 
1919 








The Breeders of the Carolina Angus Association will hold their first annual Sale in State Fair Ground, Raleigh, N. C., April 21, 1920, with the 
assistance of the North Carolina Department of Animal Industry and thé American Angus Association. This offering will consist of about 30 head of 
high class registered breeding cattle, young heifers, bred heifers, bred cows, young bulls and bulls of breeding age. Every animal will be inspected by Mr. 
Sloss of the North Carolina Department, and no inferior animals admitted to the sale. These cattle come from the best herds of the Carolinas, built 
over a period of years from the best foundation stock obtainable, all are tested for tuberculosis and a majority come from Government Accredited Herds. 
They will be sold at private treaty and will be on display all day April 20, with pedigree and price of each animal tacked on its stall. Buyers will have expert 
advice and assistance of Dr. Lowe, Southern Representatitve of the American Angus Association and of the BeefCattle Men of the North Carolina De- 
partment, both April 20th and 21st. This affords an exceptional opportunity to make deliberate selections assisted by trained men who are interested in 
seeing you get cattle suited to your conditions, and you should make it a point to be present April 20th to take advantage of this assistance. Sales will 
be considered made in the order of their reort to Dr. Lowe on the morning of April 21st. 

The night of April 20th, Angus Moving Picture Scenes will be shown in a hall at the A. & E. College, everybody invited. The Carolina Angus Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting same night. If you are not already a member, attend this meeting and join the Association. 


Address Inquiresto _ 
E. H. HARRISON, Sec’y., SALISBURY, N. C. 
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VERY motorist remem- 
bers how it was with his 
first car. If he heard 

the slightest unfamiliar noise— 
a piston slap or a buzzing gear 
or a creak in the body—it was 
a serious matter. His friends 
were always ready with some 


helpful advice. 


But the only time his tires 
ever made a noise was when 
he had a blowout. 


Then everybody laughed. 


The owner generally put on 
a new tire, paid his losses 
cheerfully and tried again. 


* ” a 


For years the irresponsible 
tire dealer traded on the good 
nature of American motorists. 


His idea of business was to 
sell a man two tires to replace 





Every time a tire is left standing in a 
puddle of water, the tiniest hole is 
likely to let enough water through to 
loosen the fabric, separating it from 
the tread and allowing sand and 
gravel to work in. 


Go over your tires carefully every 
now and then and seal every cut or 
hole. 











an old one and to console him 
with the thought that after all 
motoring is a “great game.” 


Even today uot one motorist 
in five is getting what he is 
entitled to in tires. 


* * * 


More and more the motor- 
ists of this country are learning 
that the remedy for high tire 
costs lies in better tires—not 
more tires. 


And that getting better tires 
means first of all going to the 
legitimate dealer—the -man 
who sells the known article 


and who does not attempt to 
substitute the unnamed or the 
unknown for the sake of more 
profits. 


Since the beginning the 
United States Rubber Come. 
pany has been looking forward 
to the time when motorists 
everywhere would come to 
quality in tires. 

Building more tires every 
year, but never more than it 
could build in conformity with 
the highest standard of quality. 


* + x 


The responsible tire dealer 
never refers to his business as a 
game. It is a business proposition 
with him—and he knows the 
only way to make good in bus- 
iness is to make sure of the con- 
fidence of the motoring public. 


United States Tires 


United States @® Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in“the World 


> COLE correc TTT TTT x 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 


TTT 





